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The Liveraliom of Tozmorro¥ 


HE letter R marks the distinction between the politics of 1789 
TT and 1889. The note of the former was Revolution: that of the 
latter is Evolution. The political parties born of the former epoch 
have no longer a place in the actualities of to-day. The Whig even as 
a word of reproach is almost as extinct as the Mastodon. At the last 
general election there was probably not a single candidate who would 
have dreamed of describing himself by the name which Macaulay was 
proud to bear, and which has been rendered illustrious by the genius and 
the patriotism of a long succession of English statesmen. The mental 
attitude of the men who compose our parties has undergone a transfor- 
mation not the less complete because it is largely unconscious. The 
stand-up fight that took place between two opposing armies led forth under 
their chosen leaders to do battle for or against the principles of the Re- 
volution has become almost as impossible as the intrigues which agitated 
the closing years of Queen Anne between the adherents of the Pretender 
and the advocates of the Elector of Hanover. In place of two hostile 
armies with clearly defined and antagonistic principles, there are now but 
two hosts more or less rigidly disciplined, without any definite political 
creed upon which antagonism is possible—with the solitary exception 
of the precise degree of local self-government to be extended to a small 
section of the Empire. If they are divided about Home Rule, they are 
united by the common principle of recognising the sovereignty of the 
popular will, and they have both adopted as their supreme rule of life 
the subordination of every consideration to the end of obtaining a 
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majority at the polls. The principles of the Revolution being no longer 
in dispute, the law of Evolution is left in possession of the field, and 
neither political party ventures to essay to do more than to divine the 
direction in which the natural forces are tending in order to forestall its 
neighbour and identify itself with that which is likely to be the winning 


cause, 


This being the case, it behoves all those who would preserve 
something more of the noble profession of statesmanship than is 
involved in the mere calculation of the probable quarter from which 
the popular wind will blow at the general election to ask themselves 
seriously what guidance they can give to the minds of their countrymen 
who are now confronting their new destinies without chart or com- 
pass, or even so much as a definite port towards which to steer the ship 
of state. The moment is auspicious for considering where we stand, or 
rather whither we are drifting. ‘There are still two years at least until 
the general election. The session which has just closed has not been an 
edifying one in many respects, but it has at least brought into more or 
less clear relief several of the questions upon which opinion is taking 
shape without much guidance from either side. Even on the Front 
Opposition Bench it is beginning to be recognised that the scrag end 
of a single joint or, to adopt a more appropriate metaphor, the single dish 
of Irish stew is insufficient to furnish forth an appetising bill of fare for 
the British electorate. It is therefore no untimely task to endeavour 
to set forth, however timidly and tentatively, the lines upon which it 
seems possible Liberalism will in the near future make an appeal to the 
nation for a renewal of that confidence without which it will be unable to 
control with a master-hand the course of our Imperial destinies. 


II 


IN asking what will be the Liberalism of To-morrow there is very little 
guidance to be obtained from the Liberals of To-day. That it is the duty 
of leaders to lead is regarded as much less important than the recognition 
of the duty of leaders to follow. Mr. Pickwick’s philosophic advice to 
his friends always to cheer with the biggest mob cannot, however, be ac- 
cepted as an all-sufficing rule of politicians who have been, and who may 
again become, the advisers of the Crown. The silence of ex-ministers, 
however, leaves the ground clear to those who, less trammelled by 
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responsibility and less burdened with anxiety for the fate of elections, 
may attempt to forecast the future policy of the Liberal party. 


It is obvious,and indeed inevitable, that from Mr. Gladstone the 
country can no longer expect that forecasting initiative and thoughtful 
prevision which such a task demands. Mr. Gladstone is almost an octo- 
genarian, and although the most youthful octogenarian on record, not 
even Mr. Gladstone can feel responsible for the course of events after he 
has completed his allotted task. Mr. Gladstone has always manifested a 
curious reluctance, so inveterate that it must be constitutional, to grapple 
seriously with any question which he did not feel was ready for him to 
settle, even though he was well aware that the time would come when 
it would fall to his lot to settle it. It is therefore simply impossible for 
him to really bend his mind to the practical consideration of questions 
which will be coming on for legislation when he has departed to the 
silent realm of eternal peace. For the rest of his life Home Rule will 
afford him more than sufficient occupation. He is slowly ascending 
the slopes of Mount Pisgah, from whose summit he hopes to behold the 
Promised Land ; but the task of leading the Liberal hosts to battle against 
the Amorites and the other aboriginals of Canaan must be left to the 


Joshuas and the Calebs of the camp of Israel. 


Unfortunately the post of commander when Mr. Gladstone has been 
gathered to his fathers will fall into the hands of a politician who 
possesses almost every qualification for the post except those of presci- 
ence and principle. Sir William Harcourt is a soldier of fortune, the 
Dugald Dalgetty of the party, whose outlook is limited to the imme- 
diate campaign. Sufficient unto him is the day with its evil and its good. 
He is a famous political bruiser—a kind of very superior Nottingham 
lamb, invaluable in a mélce where heads are to be broken and the enemy 
to be crumpled up, and about as competent to formulate the Liberal creed 
of to-morrow as Bendigo would have been to frame the programme of a 
general election. Yet in the House of Commons there is no other heir 
to Mr. Gladstone. Sir W. Harcourt is the People’s William II., bearing 
about as much resemblance to his predecessor as the Red King, who was 
slain within a bowshot of his house at Malwood, bore to William the 
Conqueror. 


If Sir William Harcourt is the only substitute the Liberals can find 
for Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley is not less distinctly marked out as the 
new edition of Mr. Bright. But Mr. Morley isa Mr. Bright who sees back- 
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ward. When Mr. Bright entered political life he had a creed which, 
however narrow it may have been, was in many respects in advance of 
the political opinion of his day, and corresponded fairly to what might 
have been described fifty years ago as the Liberalism of To-morrow. 
But, although Mr. Morley wears Elijah’s mantle in respect to moral 
earnestness, popular eloquence, and the general recognition of his un- 
swerving integrity, he is deficient in the prevision that distinguished 
his prototype. On all the new questions Mr. Morley is of the old 
school. His resemblance to Mr. Bright in his inability to play a 
ready part in the thrust and parry of Parliamentary warfare is as re- 
markable as his devotion to the economical and colonial views of his 
predecessor. From him the party may obtain a more or less reluctant 
acceptance of the New Liberalism, but more than that is needed in the 
Leader of English democracy. 


There are good men and true on the Liberal benches, but they have 
been overshadowed so long by the spreading branches of the Gladstonian 
beech, that they would be the first to start in amazement at the sugges- 
tion that they should attempt to take the initiative in anything. Some 
are growing old, others have allowed a constitutional lethargy to incapaci- 
tate them for active exertion. Mr. Campbcll-Bannerman might, if galva- 
nised by a sufficiently steady and intense current of political electricity, 
become a superior Liberal Mr. W. H. Smith, but he could hardly get 
beyond that standard of respectable utility. If Mr. Stansfeld were ten 
years younger, many things might have been possible ; but, as for most 
of their colleagues, they are as useful for defining the Liberal creed as 
the stokers on board Admiral Tryon’s flagship were for contriving the 
capture or the blockade of the Achill fleet. They get up the steam and 
are indispensable enough in their way ; but their place is in the stoke- 
hole, not on the quarter-deck. 


There is one man who might possibly have played a leading part in 
directing the evolution of the Liberalism of to-day into the Liberalism 
of the future, ifhe had not been compelled to expend on the services of 
a small nationality the genius which ought to have been available for 
the Empire. It is not one of the least of the disservices which the pro- 
longation of the Irish controversy has inflicted upon the country that 
Mr. Parnell is still regarded as nothing more than the leader of the Irish 
party. He possesses gifts which are so rare on the Liberal side as to 
make it little short of a disaster that for some years to come his services 
cannot be utilised in the Cabinet of the Empire. His keen insight, his 
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wide dispassionate survey, his immense power of reserve, and his calm and 
intrepid resolution are all qualities which may some day find a wider 
and more worthy field for their exercise than the petty squabbles of an 
Irish Assembly. Hitherto he has been known solely as the leader of 
the Irish clan. Hereafter it may be recognised that few men at West- 
minster have more of the Imperial mind. 


In the House of Lords, among the forlorn ban dof discouraged 
Abdiels who alone survive to uphold the Liberal cause, there are 
only two men to whom leadership in the future is regarded as possible. 
Of Lord Spencer it is impossible to speak too highly as a man or too 
meanly as a leader. He is at once an ideal country squire and an im- 
possible political chief. Loyal, upright, painstaking, experienced and 
conscientious, he would be the first to admit that the task of even sug- 
gesting a policy for the Liberals of to-morrow was one for which he 
possesses none of the indispensable qualifications. Lord Rosebery alone 
remains, and Lord Resebery is still in his political apprenticeship. His 
acceptance of the arduous and thankless post of Chairman of the London 
County Council brought him for the first time in his life into intimate 
practical connection with a popularly elected body. No better novitiate 
for the future leader of the New Liberalism could be devised by the 
wit of man than that of presiding over the first representative as- 
sembly entrusted with the government of the Greater London. Three 
years spent in the chair at Spring Gardens will make him or mar him, 
and even the most ruthless of Tory partisans must sincerely wish that 
he may not wilt under the great ordeal. Should he emerge successfully 
from the test to which he has submitted himself, there will hardly be a 
dissentient voice in the acclamation which will hail him as the necessary 
and only Joshua of the Liberal Israel. But that is still in the future. 
Lord Rosebery, at present practically harnessed to the London County 
Council, cannot be expected to formulate the programme or even to 
foreshadow the policy of the Liberals in the days which are to come. 


Ill 


THE field is therefore open. The old order is changing, giving place to 
the new. No party is committed to the defence of anything save the 
loaves and fishes, and every one is welcome to propound his own views 
as to the direction in which the Liberal party should seek to steer the 
vessel of State. 
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‘ New occasions teach new duties ; time makes ancient good uncouth ;’ 
and this is singularly true when the completeness of our victory renders 
the blind following of the old orders of the day even worse than an an- 
achronism. For successive generations Liberals have been conducting a 
patient, a prolonged, and in the end a successful siege of the great fortress 
of privilege and prescription from which the classes dominated the in- 
terests of the masses, But the Bastille has capitulated. All its outworks 
have passed into our hands ; the artillery, the munitions of war, even the 
central citadel itself, are now in our possession ; its garrison asks only to be 
allowed to remain under the orders of the victor. Such an event neces- 
sarily alters the whole tactics of our party. No doubt many are so con- 
sumed by the passions engendered by the long and arduous conflict that 
they can think of nothing but crowning their victory, French fashion, by a 
kind of political massacre of the garrison and a wholesale demolition of 
the old feudal keep. On the other hand, there are others whose one 
thought is that of turning upon the still remaining enemies of the people 
the captured artillery of their oppressors, and of using their fallen citadel 
against the classes as they used it against the masses. Against both of 
these extremes the saner Liberalism will do well to protest. Unless 
Liberalism is a mere phrase, the badge of a party ready to adopt without 
scruple when in power all the principles against which it has protested 
in Opposition, it is necessary for the leaders of the democracy, even in the 
very moment of their victory, to lay down and enforce with whatever 
authority they can muster the sternest and most peremptory of interdicts 
against the employment in the cause of the people of the methods of 
warfare, the principles of action, against which the Liberal party has been 
the great historic incarnate protest. Otherwise we shall see, as it was in 
France, that between the new liberty and the old oppression the only 


difference is in the persons of the oppressors and of their victims. 


It may, perhaps, somewhat clear the ground for a more positive and 
definite reconstruction of the Liberal creed if as a preliminary it is laid down 
what Liberalism is not. It is not the servile instrument of the Majority. 
The Liberal party, if it is to retain any right to call itself Liberal at all, must 
remain the unswerving guardian of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which it must now maintain against a dominant majority, as it for- 
merly maintained them against dominant minorities. The superstition of 
the divine right of the majority has no place in the Liberalism of to-morrow. 


The fact that Liberals have constantly invoked the aid of pcpular 
majorities in order to withstand the arbitrary interference of monarchs 
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and aristocracies with the rights of citizens and the liberties of individuals 
has confused many minds so much, that they seem almost to believe 
that the majority can do no wrong. This curious and absurd belief in 
the infallibility of the odd man, whose casting vote is supposed to have 
a right to invest one half of the voting population with more than all the 
absolute prerogatives of emperor or pope, is a pernicious heresy against 
which Liberalism must sedulously preserve even the hem of its gar- 
ment. The probability, indeed, is overwhelming, that, so far from the 
local voting majority, for the moment, being infallibly right, and therefore 
safely to be entrusted with absolute power over the rights, liberties, pro- 
perty, and lives of the community, the local voting majority is probably 
mistaken, and will abuse its power as unscrupulously as any other 
potentate. Power is one of the most demoralising of all things, and an 
absolute majority is constantly tempted to be as tyrannical and as unjust 
as .any despot or oligarchy. Not even the most overwhelming of 
majoritics has any right to do wrong, and the principles of liberty and 
justice need as sedulous safeguarding against the‘absolutism of majorities 
as against the absolutism of monarchs. The Liberalism of the Past 
invented and established the great principle of a Limited Monarchy. 
The Liberalism of the Future will have to assert and supply the same 
principle of limitation against the absolutism of the popular majority. 
How this is to be done is a question of practical politics, calling for 
infinite vigilance and caution in the working out of the details of legis- 
lation and of administration. It is enough at present to lay down the 
principle. It is recognised in the most uncompromising fashion in the 
Republican branch of the English-speaking world. The founders of 
the American Republic have hedged round with almost impossible limita- 
tions the authority of the local voting majority when it attempts to 
meddle with the great fundamentals of the Constitution. The impulsive 
and impatient reformer stands aghast at the restrictions as to time, cir- 
cumstance, and dimensions of the majority which are imposed upon all 
those who would amend the Constitution of the United States. But, 
although Lord Salisbury has occasionally cast a longing, lingering look 
at the safeguards of the American Constitution, Liberals have, as yet, 
hardly begun to contemplate the necessity of placing any limitations 
whatever beyond those of natural vés zzertie and the friction of legislation 
upon the immediate enforcement of the most arbitrary caprice of His 
Majesty the Majority. 


The only approach that has been made to a practical handling of 
this question has been the proviso mercifully inserted in the Local Option 
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Bill to the effect that the local voting majority shall not have authority 
to confiscate the means of livelihood possessed by a large category of 


the citizens, unless it is at least twice as strong as the minority. Here 
we have the Divine Right of the majority to interfere with liberty 
checked by the proviso of the Two Thirds. The concession may be 
illogical, the precise limitation may be confused, but it is invalu- 


able as indicating even in the minds of the most advanced of 
the courtiers of King Majority the necessity for providing some 
adequate safeguard against the arbitrary action of the local voting 
majority. This will become more apparent as the principle of de- 
centralisation comes to be carried out more thoroughly. Local 
voting majorities, unless checked by the strong hand of the law, will 
probably play strange pranks. Every now and then our law courts 


are compelled to intervene in order to quash some regulation made 
by local authorities which was beyond their powers. The right of 


public procession, repeatedly assailed in this fashion by elected bodies, 
has been repeatedly defended by our judges, who, however, have not 
been by any means as energetic in defending the right of free speech. 


The tendency of the custodians of power to abuse their authority 
develops itself gradually. Nor is it safe to say that King Majority, who 


is but yesterday established on his throne, will never play the tyrant 
because at the beginning of his reign he showed himself indisposed to 


despotism. The belief that a majority can do no wrong is certain to beget 
abuse, and an excited democracy is apt to take short cuts through law 


and privilege to attain its object. Because a majority can do anything 
it pleases, it is too often thought that it has a right to do everything it 


pleases. But might is not right in the case of majorities any more than 
it is in the case of monarchs. 


At present the only limitation generally recognised upon the exercise 
of the power of majorities relates to the practice of religious persecu- 
tion. It is admitted on all hands that the strongest majority that ever 
existed would have no right to re-enact the statute for the burning of 
heretics, to reimpose the Test and Corporation Acts, or even to levy a 
Church rate. The most uncompromising advocate of the right of the 
majority to do whatever it pleases admits that even a majority of nine 
to one has no right to tax A for the purpose of teaching the religion of 
B. The way in which this limitation was established was very curious. 
Church rates were never imposed except in cases where, after a plebiscite, 
the local voting majority declared in their favour. They were abolished, not 
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because the local voting majority shrank from enforcing them, but because 
a few members of the out-voted minority resolutely and persistently defied 


the authority of the majority, and submitted to the seizure of their goods 


and to imprisonment rather than pay an impost to which they entertained 
conscientious objections. Here as elsewhere liberty has only been pre- 
served by sacrifice. The frontiers of freedom have been extended by 


martyrdom. But it may be well to take legal security for the safe- 


guarding of ground so won. Take another instance. The local voting 
majority at Plymouth would probably to-morrow establish, if it dared, 
some local system of regulation corresponding to the odious folice des 


maurs. A local rate in aid of prostitution would, no doubt, provoke the 


minority to oppose that passive resistance which repealed Church rates. 
But it is somewhat archaic to rely solely upon such expedients for the 


preservation of the gains of past victories. 


Among the restrictions upon the abuse of powers by the local 
voting majority, especially in the matter of expenditure, there is none 
which exceeds in efficiency the application of the invariable rule that 


those who spend shall be the representatives of those who have to pay. 


In other words, the development of socialism must be paid for, not out 
of taxes, but out of rates. Any extravagance may be expected from 
men who can dip into the Imperial Exchequer. The most rigid par- 


simony is natural when the ratepayer, who is always poor, is confined 


to the expenditure of his own money. 


Another check that might be suggested is the interdict upon the 
appropriation orc onfiscation of any private rights without compensa- 
tion being paid. Honesty, on the whole, is the best policy, and progress 


will be surer when it is not accompanied by a disregard for the legitimate 
rights of property. Hitherto the danger has lain in the other direction. 


But symptoms are not wanting that in the reaction from the idolatry of 
vested rights the masses may rush into the opposite extreme, and re- 
gard confiscation as a short cut to prosperity, instead of being, as it is, 
a roundabout way to ruin. 


It is idie to bring forward schemes of proportional representation as 
if they constituted an efficient check upon the abuse of the power of the 
majority. They merely secure that a minority shall be heard before it is 
over-ridden. What is needed is the establishment of the principle that the 
rights of the smallest of minorities are as sacred as those of the largest 
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majority. The unimpeded exercise of the right of public meeting and 
public processions, the right of free speech and of free press, the free 
exercise of all forms of religious worship, the right to a fair trial in 
open court by a jury of one’s peers, the right of Habeas Corpus, exemp- 
tion from enforced contribution to teaching a religion in which you do not 
believe, freedom to combine, to trade, and to travel, the right to repre- 
sentation, and a career open to all talents without bar of tests, of religion, 
of class, of race, or of sex—all these represent so many limitations upon 
the absolutism of majorities which it might be well to secure by a 
new Magna Charta adjusted to the altered circumstances of the case, 
in which King Demos has superseded King John. 


IV 


THE Liberals of To-morrow will be economists, but they will be Social 
Economists. Their standpoint will not be the maximum production of 
wealth, but the maximum realisation of human happiness ; their ideal 
will be the attaining of a human life for every human being, and they 
will be more concerned about the equity of the distribution of this 
world’s goods than about their accumulation. The science of economics 
will be as carefully studied as ever, but from a different standpoint 
—-the standpoint of the multitudinous poor rather than that of the 
comfortable few. 


The true social economist does not experiment by legislation. He 
leaves experiment to the individual, to voluntary enterprise, to local 
public spirit. The vanguard of the army of progress is never led by 
the legislator. The work of legislation is to generalise the good results 
already proved by experiment to be attainable by the adoption of certain 
methods. The pioneers, the most enterprising, the most philanthropic, 
the most religious individuals or associations, march in advance. Many 
fail—some succeed. Those who succeed make good their footing, and 
prove that they have found a position up to which it is then the duty of 
the legislator to bring the main body and the stragglers in the rear. 
Hence in the legislative programme of the social economist there are 
no startling novelties, no original and daring flights into the region of 
the unknown. He confines himself chiefly to the simple task of com- 
pelling the bad citizens to act up to the standard already adopted, by 
their own free will, by their more public-spirited neighbours. This was 
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the case with the Factory Acts, the Mines Regulations Act, and the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. They merely enforced on all employers the 
limitations and precautions voluntarily adopted by the better employers. 
To secure this end, the Social Economist relies first upon persuasion and 
then upon compulsion, and it is one of the most promising signs of the 
times that the persuasiveness of mere publicity is every year becoming 


more compulsory. 


The social economists will not, for instance, attempt to secure by 
Act of Parliament a minimum wage or a maximum working-day. But 
they will seek to have it laid down with due precision, with the authority 
of the State, what constitutes, what is the indispensable and irreducible 
minimum, for a human existence, and in this, of course, the State would 
proceed, not only by precept, but by example. The Local Government 
Board defines in its model bye-laws the conditions indispensable for 
healthy and safe habitations. In like manner the State could define an 
ideal of the material conditions of existence, to which it should be the 
duty of the community to endeavour to bring up its most backward 
meinbers. The mere existence of such a standard would itself quicken 
aspiration, and stimulate independent exertion on the part of the 
individuals. Suppose, for instance, that it was declared that the normal 
working week ought not to exceed six days, that the normal working 
day ought not to exceed nine hours, and that the minimum wage 
ought not to fall below 15s. in the country and 20s. in the town. Does 
anyone doubt that the mere declaration of such a standard would tend 
to make every workman feel morally justified in pressing for its con- 
cession and throw the whole onus of proving its impossibility upon the 
employer who was compelled to enforce lower terms? The existence of 
a class whose material condition fell below the minimum officially 
declared by the conscience of the community to be indispensable for a 
human existence would come to be regarded as a disgrace. Capitalists 
or landlords or shareholders drawing large dividends from property, 
whose labourers were not up to the official standard, would be pilloried 
as public enemies, and no opportunity would be lost of making them 
smart for keeping their workmen under the standard. A railway company 
which worked its signalmen seven days a week for twelve hours a day 
would find that a jury would award far heavier damages in case of 
accident than if it could prove that the conditions of labour were better 
than the official minimum. And in like manner Boards of Guardians 
would be more liberal in dealing with applicants for relief who had 
never been able to secure the standard terms than with those who had 
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had the standard and had made no provision for ill-health or old age. 
The existence in any parts of the country of any large class sunk below 
the official standard would form the subject of public inquiry, similar to 
that which takes place when there is an outbreak of cholera or rinder- 
pest, for the existence of underfed citizens subsisting under inhuman 
conditions would be regarded as constituting a distinct peril to the 
State. 


The social economists will also insist upon the more active interven- 
tion of the State, not in the fixing of wages, but in the removal of those 
obstacles which at present impede the natural course of the higgling of 
the market. Whenever, for instance, a strike or a lock-out occurs on any 
considerable scale, the State would at once open a public local court of 
inquiry to ascertain beyond all dispute the exact facts on which the 
controversy turns, and to publish a statement of the point at issue. 
Every effort should be taken to narrow down the difference between 
the parties to an irreducible minimum by the ordinary process of bar- 
gaining or higgling in the open court, and when that irreducible minimum 
has been reached, every effort should be made to induce the disputants 
to refer, not the whole case, but the irreducible minimum in dispute, to 
arbitration or some other form of settlement. The side that refused 
arbitration would be pilloried. No employers who had incurred such a 
penalty would ever have a chance of election for a popular constituency ; 
they might be held up with impunity to hatred and contempt, for no 
jury would find their assailant guilty of libel, and the pressure of public 
opinion would usually prevent any excessive prolongation of the feud. 


When once any district is proclaimed as having sunk below the 
standard necessary for human existence, every effort would be made to 
drain it of its waste and surplus labour. Information as to markets 
where labour was in demand should be circulated broadcast. Migration 
and emigration should be encouraged, and, as a last resource, state 
colonisation might be resorted to. Advances of money secured upon 
holdings in the colonies would be made to give the under-standard 
citizen a chance of attaining a human existence on more congenial 
soil. 


The condition of the people question, in short, will, under the influ- 
ence of the Liberalism of To-morrow, be seriously taken in hand with 
a view to the permanent amelioration of the lotof mankind. Education 
will naturally assume an ever-increasing importance. To diminish the 
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need for labour which leaves no space for leisure, it is necessary to 
increase its efficiency, to improve the quality so as to reduce the 
quantity. 


Legislative measures may legitimately be employed to secure at the 
beginning of life the breathing space necessary for the acquirement of 
the education necessary to enable human beings to make the most of their 
faculties. Already, except in the case of the infants sacrificed to the 
amusement of the theatre-goers, the first thirteen years of life are conse- 
crated to instruction. This section of life will be gradually extended. 
Education will become universally free, and a certain irreducible govern- 
ment minimum of food will be secured to every child during school hours. 
Already the beginnings of a strong reaction are visible towards a more 
rational technical education that fits children for their future work, and 
every boy and girl in the land will be taught the rudiments of that 
primitive industry which makes man the master of the soil and 
woman the mistress of the household. And, recognising that, of all the 


sources of national well-being, the most valuable are the minds of 
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superior natural capacity, no effort will be spared to supply every clever 


boy and girl with a free course of the highest education that school, 


college, and university can supply. 

The moment the well-being of each individual is regarded as the 
great object of the State, the whole point of view from which the multi- 
plication of the species is regarded changes. Instead of encouraging 


the reckless spawning of unmanageable families, and of absolutely 


rewarding the production of human litters, it will be regarded as 
a social offence of the first magnitude to add a single unit to the popu- 


do 


lation for whose upbringing the authors of his being are not competent 
liy. In a more stringent enforcement of 


to provide morally and materia 
y 


the obligations and responsibilities of paternity, society may cultivate a 


fruitful field which has lain barren for ages. Every child is defrauc 


world without a father and a mother in a position jointly capable of per- 
forming the duties of parentage, and the State as guardian of 
its minors would have right of action against such persons as much 
as if they wilfully mutilated their offspring by gouging out its eyes or 
amputating its legs. The above problem of relations of men and women 
will be reconsidered from the point of view of the child—the citizen of 


the future. 


One of the foremost objects of the social economists will be to en- 
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large, improve, and develop the common estate of the common people. 
Here, again, it will but proceed upon well-established lines. All that is 
necessary to be done is to secure for all members of the community the 
advantages which the more advanced towns and villages have already 
procured—to secure the restoration of the ancient rights of the com- 
munity, the pasturage, fishing, and many other privileges that have fallen 
into desuetude. It is no vain dream; it is but the logical carrying out 
everywhere of what already exists in sections—-to imagine a state of 
society in which every community of civilised men would possess as their 
common inheritance a public park, with recreation grounds and daily 
music, water for swimming and boating, a free library with branch reading- 
rooms within five minutes’ walk of every door, a local museum and 
picture gallery, free schools, primary and secondary, and _ technical 
assembly-rooms for public and private reunions, bath-rooms and wash- 
houses, hospitals and dispensaries and convalescent homes, almshouses, 
créches and industrial homes, with common pasture and allotment lands. 
Already all the more advanced municipalities own their own town-halls, 
their own markets, their sewage-farms, their own gas and water works ; 
before long they will all own their docks and their tramways, their 
lodging-houses, their public houses, and their theatres. Without any 
compulsion, but simply by the process of public pillory, by which every 
community would be officially branded as lacking the normal appliances 
of a civilised government, the State could do much to bring up every 
community to the standard of civilisation implied in the foregoing list 
of constituents of the common estate which ought to be regarded as 
the natural inheritance of every child in our land. Ambitious as the 
programme sounds, when all is accomplished we shall not have got far 
beyond the natural inheritance of every healthy English child born in a 
country village with its village green, its public school ; its common 
pasturage and moorlands and stream, its church, that ‘ opera house of the 
poor man’; the peal of bells, ‘the poor man’s only music’; the village 
library and almshouse, the parish dispensary and co-operative store. 
In this as in other things the last word of the most complex civilisation 
is to get back to nature. 


The more the common estate is developed, the more indispensable 
is it to develop the sense of the duty which every individual owes to 
the local community. In Switzerland any adult who has no service to 
perform to the commune is regarded as a danger to the State. The 
moment a young man becomes a householder he is laid hold of and 


harnessed as it were to the unpaid service of the commune. It is the 
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secret of social health. A man or woman who is not directly responsi- 
ble for the performance of some local public function, however 
insignificant it may be, lapses into indifference or censorious fault- 
finding. The whole community in the harness, that is the ideal, and 
the pillory for all those who shirk the allotted task. There is no such 
security against disorder and revolution as the responsible exercise of 
authority by every citizen. In old days in this country, and in Ireland 
at the present time, whenever any exceptionally active and influential 
private citizen engaged in the work of agitation, the first thought of the 
authorities was how to clap him into gaol. in the future their first instinct 
will be how to clap him into office. Not the hulks, but the closely- 
watched slavery of responsible authority, is the proper corrective of the 


violence of the demagogue. 


There are many objects of social reformers which have not as yet 
advanced beyond the sphere of private enterprise. There are, for instance, 
the securing to every citizen of a human home, the formation of industrial 
villages, the development of co-operative production, and the creation of 
subsidiary industries for the employment of the leisure which will be 
secured by the general shortening of the hours of the legal day. But 
there is one sphere which offers the social economist an ample field for 
his exertions, which even now is marked out as the province of the State. 
The New Liberalism will probably concern itself much more with the 
question of the relief of the poor than with questions of foreign policy. 
The social economist is not likely to advocate the indiscriminate re- 
establishment of out-door relief. There is sufficient of the political 
economist about him to avoid that snare. But the following programme 


of Poor Law reform will probably meet with his enthusiastic approval :— 


(1) Workhouses to be at least as comfortable, as healthy, as first- 
class gaols’ and their inmates to be as well fed and attended to as ordi- 
nary criminals. 

(2) Recipients of Poor Law relief to be classified into those who are 
the worn-out veterans of industry, pensioners of the State, whose in- 
digence is due to no fault of their own, and who are, therefore, to be held 
in all honour, and the thriftless, idle, dissolute refuse of society whose 
relief should be framed on a lower scale and accompanied by restrictions 
that would mark the censure of the community. 

(3) The establishment of industrial farms on the German and Dutch 


system, where all temporarily unemployed could earn their rations and 
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lodgings, and acquire training that would fit them for making their way 
in the colonies. 

(..) The acquirement by the Poor Law Unions of estates in the 
colonies, on which, by a system of advances raised by the Imperial 
credit, those capable of colonisation should be planted out, the outlay 
being secured on the land, and the profit of the increment of the value 
of the estate being available for the relief of the rates. 


(5) The extension of the system of boarding out. 


(6) The gradual substitution of a system of provident insurance for 
that of the present Poor Law. 


(7) The introduction into the administration of a large proportion of 


working men and women. 


There are other reforms which might be mentioned, but these will 


suffice for the moment. 


It is impossible to consider these questions apart from the land. 
Whatever may be the case in the remote future, for the present the 


landowner is an indispensable element in our social economy. Even in 


Ireland the extinction of the centres of agricultural improvement and 


local leadership supplied by the better landlords would be a national 
calamity of the first magnitude. In England the landlord is even more 


indispensable, On most estates he supplies better houses at a cheaper 


rate to the people than could be built by the most philanthropic 
commune. All that is necessary to do is to accelerate the process, 
educational and otherwise, by which the landowner is learning that he 
exists for the people, not that the people exists for him. The old park 
wall fencing the squire, his children, and his pheasants from the villagers 
must come down. It is an archaic survival from a period of barbarism 
as much out of date as the moat and the portcullis. The landowner in 
future will pay taxes and rates, and discharge all the responsibilities and 


bear all the burdens of ownership, in order to secure for the people all 


the advantages and all the enjoyment of the land. His rent is but 
his wages for acting as local leader and director of the affairs of his 
estate. He is only a trustee for the people, and the more loyally he 


accepts the position, the longer his days are likely to be on the land 


which he has inherited from his fathers. 


The old landed system of this country has had its uses, and they 


are not yet extinct. The democracy, like the butterfly, needed, and to 
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some extent still needs, its protecting chrysalis. But the chrysalis of 
feudalism is fulfilling its vazson a’étre, and will pass. It has preserved 
for the people the parks, which, if it had not existed, an uncultured and 
grasping peasantry would have destroyed ; and it has kept togéther great 
parcels of territory in a condition which will render it feasible for us in 
the fulness of time to replace the individual landlord by a local re- 
presentative board, in which would be invested the inalienable fee- 
simple of the soil. Not until that change has been effected will our 
people have attained their majority and have fully entered into their 
inheritance. But in this, as in all other forms of socialism, the secret of 


safety and of success is to be found in the resolute refusal to allow 
nationalisation to be substituted for the communal or the municipal 


system of social organisation. 


The rural ideal of the social economist is the establishment of local 


communities, as far as possible self-supporting and sclf-sufficing 


g, not 
too numerous to be unmanageable, but sufficiently populous to secure 


social intercourse and the appliances of civilisation. But this can only 


be mentioned in passing ; its consideration in detail would carry us too 


far afield. 


The Socialist will no doubt scout the tentative programme of the 
Social Economist as miserably inadequate. But this paper deals with 
the Liberalism of to-morrow ; not with the Liberalism of the day after 
to-morrow. And he would be a sanguine Socialist who would venture 
to predict that even this programme, timid and tentative though it may 
seem to him, is not quite as advanced as the Liberals are likely to adopt 


for some time to come. The principle of proceeding by steps and by 
persuasion rather than by bounds under compulsion has many advantages, 


and even the most fervid advocate of an Eight Hours Bill may be 
satisfied if, in the next ten years, the State were to hold up the eight 


hours day as an ideal standard towards which all good citizens should 
endeavour to conform, rather than as a Procrustean rule to be enforced 


by imprisonment and fine. 


So much has been said of the social economic side of the Liberalism of 
to-morrow that the more strictly political aspects of the future pro- 


gramme of the party must be briefly hurried over. It will be seen that, 
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in defiance of the Evangelical warning, a great deal of very new wine 
is to be poured into some very old bottles. 


1. The Monarchy.—The discussion on the royal grants brought into 
relief tendencies which will hereafter become more pronounced. Twenty 
years ago it seemed as if some form of Republicanism was likely to 
commend itself to our people. That tendency has disappeared. The 
Crown was never safer than to-day because its prerogatives are now in 
the grasp of the people. For the realisation of reforms which the classes 
will resist, the Royal prerogative is invaluable. He would indeed be 
an infatuated Democrat who, from a sentimental hatred of the monarch- 
ical form, were to refuse to employ in the cause of the people the vast 
store of weapons rusting in the armoury of the Crown. When David 
had overcome Goliath, he did not hesitate to use the giant’s sword to 
smite the Philistine, and the New Liberalism regards all the vast and 
shadowy prerogatives of the Crown as now part and parcel of the inherit- 
ance of the people. The royal sceptre in the hands of a popular prime 
minister will enable us to overbear the Peers without disturbance—to effect 
changes which it would otherwise require a revolution to accomplish. 
Nor is that the only reason why the Monarchy has rehabilitated itself 
with the Democracy. The more decentralisation spreads, the more import- 
ant becomes the glittering circlet which is the constitutional symbol of 
the unity of the realm. The more distant are the outposts of English 
colonisation, the more indispensable becomes the institution which 
towers sufficiently high above the level of society to be visible from the 
ends of the earth. Another reason is that the Crown enables the 
Democracy to exercise direct authority over one of the largest landed 
estates in the country. The control of Parliament over the Crown lands 
is a practical form of the nationalisation of the land, which, although its 
full significance is obscured just now by Rangers, Commissioners, and 
other Jacks in office, is a reality capable of vast development. The 
idiotic restrictions enforced at present in Windsor Forest by which the 
public is shut out from its own inheritance will not outlast the first 
general election in which the facts are clearly set out before the electors. 
It will be the fault of the people themselves if the management of the 
Crown lands is not an ideal for the management of all the landed 
estates in the country. Then, again, he is but a tyro in the art of govern- 
ment who does not perceive how invaluable is the Crown as a genteel 
agency for doing the indispensable minimum of necessary and legiti- 
mate ‘corruption,’ so called. The advantages of an institution which 
can give a transcendent value to a ribbon or a star as a means of en- 
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couraging zeal and rewarding industry in the public service are simply in- 
calculable. Equally obvious, although not so frequently recognised, are 
the uses of royalty as a means of advertisement. It is of great im- 
portance that the Executive Government should have ready to hand an 
effective apparatus for advertising institutions and causes to which it is 
necessary to call the attention of the public. Lastly, it is evident that 
the English people are in no mood to exchange for a drab Republic the 
scarlet splendour of the Crown. Our people love pageantry. They 
hardly get enough show for their money. But that is no reason for the 
ridiculous suggestion to upholster the throne in cotton velvet and to 
practise stern cconomy by substituting a hansom cab for the royal 
carriage and six. 


2. The House of Lords.—There are two views about the House of 
Lords. Either it will survive pretty much as it is as the Second Chamber 
in a strictly English local Parliament, or it will gradually be developed 
out of its present hereditary character into an Imperial Senate. In the 
wider Imperial organisation which will inevitably grow out of Home 
Rule there is no place for the present Chamber. But its transformation 
is not impossible. The hereditary principle is of course doomed. It 
may linger in a limited form, but that is all. The direction in which 
the transforming process will move is somewhat obscure, but it seems 
probable that the first step will be the infusion of colonial magnates on 
the nomination of the Crown and the election of colonial legislatures. 
After that the English peers will, in some system of proportional repre- 
sentation, be allowed to elect, say,a hundred members of their own order 
who will sit with the Irish and Scotch elective peers in the reconstituted 
House. The County Councils may then be empowered to elect repre- 
sentatives, and in this fashion, out of the present impossible anachronism, 
something really resembling an Imperial Senate may ultimately spring. 


3. The Church—The question of the relation between Church and 
State will probably perplex the Liberalism of to-morrow as it has per- 
plexed the Liberalism of yesterday and as it perplexes the Liberalism of 
to-day. Judging by the analogy of our history, it is more probable that 
we shall see the evolution of the ecclesiastical: vicar whose first duty is 
the performance of rites of worship into the humanitarian minister 
whose first duty will be the service of man. The only ethical associa- 
tion which can justly be established and endowed by the State is one 
whose doctrines are practically accepted by the whole community. 
That was the case when the Church was Roman Catholic. When the 
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community ceased to take its religion from Rome the priest was trans- 
formed into a clergyman, and subscription to the Roman dogma and 
Roman ritual was no longer enforced upon the ministers of the Church. 
The community has now gone through another development. It is no 
longer Anglican. The Church of the Nation represents only a section 
of the population. If the institution is to be nationalised, it must be 
readjusted so as to make it once more coincide with the views held in 
common by the whole nation. That is to say, that, as the Church was 
changed from Roman to Protestant at the Reformation, it must now 
become an unsectarian Association for Doing Good. All theological and 
ecclesiastical subscription must be abolished. The churches will be avail- 
able for use in turn by all religious bodies, and the new vicar will not 
necessarily be required to minister at the altar. He (or she, for it is 
absurd to imagine that one half of humanity is to remain ostracised because 
of its sex) will look after the temporal, moral, social, and intellectual 
welfare of their flock, endeavour to ameliorate the condition of their 
parishioners, continually labouring to bring the whole community up to 
their standard of human life, and in short will be the popularly elected 
tribune of the people. The revenues of the Church would thus be re- 
stored once more to the service of the whole people, while the rites of 
the Anglican sect would be carried on, as the rites of other sects are 
carried on, at the expense, not of the nation, but of the members of the 
sect. In education, the State will restrict itself absolutely to secular 
instruction. Whatever religious instruction is given must be imparted, 
not by the State, which is composed of men of all religions, but by the 
Churches, who must provide at their own expense for the religious 


tuition which the scholars need. 


4. The Army and Navy.—The defensive forces of the country need 
to be brought into harmony with the development of our Empire over- 
sea and readjusted to the alteration that has taken place in the foreign 
policy of this country. It*cannot be too often repeated that the future 
of the world belongs to the English-speaking races. The New World is 
English, as the new Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire was 
barbarian. The Continent of Europe is now only Byzantium. It has 
its feuds; those between the French and the German are like those 
between the Blues and Greens in the circus at Constantinople ; but they 


lie outside the great current of the world’s affairs. It will linger on 
for some centuries, as did the Eastern Empire until it received its death- 
blow from the Turks, but the history of civilisation is not with it, but 
with us. Hence our foreign policy is radically different from what it 
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was when Europe was still the centre of the world. We no longer 
require an army for service on the Continent. We only need a force to 
defend our shores, to garrison our Oriental dependencies, and perform the 
police duties which from time to time arise on the frontiers of civilisa- 
tion. At the same time it is idle to disguise the fact that, unless the pre- 
cedents of all history are undergoing a salutary change, we are now 
mearing a war which will test to the uttermost the fibre of our people. 
For nearly eighty years our shores have never been menaced by a foreign 
foe. Wehave warred inthe Crimea, in the Baltic, in the Mediterranean, 
and in all parts of the world, but at home we have been at peace. We 
may fervently hope that this may mark the dawn of a halcyon era of 
assured tranquillity. But the omens are menacing. Precedent is 
against it, and our nation may once again be plunged into the blood 
bath which seems, alas! to be the va dolorosa of national develop- 
ment. Should the call come, it will be well if our military authorities, 
instead of wasting their time in clamouring for an impossible conscription, 
had used their wits in compacting the five hundred thousand men with 
muskets who constitute the forces of the Crown into a mobile and 
effective army, and in developing the local defensive forces of the 
colonies so as to render it possible for all parts of the Empire to co- 
operate against the foe. If compulsory service should be indispensable, 
the Swiss not the German system should be our guide. Thirty days’ 
‘smart training of our youth under canvas every summer might be 
useful as a measure of national hygiene—although from that point of 
view it would be difficult to refuse similar advantages to the other sex, 
who, in their calling as mothers, have to undergo risk of death due to 
Jack of healthy physical training greater than that of the ordinary 
soldier—and would at least enable a hasty levy of mobiles to know 





sufficient of the rudiments of drill to fill up gaps in the ranks of the 
regulars. Of the navy it is hardly necessary to speak. Its maintenance 
at a strength adequate to defend our Empire and our commerce against 
any two navies in the world is the first duty of the Imperial Cabinet. 
What constitutes that strength should be decided by an Imperial 
‘Commission, and when once ascertained, it should be defined by 
Act of Parliament, and any minister made liable to penal servitude 
who allowed it to fall below the irreducible minimum standard of 


Safety. 
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VI 


IF these be the aspirations of the Liberals, how are they to be realised ? 
How is a programme so far-reaching, involving as it does the recon- 
struction of the Imperial system, and the transformation of Old 
England on the lines of a social democratic evolution, to be carried out 
in face of the obstructive forces which at present impede the concession 
of Home Rule? How is a party which is admittedly so weak as the 
Liberals will be, even if Mr. Gladstone remains at their head, to undertake 
a task involving labour so immense in handling problems so complex ? 
The answer to this is not easy, if we confine our gaze to the narrow 
limits of the three kingdoms. But the means by which the problem 
may be solved is an open secret. We have only to call in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old, and we have the clue to the 
solution cf all our difficulties. 


Take, for instance, the question of Home Rule. That is the first 
task which lies before the Liberal majority which will issue from the 
polls after the next general election. What can be more obvious and 
more simple than the duty which will be incumbent upon the Liberal 
prime minister to add to his Cabinet representatives of the colonies where 
Home Rule has been in practical working operation for a whole genera- 
tion? What can be more absurd than the refusal from mere hidebound 
pedantry to refuse to take into council, in framing a Bill for establishing a 
subordinate legislature and a semi-independent exccutive, any statesmen 
but those who were trained in sections of the Empire where subordi- 
nate legislatures and semi-independent executives are utterly un- 
known ? Within the dominions of the Queen, subject to the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament, there have been trained statesmen who in 
sagacity, in courage, and in eloquence are not unworthy to rank as peers 
with the foremost of our race, and who have besides enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of having passed their political lives in the practical 
administration of systems of Home Rule. Surely it is the most natural 
thing in the world to expect that in the next Imperial Cabinct 
representatives of the Dominion, of Australia and the Cape will 
occupy leading seats! Alas! so far is that from being the case that 
the very suggestion will probably be ridiculed ; and every statesman 
in the Empire who knows what Home Rule means will be carefully 
excluded from the Liberal Cabinet because, forsooth, he does not 
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belong to lesser Britain. It is the policy of the high park wall once 
more. That wall must come down. If we are one Empire, the Queen 
must call to her councils the ablest to advise her from every part of her 
dominions. Fortunately the constitution interposes no difficulty. The 
Crown could bestow peerages upon the requisite three colonial states- 
men, and they could reinforce with their authority and their eloquence 
and their representative character the feeble ranks of the Home 
Rulers in the Great Chamber of Reaction. 


The case of Home Rule, although important and striking, is by no 
means the only one in which it is essential that we should call in to our 
aid the counsels of our brethren beyond the seas. In the great 
question of naval defence, in the still larger question of an Imperial 
Customs Union, it is impossible for an Imperial Parliament or an 
Imperial Cabinet to discuss with knowledge or to act without peril 
while the representatives of the colonies are unheard at Westminster. 
There is hardly an argument used in the Reform Debates of 1832 and 
1866 which does not apply with equal force against the monstrous absur- 
dity of denying to Melbourne and Sydney, Toronto and Cape Town, any 
voice in the assembly which decides for the Empire of which they form 
a part the momentous questions on which their peace, security, and 
prosperity depend. The smallest, the most insignificant parliamentary 
borough in England or Wales, in Scotland or in Ireland, has more to say 
in the Imperial councils than the great young commonwealths which 
have sprung up under the shelter of our sway. It is Gatton and Old 


Sarum over again. 


That, however, it will be said, does not matter so long as the dis- 
franchised without the pale make no demand for admission. Even if 
this were admitted, it does not apply to the argument that, although 
the colonies may dispense with representation at Westminster, we 
sorely need their representatives. This is not merely because the 
colonists would supply an Elizabethan element which is somewhat 
lacking to the politicians of the Victorian era, but because they are the 
children of the Democratic system into which we are just entering, and 
because without their co-operation and their aid it is impossible for 
us to solve the problems of our social difficulties. Since the Australians 
took to subsidising the Dockers’ strike, the force of this observation is 
patent to the dullest mind. What is the sense of discussing Eight Hours 
Bills in an Imperial assembly from which all representatives of the 
colony where the eight hours law has been in practical operation for 
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years are carefully shut out ? When we come to discuss the probability of 
relieving our over-populated islands of the annual overplus of citizens, 
how vexatious it is to be without a single representative from the vast un- 
peopled spaces where our people must hereafter find space in which to 
live! The colonists belong to the new era. They know what life is 
without established churches, hereditary chambers, or standing armies. 
They understand free education and the working of a democratic landed 
system. We who are but timidly putting to sea on the same waters 
cannot afford to dispense with the constant counsel and assistance of 
more experienced navigators. Hence, if we really mean business, we 
can hardly have too many colonials in the next Cabinet, and we should 
pack the House of Lords with life-peers from beyond the seas. 


The perilous problem of our social Sphynx Great Britain cannot 
solve alone. It is only by the closest possible co-operation with Greater 
Britain that we can hope to rede the riddle and realise the ideals which 
glow resplendent before the cager eyes of those who represent the 
Liberalism of To-morrow. 


W. T. STEAD. 
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A TragizComedp and a Page of History 


SATIRIST in search of an example by which to show the in- 
» vincible repugnance of individual tastes in matters of art, and the 
consequent futility of critical discussion, could scarcely desire a better 
case for the paradox than the estimate of the poet Euripides. From his 
own time to the present day it has been the fate of his works to raise a 
strange and complicated discord of opinions. He was scarcely cold in 
his grave when Aristophanes hastened to set up the jousts for a tourna- 
ment of letters, and devoted the most brilliant of his national dramas 
to a question such as never perhaps before, and seldom since, has been 
so pompously debated—whether the dead poet had or had not a right 
to his accredited place as a master supreme in his kind. 


And where the question is left by Aristophanes in the “rags, there 
in effect, and in spite of all changes, it now remains. That vast popu- 
larity and influence, which the comedy presumes to exist, have never 
been withdrawn, nor ever ceased to provoke from time to time the same 
sort of scornful rage which they provoked in the comedian. By the side 
of A&schylus and Sophocles he was compelled to place Euripides, and 
Euripides only ; and yet he would gladly have converted the throne to 
a pillory. So now, in a list of the world’s greatest poets, the ducal rank 
of the literary baronage, no one could omit the name of Euripides 
without being conscious of the gap. And yet in a general history of 
Attic drama, itis possible for a scholar to bestow on Euripides a chapter 
of venomous depreciation, and to back it with respected names.' 


" See the criticism of Schlegel, as reproduced and endorsed by Donaldson in his 7heatre of 
the Greeks, 
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Among the living poets of England one has eloquently defended the 


unity of the great tragic triad, while another has declared, with some- 


thing more than his habitual emphasis, the impossibility that any one 


worth attention should ever put Euripides in the same class with the 
other two. 


Such a disagreement of doctors might well stop our mouths if in 
these few remarks we were aiming at any decision. But the very dis- 
agreement is a temptation to ask the cause of it, and why, when most 
writers who have made a venture for the first rank have been speedily 
fixed to their places, within or without, by something like a general 
consent, Euripides alone (for I believe he has no parallel) should be 
crowned indeed, but with such an uneasy and disputed crown. The 
fact I take to be that Euripides wrote at a moment in the history 
of literature not merely, like all moments in history, unique, but 
egregiously and inimitably unique. He swam in the swirl of two strong 
currents, which, taking their rise in the mind of the same inventor, 
flowing, clashing, and mixing diversely ever since, threw up around 
Euripides the spray of their most bewildering conflict. 


When Eschylus, in the phrase of Aristophanes, ‘first reared the 
pomp of tragic style, a date which may be put about level with 
Euripides’ birth, his work had two effects, one of which he planned and 
consciously accomplished, while the other he certainly did not design, 
nor in its full consequences even comprehend. He perfected the 
sublime and he made realism inevitable. As for sublimity, it is the 
essence of him. For the type of his art antiquity rightly chose the 
stately and unfamiliar costume by which he strove to raise his person- 
ages literally above and out of the common level. He had the faculty 
of greatness, in theme, style, words, everything. It belonged in part 
to his age ; his contemporary Pindar has it more perhaps than any other 
except himself. But A®éschylus has it most, and for the exquisite pleasure 
of elevation there is none like him. To sustain this height he made 
(we have express, though perhaps needless, testimony that he was the 
first maker) an extraordinary diction; he borrowed and adapted a 
peculiar lyrical music; he chose and developed all that was morally 
grandest in the grotesque abundance of myth and legend ready to his 
hand. Now in all this there is nothing exclusively proper to the stage ; 
and though Aéschylus was assuredly one of the very greatest of theatrical 
artists, though his actual work is essentially theatrical, it is nevertheless 
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not in its theatrical quality that his genius as a poet consists. Of 


which the best proof is that in later literature the most Aischylean: 


poetry is to be found not in dramas at all. Milton is much more 
fEschylean than Shakespeare, and not in scenes quasi-dramatic merely, 
but in his ordinary narrative. 


Nor is this so merely because Milton knew Aéschylus profoundly, 
and Shakespeare, we may say, not at all; for Dante, who knew not a 
line of him, is often Aschylean nevertheless. It is easily conceivable 


that, under other circumstances, AZschylus might have applied his un- 
equalled power of elevation to poetry not dramatic in form, and had he 
done so he would have been Aéschylus still. But without his sublimity 
of manner there would have been no Aéschylus, not if he had kept ever 
so strictly to the form of dialogue and always written for the purpose of 
recitation from a stage. Indeed the mere spectacular form of tragedy, 
so far as it was ever invented at all, was invented rather by Athens than 
by Aéschylus, and was certain to arise, as it did, whenever there should 
first exist a large free population desiring and able to command the 


luxuries of the mind. 


Nevertheless it was a vital matter that the strong new spirit of A=schy- 
lus went to raise and to popularise the new form of serious drama. 
For this form was an instrument not likely, once made, to lie idle for 
want of hands. Through action and speech, as combined in conversation, 
we learn the greater part of what we know about each other. It was 
therefore a prodigious step in the art of showing man to men when poets 
took up seriously the composing of dialogues to be recited with action. 
But A¢schylus, though he took the initial and decisive step, went but a 
little way himself: and could he have foreseen where the way led and 
where others soon would go, he would have been but little disposed to 
congratulate himself upon his lead. In the latest and most developed 
of his works there is scarcely a sign that the poet feels in his grasp a 
new tool for carving the likeness of common humanity. His dialogue 
is but little applied to exhibit the play of thought and emotion as 
only dialogue can show it. The spectacular possibilities of the drama 
he grasped coinpletely, but its possible subtlety he did not comprehend 
or care for. It was indeed alien from his mind. To preserve that noble 
air of grandeur requires a treatment broad not subtle. You cannot be, 
at least no one ever has been yet, gigantic in outline and minutely human 
in detail. However ingeniously the two qualities may be combined, 
something of the one must be sacrificed to the other. 
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But the step was taken and was not to be taken back. The realistic 
analysis of character is a pleasure too keen to be tasted and not to 
provoke appetite. In the drama of Sophocles it assumes such new pro- 
portions as to be really a new thing. The working of a virtuous mind 
under temptation, as it is shown in the Pz/octetes, and could not have 
been shown without the aid of the dramatic form, offers a kind of 
intellectual pleasure fertile ever since in literature, but no more to be 
found in Aschylus than it isin Homer. Our present space and purpose 
will not allow us to dwell upon Sophocles, or to consider the skill with 
which he contrived to hold in combination for a time the discordant 
elements that were combating for the stage of tragedy. But this we have 
to remember, that for the conciliation which he effected there was a 
price to pay. The process of permeating tragedy with the spirit of 
realistic analysis, without destroying that elevation given to it by 
Azschylus, was a-process of limited possibility. This is recognised 
explicitly in the contrasted criticism of Sophocles and Euripides, which 
is attributed to Sophocles himself ; that Sophocles represented humanity 
according to the requirements of art, while his successor painted it as it is. 
But what if men should care for the reality more than for the require- 
ments of the AZschylean art? Or,to put the question more fairly, what 
if they insisted on having all kinds of intellectual pleasure, a realistic 
drama as well as the elevated and remote? Even Sophocles is held to 
have succeeded least in those of his plays (such as the Phz/octetes and 
the Women of Trachis) where the new element has most part. Who 
should forbid it then to declare itself altogether independent ? 


Such was the state of things when Euripides came. Everything was 
ripe for a tragedy, or comedy, or tragi-comedy of manners ; and if there 
might be a question what it should be called, Athens was not likely to 
wait, any more than we need delay ourselves now, for a mere scholastic 
question of classification. Such a tragi-comedy Euripides did in truth 
create, and if he could have started it frankly in what would now seem 
the obvious way, half the pother which has vexed his renown might 
have been avoided. The drama of Euripides, if we look at the essential 
parts of it and neglect the accidental, is concerned wholly with the life 
which he actually saw around him. And it ought in the nature of 


things to have dealt nominally, as well as actually, with common per- 
sonages and ordinary incidents. Half the criticism of Aristophanes and 
of many since would cease to apply if the plays were furnished with a new 
set of dramatis persone, fictitious names without any traditional associa- 
tion, And it is amazing with what facility this could be done, how 
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; slight is often the connexion between a play of Euripides and the old- 
a world legend which serves for the scaffolding. With the change of a few 
a verses here and there, the Medea might be cut loose from the tale of the 


Argonauts, with which it has in truth nothing whatever to do. The life 
of it comes not from romance, but from the homes of Athens. Hippolytus 
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is slain by a miraculous monster ; but if he had been killed by the 
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commonest carriage-accident, the play might still be much what it is, and 
might have made as deep a mark in literature asit has. The names of 
Theseus and Phedra, nay even the very human deities of Aphrodite and 


eS ae 


Artemis, might all be exchanged for other names and persons, and the 
drama in its essence would still be there. There is not a single play of 
Sophocles which could be subjected to such a process without utter dis- 
solution, and as to A‘schylus, the very thought seems a profanity. The 
legends of mythology are the very warp and substance of their composi- 
tions ; they are for the most part the mere frame to those of Euripides, 
and a frame too often imperfectly suited to the texture. 


Why the tragi-comedy of Euripides and his contemporaries did not 
(with exceptions too few to signify) take what now seems the plain road, 
and strike into independent fiction is probably to be explained by the 
Fi quasi-religious character of theatrical performances at Athens. Probably 
neither the authorities who licensed and financed the exhibition, nor the 
audience themselves, would have tolerated all at once so bold an inno- 
vation. The fourth century might have witnessed it; but the fourth 
century produced only a Menander and no Euripides. Serious thought 
had turned elsewhere, and the great age of Greek poetry was over. Nor 
has the true lover of Euripides any reason to regret what actually was 
done. The elements of the Euripidean drama, the romantic or religious 
legend which is taken for base and the story of common life which is 
built upon it, stand indeed not seldom in the sharpest and, it may be, 
the crudest opposition. But this very contrast gives to the reality of 
what is real a strange and fascinating relief. It is often as if the figures 
of some quaint tapestry were suddenly to walk and talk from the canvas. 
Nor is there the least doubt that the poet knew well what he was doing. 
He loves to startle his reader with the very bareness of sheer life thrusting 
itself upon the artificial scene. High art has never forgiven him, but 
mankind have never given him up and never will. 


I propose for our present amusement, and on the chance that others 
may turn to use an experience of many years in the great poet’s peculiar 
ways, to illustrate what has been said by a brief review of his Andro- 
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mache. This play is classified with all his works as a tragedy, and some 
are pleased to call it a second-rate tragedy. No Euripidean is concerned 
with this nomenclature nor bound to defend the play as a tragedy at all. 
It is no tragedy. The only tragic incident lies outside of the main 
action, and merely serves the poet for a piece of brilliant narrative. In 
the time of Elizabeth we might have called it a comedy ; now we have no 
word for it at all. But call it what we please, it is an admirable piece of 
work, full of reality, and in the central scene subtle and yet simple in 
the play of character after a fashion which Euripides has to himself. 


Interested above all things in the complications of domestic life, an 
interest stimulated by the great social and material improvements of his 
century, Euripides has centred the Axdromache upon a problem such 
as our modern civilisation happily does not admit. The Greeks were in 
one sense monogamous; that is, a man could not in Athens be married 
to more than one legal wife. But, as in all slave-owning communities, 
ambiguous relations, regular though not matrimonial, were common. And 
as the slave-women of Greece were often, in all respects but status, fully 
as fit to be the wives of their masters as the true-born burgess-ladies 
whom they formally wedded, there was constant temptation to risk the 
double household, to ‘marry’ one for love and one for position. This 
situation, with all its perils, was exciting to the eye of the poet and of 
the philanthropist: and Euripides was both. He sought within the 
prescribed circle of tradition for an opportunity to place such a situation 
by a little adapting of the legendary data, and he found it in the legends 
of the house of Peleus. 


After the capture of Troy the captive Andromache, formerly the 
wife of Hector, was assigned to Neoptolemus, son of Achilles and 
grandson to Peleus and the sea-goddess Thetis, by whom she became 
the mother of Molossus. According to another story, probably in 
origin quite distinct from that of Andromache, this same Neoptolemus 
wedded Hermione, daughter of Helen and Menelaus of Sparta, which 
Hermione was nevertheless bestowed as wife by yet another independent 
tradition upon her cousin Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, and hero in 
that fearful story of murder and revenge which A®schylus has made 
generally known. Again, among the many legends told by the priests 
of Delphi in honour of Apollo, it was related that this Neoptolemus, 
having attempted to plunder the sacred place, was slain by the deity, 
and buried at Delphi, where his grave was shown. Out of these 


‘materials Euripides, using the romantic element after his habit as a 
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background, and adjusting the social facts, if we may term them so, to 
his purpose, has constructed his play of ‘The Rivals, for so it might 
have been appropriately called in the modern style. In the house of 
Neoptolemus Euripides establishes both Andromache and Hermione 
side by side—Hermione, the princess, as the rightful wife, Andromache, 
the slave, though princess too, as a wife in everything but name, first 
in the husband’s love, and superior also in the possession of a son. He 
gives them contrasted characters—Andromache, the woman, all tender- 
ness, Hermione, the girl, all pride ; Andromache unable not to captivate 
the captor whose dominion she abhors, Hermione unable to condescend 
even where she is desperately eager to please ; and lastly, both women 
all through, both jealous not so much of love as of place, and neither 
able to forego the delights of a triumph, whatever pang may be paid 
for it. 


Such is the bed which Achilles’ son has made for himself. Mean- 
while the distractions of the household are observed by a watchful enemy. 
Taking up the story which made Hermione wife to Orestes, the dramatist 
supposes her to have been promised to him, but given nevertheless to Neop- 
tolemus by her father Menelaus, a weak and crafty man (here comes out 
the Athenian hatred of Sparta), when Orestes had compromised his position 
by that unfortunate matricide and the heir of Achilles was the most de- 
sirable ally among the Greek youth. Orestes, false and crafty as Menelaus 
his uncle, but strong in purpose, waited his time, and aided by the self- 
willed folly of Neoptolemus did not wait in vain. Neoptolemus had 
pleased himself by taking Hermione in spite of Orestes’ better right ; he 
had pleased himself still by not putting Andromache from the home to 
which he brought the princess ; and he pleased himself once too often 
by venting against Apollo his anger for the death of his father Achilles 
and going so far as to demand satisfaction of the deity. Reminded of 
his weakness by the ill success of his domestic plans, he repairs to 
Delphi on an errand of apology. And now his errors come home. 
Hermione, with the support of Menelaus whom she summons from Sparta, 
determines, in the absence of her husband, to be even with the slave-rival 
once for all. Andromache flies for refuge to the sanctuary of Thetis, 
but is tempted to leave it by a stratagem of Menelaus, who discovers the 
hiding-place of Molossus her son. Menelaus and his daughter are about 
to put both mother and child to death, when they are saved by the 
spirited interference of Peleus, the boy’s great-grandfather, before whom 
the cowardly Spartan finds it convenient to retire ‘upon a sudden and a 
pressing cause, leaving Hermione to extricate herself as she may. 
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Then follows a scene of exquisite humour and force. The princess, like 
the spoiled child that she is, passes in a moment from the height of arro- 
gance to the depth of terror. She tears her magnificent and priceless 
robes, declares that her husband will kill her, that she will never meet 
him alive, and struggles with contemptible despair in the arms of 
the attendants who soothe her and scold her like a rebel of the nursery. 
Here arrives Orestes, who has surveyed if not guided the whole work- 
ing of the machinery which is accomplishing his ends. He arrives 
pretending to know nothing of the situation. In reality his cousin has 
never ceased to correspond with him, and, though he has politicly stood off 
from her appeals while there was no fair chance of success, he has been, 
during the last critical days, in the very neighbourhood of the house, and 
presents himself at this moment ready to receive her, should she throw her- 
self, as she does, intohis arms. _ For her husband he has already provided 
otherwise. Using the jealousy of the Delphians against one under suspi- 
cion of enmity to their god, he has arranged that Neoptolemus shall be 
assassinated (Apollo conniving and aiding !) in the sacred precinct itself. 
So ends all, not more unhappily than things are apt to end when foolish 
men choose, as they will, to act as if they might safely defy the feelings and 
beliefs of the world and the course of nature. Intelligent selfishness 
carries the day against reckless selfishness. Orestes, cold-hearted and 
wary, regains his native rank and promised bride, while Neoptolemus, 
gallant in a sort of blundering fashion, lies in his grave among the 
Delphians, to the ‘eternal opprobrium,’ puts in the satirist, of their cruel 
and revengeful deity. And the moral of it all, if the moral signifies, is 
that young men should be very careful how and whom they marry! 
This maxim Euripides, mocking with a sympathetic smile the romance 
of mythology, puts twice into the mouth of Peleus and illustrates lastly 
from the case of Peleus himself, who having allied himself so particularly 
well (with a goddess of the sea, no less) is rewarded by his Thetis, who 
appears at the close of the piece, with an everlasting home in the ocean- 
caves. Thence the immortal pair may now and again come up to behold 
their Achilles enjoying his happy days upon a mystic island far in the 
Euxine Main. Andromache is dismissed finally to a new husband of her own 
race, and left, as happy as she may be, with her boy Molossus in Molossia. 


Hero or heroine the piece has none. It is proper to tragi-comedy, 


which is the antithesis of tragedy rather than a species of it, to avoid 
these elevations. But the climax is the success of Orestes, and it is to 
the scene between him and Hermione that the drama advances. After 
this it is merely wound up. Let us put ourselves then at this point of 
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view, and look at a pair of scenes with Euripidean eyes. The first im- 
portant moment is the entrance of Hermione. Her character is a piece 
of the crudest realism, and Euripides prepares for it in his fashion by a 
delicate contrast of poetic romance. An unrivalled linguist, he had every 
style at command, and the beauty of this passage has won praise from 
the most unwilling. I must apologise, indeed, for the attempt to repro- 
duce it. 


When the play opens, Andromache is found in sanctuary. A 
slave, once hers, now level with her in subjection, brings her word of the 
new plot laid by Hermione and her father against Molossus, and is sent, 
the last of many messengers and the only one found faithful, to sum- 
mon Peleus. Left alone, Andromache is bewailing herself in tones which 
echo the old, old music, older than memory, of Homer and the poets of 
Ionia, when she is visited by some Thessalian women of the place, led 
by their sympathy to steal, as they hope, a moment when the jealous 
vigilance of Hermione is averted, and to approach the sufferer with 


consolation and advice. Thus sings to herself the widow worse than 
married : 


Death and doom it was he wedded when in Ilium’s royal tower 
Paris led his Helen to the bower. 

Troy, for Helen thou art wasted ; Troy, for Helen swiftly came 
Ships a thousand fraught with sword and flame. 

Aye, for her my Hector died in death dishonoured, dust-defiled 
’Neath the chariot-wheel of Thetis’ child. 

Me they took from Hector’s chamber, haled me to the sounding shore, 
Veiled in slavish weeds—a queen before. 

Tear on tear I wept to leave you, Hector, with the dying town, 
Dying, Hector, all in ashes down. 

Woe is me, what profit had I more of living? I, a slave 
To the Spartan! Better were a grave 

Than to fly before a tyrant to these marble arms and pour 
Fountain-tears, until I waste no more ! 


Thus she sings, and thus in her own mood and measure answer to 
her the secret visitors, softly stealing in, while one after another they 
take up the burden of the song : 


Lady, listen, where thou clingest to the goddess of the waves, 
Faithful to the shrine that saves. 
Fear us not ; though thou wast bred in Asia, though in Phthia we, 
Yet in love we come to thee. 
Might compassion 
Something lighten of thy misery ! 
VOL. V. NO. 17. 
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And here other voices put in: 


Caged, alas, and with the rival cribbed, as in a narrow room, 
Must thou battle 
’Gainst the bride, poor mistress, for her groom ? 


And here yet others again, repeating the rhythms of the first : 


O advise thee, O consider of thy helpless, hopeless case ! 
Wilt dispute a royal place? 
Troy and Lacedemon, slave and princess, what a match to play ! 
Ah, content thee, come away ! 
Let submission 
Win thee respite while it may. 
Why increase the certain torture, lengthen out the appointed pain ? 
She is sovran, 
She will reach thee ; tempt her not in vain. 


Then others, with a quicker step and a livelier urgency: 


Come, descend, forego thy refuge, quit the Nereid’s holy fane ; 
See what thou art and where, 
Nor think it gain 
Humble and friendless to disdain 
The proffer of a little care. 


Aye, we love thee, captive lady, pity thee, in this too wise 
That we have feared to speak. 
We feared surprise : 
Hermione hath jealous eyes, 
And queens are mighty, subjects weak. 


And now the realist has laid the train for his effect. At this very 
moment, breaking harshly upon the spell of the sustained and soothing 
lyric, Hermione herself, who has watched the unsuspecting women upon 
their errand of mercy, and enjoyed, with what feelings may be supposed, 
the proverbial reward of the listener, steps out, splendid in person and 
apparel but mean in act and gesture, upon the astonished circle, and 
addresses them in words like these :— 


If I am pleased to bind my brows with gold, 
And robe myself in gorgeous broideries, 

Not Peleus or Achilles first bestowed 

Upon the Spartan bride her proper state. 

My father dowered me with the royal right, 
Purchased and richly paid, to speak my mind. 
So, you are answered, ladies! As for thee, 
Prisoner and slave and—mistress, thine intent 
Ts to expel me, to usurp my place. 
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Thou with thy witchcraft, thou, hast made my spouse 
Mislike me, cursed my womb with barrenness, 
Being, like all your passionate Asian breed, 

Adept in this love-magic. But I mean 

To end both it and thee ; nor sanctuary, 
Sea-nymph or shrine, shall rescue thee from death. 
Or let thine angel, for thy one last hope, 

Bend thee to quit thy greatness and thy pride, 
And crouch, and grovel, and fling thee at my feet, 
Sprinkle my floors and sweep them (I will find 
Thee gilded vessels for the menial task), 

And learn the simple truth that this is Greece ! 
Here is no Hector and no Priam. Here 

We practise not thy shameless savagery, 

To woo the embrace of hands that have on them 
Thy dearest blood, be mother of a child 

Whose grandsire slew thy husband! But your East 
Is all for such abhorred accouplements. 

No cross of kin, no soul-dividing feud 

Bars like from like, or farthest hate from hate. 
Bring not thy fashions here. Foul sin it is 

To yoke two women in one governance ; 

He that would ’scape a miserable home 

Let him content his amorous heart with one. 


Detractors might say what else they would, but could not deny that 
here was breathing, staring life. Neither in A¢schylus certainly nor in 
Sophocles (let those smile who will) is there anything like it. Even to 
us, on whose ears the comparison of Asia and Hellas must needs fall as 
something foreign and far-away, and who must use our imaginations 
before the household of Neoptolemus can rise before our minds as a fact, 
even to us (I speak at least for myself) this formidable girl gives a 
startling impression of real presence. I wish there were time to spend over 
the rest of the scene, and the admirably contrasted figure of Andro- 
mache, sorrowful and majestic, yet not less exasperating than Hermione 
herself, pathetic and yet dealing wounds with every appeal : 


O Youth and Self! What peril is in youth, 

In youth that nothing loves beyond herself! . . . 
No spell of mine procures thy husband’s hate, 
But thou thyself, wanting one wifely charm, 

The magic of companionableness. 


Hermione however has in her hand for the moment the strong card of 
force, and plays it, but loses the game, as we have seen, by the collapse 
of her pitiful partner, King Menelaus. And so we pass to the best 
scene of the play, where Orestes reaps the benefit of his calculations and 
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meets the dishevelled beauty in the moment of attempted flight, sobbing 
helplessly at the gate in the arms of her duenna. The feigned surprise 
of the successful plotter, the vain attempt of the queen to perform with 
dignity the part of throwing herself on the protection of a discarded 


suitor and to 
plosion of her 


cover the shame of her unkingly parent, the angry ex- 
repentance, which positively stops for a time the offer 


which is ready on Orestes’ lips, the contempt of‘ her Thessalian subjects, 
the prudent chivalry of Orestes himself, who is not too much in love to 
see his strength, and lastly the sudden reassumption of the lady’s dignity 
when she sees that she is sure of her object—all this makes an episode 
which tickles the fancy at every turn. 


Orestes. 


A Lady. 
Or. 


Hermione. 


Or. 


Flerm. 


Or. 


Herm. 


Or. 


Herm. 


Or. 


Flerm. 


Or. 
Herm. 


Ladies, inform me, of your courtesy, 
Is this the palace of Achilles’ son ? 
Aye, sir. And thou, the questioner, who art thou? 
Orestes, lady, Agamemnon’s son 
And Clytemnestra’s. Being in pilgrimage 
Unto Dodona and being come so far 
As Phthia, I have thought to ascertain 
The health and happiness of my kinswoman, 
Hermione of Sparta, dwelling now 
Far from our love, but not forgotten — 
Saved ! 
A haven, a haven! O Orestes, see— 
See where I kneel, and answer for thyself 
Thy loving question of my happiness. 
Thus with mine arms I bind me to thy feet, 
And clasp mine altar. Pity me! 
Gracious Powers ! 
Do I mistake, or do I see indeed 
The princess’ self ? 
Menelaus’ daughter, sole 
Born of his queen, of Helen: doubt it not. 
Then heaven be merciful and mend thy woes! 
But what, but what? Come they from heaven at all 
Or fault of man ? 
By fault of man, of him 
Who is my lord, and yet from heaven, from all. 
Thou hast no children, and thou art aggrieved ! 
Shrewdly I doubt where lies the jealous grief ? 
Well doubted ; there it lies, 
Thy lord hath ta’en 
Some other to his bosom. 
Her who being 
The wife of Hector fell to be slave. 
It is a wrong indeed. 
It was a wrong ! 
And therefore did I try to right myself. 
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Or. 
Herm. 


Or. 


FHlerm. 


Or. 


Herm 


Or. 


Herm 


Or. 


Herm. 


By woman’s vengeance en a woman ? 
Aye, 
On her and on her bastard, by their deaths : 
But— 
Reached them not? Who baulked thee of thy will ? 
Peleus was pleased to lend his gravity 
Unto the baser cause. 
But thou, thou hadst 
No helper? 
Aye, my father : he had come 
Express from Sparta. 
But was overpowered 
By the old grandsire, was he ? 
Over-awed 
He was, and left me, left me here behind. 
I take thee ; thou art fearful of thy husband, 
Seeing what has passed. 
Thou hast read my fear indeed. 
Why he will take my life, and wherefore not ? 
Now, for the dear sake of our cousinhood, 
Take me away ; farthest from here is best ; 
Take me to my father’s. For indeed I think 
The very palace cries me to be gone, 
And the land loathes my presence. If my lord 
Return from Delphi hither ere I go, 
I die a death of shame, or live to serve 
The slave, his mistress, that I ruled before. 
‘Why was I such a fool?’ Because of fools 
That had free access to me, tongues of women, 
Prompting me still with fool suggestions. ‘So! 
You have the patience to endure a slave, 
Free of the house, free of the bed! I’ faith, 
Madam, let me say, if bed and house were mine, 
The interceptress soon would lack her eyes !’ 
I heard the siren voices, listened to 
The reckless gossip, learned the subtle cant, 
And swelled with sentiment. —What need had I 
To be my husband’s jailer? Did I want? 
Had I not wealth in plenty, queenly state, 
Children, if I should bear them, noble lords 
Of the base issue from the rival couch ? 
Ah never, say I, never I say again, 
Will reasonable men, wedded to wives, 
Suffer the spouse to entertain at home 
Women! ‘The women it is who teach the harm. 
For one will serve temptation for a bribe, 
And one, being fallen, to bring her sister duwn, 
And more for wantonness. ‘Thus house frum house 
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Takes the infection. Therefore lock your doors, 
Bolt them, and bar them up, and set a watch 


To keep the women out, whose visiting 

Is purely profitless and mischievous ! 

This is too loose a libel on the sex, 

In thee excusable, though woman’s part 

Is more to gloss the frailties of her kind. 

It was a wise advice that some one gave 

To be a listener and let others speak. 

I was apprised of the domestic war 

Between the Trojan rival and thyself, 

And lay in truth watching the chance. _ Belike, 
Sooner than fray it out thou wouldst retire, 
Quitting possession to the doughty slave, 

And though I came without a call to come, 
Wouldst license me (and so thou hast) to offer 
My convoy hence. ‘Thou wast already mine 
When thy false father wedded thee away. 

His plighted word, before the siege of Troy, 
Gave me that hand, which afterwards, to buy 
Thy husband’s aid therein, he pledged to him, 
To Achilles’ heir. I, at their coming home, 
Sparing thy father, begged the son preferred 
To yield thee, pleading my unhappy state 
And how, an exile and for such a cause, 
Failing to wed the daughter of my kin, 

I scarce might hope to win a wife at all. 
Whereon he scorned me for a matricide, 
Haunted (what fault of mine?) by bloody fiends. 
I bowed my head (the sorrows of my house 
Had humbled me) but did not feel the less, 
Because compelled, the losing of thy hand. 
And now the wheel hath turned, now thou art fallen 
Hapless and helpless, I will be thy guide 
Hence to thy sire in safety. Cousinship 

Is a mysterious bond, and at a need 

Where should one lean but on a kinsman’s arm ? 
How I should marry, till my father have 
Reflected on it, lies not in my choice. 

Only make haste for our departing, lest 

My lord step in upon me ere I go, 

Or Peleus learn that I am fled the house 

And charioted pursue us. 


Fear him not ; 
He is old ; and Neoptolemus, fear not him. 
This hand, which owes him for his insolence, 
Hath knotted him a sure and deadly snare 
And set the same—but I anticipate ; 
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Time will reveal the sequel, in the doing, 

To Delphi, where, unless my Delphian friends 
Fail to perform their oaths, ‘the matricide’ 

Will read my lord a lesson on the risk 

Of wedding my betrothed. He shall abide 

The wrath of Phoebus, whom he called to account 
For slain Achilles, nor shall save himself 


By his repentance and submission now. 


The god will be his death, and I, his foe, 
Have laid a train of rumour thereunto. 
Fate in a quarrel lets the advantage poise 
Alternate, for the chastisement of pride. 


[ Zceunt. 


Such or such-like is the chief scene in the Andromache of Euripides. 
By what scholastic name the work should be ticketed is not a pressing 
question. But if it is not admirable work, so clever in conception, so 
delicate and humorous in detail, if it is not first-rate work, then by all 
means let us have second-rate, and be thankful. Tragedy is good and so 
is tragi-comedy. There remains, I think, of Euripides, but one single work 
(the Bacche) which the Muse of Tragedy should acknowledge or claim 
as exclusively her own. All the rest have been marred or mended by 
her sisters named and nameless, and all their gifts we may have with- 
out cavil or contention. Indeed it is an ill use of eternal literature to dis- 
pute over it; and therefore, lest the reader should disagree after all with 
my estimate of such scenes as the foregoing, I will ask leave to try once 
more with a piece about which there is, I believe, no difference. That 
Euripides could tell a story with spirit is granted by those who like 
him least, and it happens that the Andromache contains one of his best, 
the death of Neoptolemus at Delphi, related to Peleus by one of the 
servants who bring home the body. The narrator witnessed the scene, 
but was prevented with his companions from bearing a hand in it by the 
ritual practices of the place. It will be seen that Neoptolemus at the 
critical moment was divided from his defenders, as the enemy foresaw 
and intended, by the impassable wall of the sacred close. From the 
high ground outside they saw what was done, but could not help. The 
archeological interest of the story, enacted upon one of the most 
famous sites in the world, is very great ; but except in the points noticed 
it will sufficiently explain itself. So I give it without more preface. 


Arrived at Phoebus’ far-renowned see, 

We spent the golden hours of three full days 
In feasting with the show our curious eyes, 
And stirring (innocently) suspicion so. 
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This grew and gathered, while from knot to knot 

Orestes wandering whispered to the folk 

His fell suggestions : ‘See him, how he goes 

With careful survey through your treasure-close 

Rich with the whole world’s wealth. ’Tis the old grudge 
To Phcebus brings him here this second time 

For plunder.’ So he whispered, they believed, 

Until the chartered keepers of the store, 

After due conferences had and held, 

Set private watch about the pillared courts. 


At length, of all this coil unconscious, we 
Took victims, petted on Parnassian lawns, 
And waited at the high gate solemnly 
With Delphians to present us and direct. 
Then said the questioner, ‘ Your purpose, sir ? 
What is the prayer that we shall make for you 
To Phoebus?’ Said my lord, ‘To be forgiven ; 
To make amends that for my father slain 
I sinned so far to ask amends of him.’ 


And now was seen to what malign effect 
Orestes had possessed them with the fraud 
Of our ill meaning. When my lord had passed 
Within the boundary to address his prayer 
In the oracular presence, there were set 
Swordsmen in ambush, covered by the bays, 
With the arch-plotter, Clyteemnestra’s son. 
And while my lord, intent upon the rite, 
Faced toward the god communing, even then 
They stabbed my brave lord in the open back, 
But not to death. He wrenched the dagger out, 
Backed to the colonnade, and snatched therefrom 
The hanging armour, clad himself, and stood 
Tremendous on the stair. ‘And why,’ he cried, 
‘Slay ye a pious pilgrim, Delphians? Why? 
Tell me the charge that I must die upon.’ 
Whereto from all their numbers never one ° 
Made answer but with hail of stones, that beat 
Upon him furiously, the while his shield 
With ineffective ward to right and left 
Made shift against the shower, now arrows, now 
Knives, javelins, creases, all an armoury, 
Growing to a heap of steel about his feet, 
Which kept a dance, you never saw the like, 
So strange and horrible, to escape the fall. 
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But when the crowded ring began to close 
‘Towards him, respiteless, and taxed his breath, 
Down from the altar-step the gallant knight 
Leaped, as he leaped upon the foe in Troy, 

The victim turned assailant. And they turned, 
Like doves that see a hawk, they turned and fled. 
And many fell, pierced in the coward back 

Or jostled in the strait and cumbered port, 
Rending the silence of the sanctuary 

With yells that echoed from the cliffs. 


My lord 
Shone in his harness for a passing while 
An orb disclouded. 


Then from the unapproachable 

And holiest a mysterious thrilling call 
Rallied the fliers ; and my noble lord, 
Struck through the body by a Delphian, 
Whom with a many more of them he slew, 
Fell ; and thereon, when he was down, oh, then 
Was ne’er a hand but had a hack at him, 
Stoned him or stabbed, until his comely form 
Was utterly disgraced with ghastly wounds. 
Then, lest the nearness of the corpse offend, 
They flung it o’er the censer-sacred pale. 
We, on our shoulders lifting it with haste, 
Have borne it hither, my lord, my father, to thee 
For grace of tears and honour of the grave. 

But oh! the Teacher of the world, the Judge 
Of all mankind, so foully to abuse 
The fair submission of Achilles’ son ! 
This unforgiving malice, base in man, 
Doth it consist with goodness in the god ? 


Long ago the injured mortal has had his revenge of the false deity. 


The pen of the poet was writing against Apollo the irrevocable sentence 


The spade of the explorer, when it turns the soil of Castri, 


will scarce find the tomb of Neoptolemus, and of Phoebus never a 


Let us part from them all in peace. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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And straight I knew Marpessa by her bright 
Long tresses, and her shining feet, that fell 
Noiseless, as onward through the dim grey light 
That broods above the mead of asphodel 
She came to greet me, saying, ‘ Is it well 
With thee, good poet, and with those who yet 
Are left on earth a little while to dwell 
And see those happy skies I half forget ? 


‘ But come, now, tell me of that world above, 
Of all the women say, and men-folk do, 

And, if it may be, of thy life and love :— 

Of women’s fragrant raiment tell me too 

If wrought the same, or fashioned aught anew, 
And in high places say what men do reign ?— 
What sickness slew thee, or what mortal threw 


The spear that joined thee to King Orcus’ train ?’ 


And now indeed I could not choose but smile 
That women aye their womanhood will show! 
By fair Marpessa’s side I strayed awhile 
Telling her all her soul desired to know, 

Of this man’s triumphing and that man’s woe— 
And then, bethinking me at last, I said, 

‘ Tell me, Marpessa, of thy long ago, 


For from my memory ’t is past and sped.’ 


‘A foolish tale likeemine is soon forgot, 

Soon told, and soon forgot,’ the shade replied. 
‘In pleasant places fell my childhood’s lot, 
For still my loving father’s chiefest pride 
Was I. But time drew on and lovers tried 
To win me, and my sire Euenos cried 

That no man born should win me for his wife, 


But by his footstool ever must I bide. 
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‘Bold Ides, son of King Alphareus, 

Of all my suitors seemed the goodliest, 

For he was comely as the sons of Zeus, 

And no man living might with him contest 
The crowns of parsley and wild olive ; best 
Was he of all the youths with bow or sword ; 
And oft my maidens murmured low that blest 


Would be that woman who should call him lord. 


‘Most lordly bride gifts offered he in vain: 

Ten well-wrought tripods all untouched of fire, 
Twelve gleaming caldrons free from rust or stain, 
And milk-white kine that lowed within his byre 
(A herd that Helios’ self might well desire)— 
All these, with goodly store of bronze and gold, 
Still fruitlessly he proffered to my sire, 

Who said, “ My lamb remains within my fold.” 


‘ And mine old nurse would say, “ Nay, never weep, 
Unthinking Haste the seed of Sorrow sows 

Full oft, for grey Experience to reap ; 

Though now to thee a smiling face he shows, 

Fair Hymen holdeth hid a world of woes ; 

He waits to lure thy feet through thorny ways, 
(For men are aye a fickle folk, God knows !) 


So live a maid unwedded all thy days.” 


‘One morn to hear a beggar’s plaint I rose, 
And singing ran adown the shining stair L 
And through the court into the orchard-close 

Abloom ; no suppliant I ween was there, 

But Ides clasped my knees with many a prayer, 

Yet never tarried for my yea or nay— 


In his strong arms he lifted me and bare 


Swift to his chariot, and so sped away. 























‘In his strong arms he lifted me and bare 
Swift to his chariot, and so sped away.’ 


— A. Sacheverel Coke. 
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‘ And, as his milk-white horses onward flew, 
Like driven doves, athwart the broad green plain, 
Within his hand most gently mine he drew, 
Saying, “ Forgive my rude device to gain 

What most I coveted! for all in vain 

I sought thee fairly at Euenos’ hands: 


Not long, love, shall endure thy father’s pain 
When, wedded, we return from mine own lands.” 


‘But, even as he spake, it seemed a star 





Shot earthward ’twixt our horses, fair and fleet, 
That cowering shrank beneath the polished car, 
Nor lash nor word might urge them nor entreat : 
Then on mine eyes a flaming fire there beat, 
and all around me floated, fold on fold, 


Close-binding every limb from face to feet, 





A cloud—a wondrous mesh of misty gold. 


‘And then a little way along the air, 
Borne by the softest wind that woos the Spring, 
{ floated onward in the Sun-god’s snare 


Unto a mead with tall trees flowering, 
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Where many-tinted birds on noiseless wing 
Below the blossom-burdened branches flew, 
And where did hang great golden fruits aswing, 


While wood-nymphs’ faces peered the leafage through. 


‘There I abode in sorrow many days, 
Sore-fretting, even as a caged bird frets 
Behind the golden bars, nor cares to raise 
His voice in tuneful song, nor e’er forgets 
His dewy home, but, dumb with vain regrets, 
Sits still with ruffled plumes and clouded eye, 
And museth sadly on the fowler’s nets : 


So sad in that green pleasaunce did I lie! 


‘(Now this I wist not, but thereafter knew 

That Ides to my parents’ house had sped 

To tell them all the luckless story through, 

And bid them fear not, but be comforted : 

For “ Far or near, by sea or sky,” he said, 

“My wit shall find her, and my strength retrieve. 
Lament not for Marpessa as one dead— 


A thing most profitless it is to grieve.”) 


‘ Now ever and anon an amber flame, 

Bright as the sun and soft as ring-dove’s eyes, 
Lit all the meadow when Apollo came, 

And sweeter, softlier than the south wind sighs, 
His pleading voice would say, “ Dear maid, arise 
And shake this sullen sorrow from thy heart, 
Refrain thy constant weeping, and be wise !” 
But still I hid my face and held apart. 


‘And, one day, as I watched the misty morn 
Steal rosa-fingered through the laurel trees, 


I saw, a little way beyond the bourne 


Of my fair prison, on the lower leas, 


~ 
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A man who strode like one who hastes to seize 
Some bright lost treasure, and my heart beat loud ; 
But suddenly uprising to his knees, 

Staying his footsteps, clung a shining cloud. 


‘Then Ides cried aloud upon my name 

And said, “ Thy father’s halls forlorn of thee 
Are desolate indeed, and fragrant flame 

Of fair burnt-offering riseth constantly ; 

And, like the plaintive halcyon of the sea, 
Unceasing still thy lady-mother grieves, 

Nor more takes thought for wise housewifery, 
Nor with her maids the purple web she weaves. 


‘« And all the land goes mourning for thy sake, 
For fruitlessly they seek thee far and wide ; 

And thou, Apollo! who dost think to take 

Afar for ever from her parents’ side 

And my strong arms this maid, my plighted bride, 
Though swift thy silver arrows cleave the sky 


To loose men’s knees and soul from breath divide, 


I fear thee not, but all thy might defy!” 


‘So spake he, leaning on his crooked bow, 

And as a tawny lion ere he spring 

Scans the rash slayer of his mate, even so 

Glared mighty Ides on the fair-tressed king, 
Who said (and laughing touched one silver string 
Of his bright lyre), “ No sorry thief am I— 

A weeping woman is a woeful thing, 


Nor ever joy hath anyone thereby— 


‘“ So, maiden, if indeed thy heart incline’ 
To this mad youth, whose reckless speech doth press 
On danger’s heels, or if thou wilt be mine 


fend dwell in more than mortal happiness 
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And joy beyond the skill of man to guess, 


Thine either choice I bid thee now declare!” 


i 


He leaned towards me in his loveliness 


And from his forehead fell his yellow hair. 


‘ Then all my soul within my breast was stirred ; 
Meseemed the longing for my parents slept, 
And I forgot great Ides’ spoken word, 

And all the tears my captive eyes had wept ; 

So like some fawn a snake doth charm I stept 
Towards Apollo’s arms a little space, 


While strange bewilderment my senses kept, 





Nor aught beheld I but his wondrous face. : 


‘And then—I know not why—the magic broke : 
*Twixt my slow footsteps and his presence fair, 

Thin voices, shrill and sorrow-stricken, spoke 

That seemed the sound of some out-worn Despair : 

Pale phantoms flitted through the golden air 

(As withered rose-leaves drift upon the wind), 

And low the ghostly voices wailed, “ Forbear ! 


Or fade, like us, forgotten out of mind.” 


‘Now, as they flitted by, their forms I knew, 

And all their loveliness, and all their woe : 
Leucothoé, with Clytie, stern and true, 

By love and vengeance made her sister’s foe ; 
Fair Daphne with Bolina followed slow. 

But all too many are those names to tell ; 

And each one’s speech, in passing, murmured low, 


Was, “Once--~ah, once—Apollo loved me well.” 


‘And from my soul uncoiled the fatal spell; 
I turned, and looked on Ides where he stood 


Awaiting joy—or grief unspeakable : 


And earthly life once more seemed sweet and good 
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With all the cares of wife and motherhood: 


“The gods love lightly, nor for long—may be 


Pa ww 


That men are sometimes of a constant mood— 


Take me, oh Ides, and be true to me!” 


‘ Then, through the net-like haze of golden light, 
Even as a snared heron, freed at last 

Doth seek her own grey marsh-lands with delight, 
Nor fears the chilly skies nor winter blast, 

So, gladly, from the Sun-god’s thrall I passed, 

Mine eyes with too much radiance dazed and dim; _ 
But goodly Ides seized and held me fast, 


And all my heart’s hid love went out to him. 


‘Right gladiy then he bore me to my home, 
And gladly to my mother’s arms I sped, 


Who deemed me drowned, perchance, in the sea foam, 





Or with dread Scylla’s victims numbered— 


Thereafter soon my love and I were wed—’ 


‘And was thy mortal lover true to thee ?’ 
I asked—but silently the phantom fled, 


Nor any answer more vouchsafed to me. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
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The Teaching of Lief 


HOW WE TEACH AT BUSHEY 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. BY PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 


CCIDENT, in the substantial shape of a neighbour who was 
A willing to give the money for conducting an artistic experi- 
ment, enabled me to establish an art school after my own heart, which 
opened in October 1883. 


The school buildings, which were made from my designs, consist of 
two large and two smaller rooms for the students, with a small office 
where materials are sold ; to these have been added a general reading- 
room, and a sitting-room for the ladies. At the outset I made out a 
code of rules for work, and another for general behaviour. The 
former had to be altered until a satisfactory method of work could 
be found, and being absolute in authority I was able to alter rules at any 
moment. Until the schools were incorporated in 1886 the whole 
responsibility rested upon me. Now there is a committee, consisting of 
students trained in the school and presided over by Mr. T. E. Gibb (the 
neighbour before mentioned), who is treasurer of the school. But 
my power is still absolute in the academical department. We elect 
fellows, associates, and members of the school, and the fellows and 
associates wear caps and gowns, somewhat after the collegiate type. I 
have no pecuniary interest in the school, through fees or otherwise, and 
have placed a rule in the articles of the school that no president here- 
after shall receive remuneration for his work. This is to insure the 


services of a painter of the first class at all times, and not one who has 
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only partially succeeded in art, and therefore resorts to teaching as a 
source of income mote certain than his painting. 


With the idea of practising what I preach, and feeling that far too 
many people dabble in art nowadays, I have constructed an art school 
which has for its mission the suppression of the art student. But all 
honour is shown the student who has in him the necessary natural 
capacity for success, and it is my endeavour to ‘coax out’ his individu- 
ality. Going on the principle that character moves and governs the art 
faculty, I know each student (of the life class) individually, watch 
him individually, and advise him in his work according to his own 
idiosyncrasy ; and have often found timely attention to some flaw in a 
student’s general mental construction bring about the best result in his 
artistic career. In the six years’ existence of the school many of the 
students have turned out successful painters, not one of whom paints in 
my style, although all have been my enthusiastic followers. This is at 
once my triumph and the safety of the school. My endeavour is to 
make them feel what I aim at, but never to encourage them to copy the 
results of my aims. ‘This has resulted in many of the students far out- 
stripping me in some methods of work, such as pencil drawings and 


mezzotint engraving. 


The system of treating each student as an individual necessarily 
puts a stop to all competition work for prizes. But we go further than 
that—no visitor is permitted to enter the rooms when the students are 
at work, which practically means that the work done at the school 
is never shown. The progress of the student is my business. Every 
painter who has watched students closely will know that the process 
of development takes some queer turns; and it is for the master to 
know how much riotous work to allow the student, when to curb, and 
when completely to stop a growing tendency in his studies. Work 
done during this process of development is quite unfit to show to the 
public, however full of meaning it may be to the student’s career. 
Hence the doors are shut to visitors during working hours, and the 
only prize open to the student is the success he attains for himself. No 
forced teaching is thrust upon him, and no artificial crutches are given 
him which, when taken away, leave him helpless. If his work is good in 
the school, it will be good everywhere—a point where most schools fail. 


The school is limited to the number of seventy, and the preliminary 
class takes at least twenty-five out of this number on the average. A 
fairly drawn head from the life in charcoal, which I alone judge, will 
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admit a student to this preliminary class. My best student presides 
over this class, where they paint from the living head, or draw from the 
cast in a free and bold way, treating the plaster figure as if it were a 
living thing. Twice in the term (of three months) the students of the 
preliminary class draw from the nude figure, and these drawings are 
submitted to me without a name attached. I then mark the drawings 
that have passed students into the life class. The average is three 
drawings out of twenty. Sometimes none are good enough. This 
method works admirably, for it prevents a really able student from 
wasting time in that class, and at the same time gives the first turn of 
the screw in the system of suppression, as many fail, even after endless 
trials, to pass into the life class. To this latter I alone attend, going 
at no fixed time, but always seeing every study that is painted each 
week. I also give much thought to the students when I am not at the 
school, which enables me better to judge results, and to fathom the 
meaning of the work when I visit the class. 


Situated as the school is—and as probably no other large art school 
in the world is situated—in a village (though within easy reach of a great 
centre) there is all the attraction of nature for the students after school 
hours. In the winter the hours are from 9.30 to 3 o'clock, and from 
7 to 9 in the evening for drawing. By common consent the hours in 
summer have been altered to 8 till 4, with an hour’s interval for 
luncheon. This leaves them free to paint out of doors from 4 until 
dusk. The great advantage of this combination is that it prevents the 
transition from the s/wdent to the painter of subjects being really felt. 
These outdoor studies and subjects are always shown me at all stages, 
but privately in my studio, where students can always see me by 
appointment. 


The students who apply to me for admission to the school and are 
accepted come, naturally, with confidence in me ; and it is this confidence 
that produces the good understanding that exists between them and 
myself. They are all earnest and desire to make progress. Hence 
there is no need to keep a watch over them in the school. They are 
there on their] honour, and they know it, and act up to it. I was never 
more shocked than when I found a monitor had to remain in the life 
class of the Royal Academy the whole time a female model was sitting. 
There is no monitor or assistant master in my life class, and I would 


have shut up the school long ago if I had felt the necessity of placing a 
watchman over the actions of my pupils. No misbehaviour has ever 
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happened in the school. In the six years of its existence only one 
male student has had to be expelled, and that was for his conduct in 
the village. Two ladies also who were in the preliminary class were 
expelled for trying to propagate the idea that it was wicked to draw 
from the nude female. Otherwise there has been no trouble at all. 
The village is our safeguard ; it is small, and therefore a safe place 
for art students of both sexes. They all live in the cottages about 
the village, but never more than two together ; all attempts at housing 
a number together having failed. 


To return to the life class. I must mention that each student in 
turn has to pose the model, and is responsible for the model keeping the 
pose ; this student also sees to the resting time. The nude model sits 
seven hours a day, but this does not mean that all the students must 
work seven hours a day ; the hours of a student’s work being regulated 
according to his strength. It is only in the preliminary class (and on 
Saturdays, when only heads are painted throughout the school) that 
the male and female students work together. The life-class students are 
divided, the male working in one of the large rooms, and the female 
students in the other; the male model being slightly draped for the 
latter. But they change rooms halfway through the turn; one studio 
having only side light, and the other studio both top and side light. 
Thus they get a change in their light, a most important exercise, as 
preventing the ever prevalent tendency in a student to fall into a groove. 


The school fees were fixed as low as possible, six guineas for the term 
of three months. As the number of students is limited it cannot be ex- 
pected that the school will ever be a great financial enterprise ; but it is 
not only self-supporting, but pays 5 per cent. on the debentures that 
were issued when the school was incorporated. These debentures are 
nearly all held by Mr. T. E. Gibb and his family, the next largest holder 
being Sir John Pender. 


Students who once taste the art-life at Bushey are happy nowhere 
else, and I never lose a good student. In my position I am able to put 
work in the way of the successful students, and thus start them on the 
road of earning their own livelihood. It is at this point that a student 
needs help, but generally cannot get it. I started mezzotint engraving 
amongst some of them for this purpose, and it has been eminently 
successful. - It originated in this way: my most promising student had 
been a lithographer in. America, at which business he was able to save 
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enough money to come over to my school at its foundation. After a 
year with me he came to the end of his savings, and did not like the 


idea of going back to lithography to make more money, while he knew 
he needed more work in the school before he could do independent 
work satisfactorily. The idea of teaching him engraving occurred to me ; 
and with this object I obtained a commission for him to engrave one 


of my portraits for 50, I made him ‘rock’ his own mezzotint ground, 
and showed him the whole process. He showed immediate aptitude, 
and with some assistance pulled the plate through to the satisfaction 
of the people who gave the commission. From this plate he straight- 


way obtained another commission—a portrait by Holl—which turned 


out at once a success, without a touch of my hand. His third plate was 
Holl’s ‘ Lord Dufferin,’ as fine a specimen of pure mezzotint engraving 
as one could wish to see. He now gets 450/. for a plate. Another 


student has three years’ work ahead on the strength of his successful 


plate after Luke Fildes’s ‘ Schoolgirl’ The printing, I may mention, is 
all done on my premises. 


The best engravers gradually give up this branch for painting, 


but not until they have made a name in that beautiful art, and secured 
an income which will enable them to paint what they like. Of course, 
only some students have the qualifications for engravers. Others only 


paint, and I now get letters asking me to recommend young students 


who will paint portraits for 507 or 1007, These commissions are 
increasing fast, I am happy to say. Copying my portraits is another 
source of income for the students, and such copies are often wanted. 


For instance, one of my portraits last year had to be copied eight times. 


I mention all this to show that there is a practical side to this life at 
Bushey, without which we could not hold together as we do. 


All work very hard, but recreation is not forgotten. Attached to 


the school is a tennis-ground, and in the winter the students get up 
the most charming, and at the same time inexpensive, impromptu 
dances in their studios. But my theatre is the great excitement for 


them. Everyone cannot perform, but all take the keenest interest in 


what is done there. These performances form annual or biennial 


festivals (depending upon how I get the new plays ready), to which my 
students and myself invite our friends to the number of 1,500. The 


last occasion showed plainly how much the Bushey people appreciate 
the change the School has occasioned in the village, for they deco- 
rated the entire street with flags for our first performance, and took 
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the liveliest interest in the proceedings. We gave them a perform- 
ance, which brought out their sentiments afterwards in a document 


that was signed by all the principal villagers. 


Six years is not much for the firm establishment of an art school ; 
but the unmistakable signs of permanent success enable me to say with 


safety that in ten years, should it be necessary, one of my students wil 


be ready to take my place. 


HUBERT HERKOMER. 
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II 


ART EDUCATION AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By H. H. LA THANGUE 


IT is not generally known that the chief function of the Royal 
Academy is to teach, The words used by the memorialists to His 
Majesty King George III. were: ‘The two principal objects we 
have in view are, the establishing a well-regulated school or academy of 
design, for the use of students in the arts, and an annual exhibition, open 
to all artists of distinguished merit.’ Although these two objects are 
closely connected, it is only to the first one that I wish to draw particular 
attention. 


It is a truism to state that Art Education is an important subject ; 
for art in its various ramifications touches, or ought to touch, nearly 
every object which we see around us, making it more valuable and 
beautiful. This question, in common with all subjects connected with 
the arts, is beset with the difficulties that always appertain to matters 
incapable of absolute proof ; so that all I can do is to bring forward 
strong evidence which, to a reasonable person, leads to certain conclu- 
sions being drawn with a fair degree of certainty. Now the point which 
I wish to maintain is this: that artistic education in this country has 
always been deplorably inefficient, and, further, that this must always be 
the case unless our artistic affairs are managed in a more rational way ; 
and until this is accomplished, this inefficient training will be always 
painfully evident in almost every branch of British Art. 


That this is the general opinicn will, I think, be admitted, but that 
there are exceptions to this view I know well. I will take a case by 
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way of illustration. Sir John Millais*has written to the effect that he is 
‘emphatically of opinion that the best art of modern times is as good 
as any of its kind that has gone before, and, furthermore, that the best 
art of England can hold its own against the world. These seem 
glorious words indeed, but the consideration of certain facts leads to the 
conclusion that there is more than a possibility of their being decidedly 
vainglorious. Surely, if modern British Art were of this superlative 
kind, we should have a speedier recognition thereof in many ways. 
For instance, might we not expect that artists of other nationalities 
would come in greater numbers to examine this precious product? and 
would not students flock to us to learn the secret of this extreme 
excellence in art, just as those intended for commercial careers come to 
study and learn the secret of our undoubted commercial pre-eminence ? 
But, mortifying as it is to us to confess it, the fact remains that. the 
artists and art students of the world, well knowing what British Art is, 
deny it the pre-eminence claimed by Sir John Millais, and study and 
admire elsewhere. 


It is foolish at all times and in all cases to be vainglorious, or to 
wrap ourselves in insular prejudices. It is France and France alone 
that can claim at the present time absolute pre-eminence in the arts. 
It is to France that the world turns to show the path to excellence, 
crowding her studios with students from all parts of the globe. In one 
studio alone in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, that of M. Gérédme, I 
remember noticing, with some Americans, that there were students of 
no less than eleven nationalities, from the East and from the West, 
studying there. This reflects the greatest honour on France generally, 
and on M. Géréme in particular, but it is by no means comforting to 
us, inasmuch as the natural inference to be drawn therefrom cannot be 
explained away. For why should English students and students from 
our colonies elect to study in Paris if they could obtain as good an 
education in England? Americans frequently say that they would 
prefer living in London if they could study art there with equal 
advantage. Surely this shows how poor our reputation is compared 
with that of France. This state of things will certainly continue unless 
we quietly alter our plans, and manage artistic matters with the same 


intelligence that they do in France. 


It is desirable to learn how. France has acquired her high position, 
how her teachers are found, and what is the education they impart ; 
and, further, it is certainly important that. we should compare the French 
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system with that which we have in this country, in order that we may 
see if it is likely to show similar good results. 


Primarily the art teachers in France constitute the jury which is 
annually elected by the exhibitors in the Salon, and the jury thus 
elected pass judgment, or rather give their verdict, on the art of the 
year in that exhibition. This is the solid foundation on which French 


art is built and artistic education is begun. It is the artists who have 


made and are making their reputation in the Salon who carry on the 
education in studios. By these means French Art is always progressing, 
That there are revolutions is far from being the case, but there is always 


steady improvement, and new developments in art are not checked by 


a body insensible to the touch of progress. This, then, is how the 
art teachers in France are placed in their responsible and high posi- 


tions, and the education which they impart may in truth be termed 
simplicity itself, But what does it not embrace? French teachers 
insist on a persistent study of the nude. This is the life-blood of 
French artistic training. This is how energy and knowledge are im- 
parted to the student, and which will enable him to overcome the 
difficulties of whatever branch of painting or sculpture he may eventually 
adopt. Whether he would decorate the foyer of an opera-house or the 


walls of a Pantheon, design the gates of an Hotel de Ville or study the 
peasants of his native village, are questions which are not asked, nor 


indeed can the nature of his work be foreseen; but by this severe 
training of studying from the nude he will be assuredly ably equipped 


to undertake these or kindred tasks. 


I have already shown that the world realises in the most practical 
way the intelligence and reasonableness of this system ; at the same 


time it must be admitted that critics are to be met with here who say, 
‘Yes, but in consequence of this similarity in training, all Frenchmen 
work alike ; they have no individuality.” One cannot, of course, prove 
this statement to be wrong, but we can reply that a nation that can 
boast such names as—taking a few indiscriminately—Paul Dubois, Jules 
Breton, Bastien-Lepage, Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes, Meissonier, Dagnan- 
Bovuveret, will certainly ask in astonishment what such criticism is 
worth. Then it is repeatedly said that French students, by studying 
so long under one master, end by imitating him, consciously or not. 
This criticism is perpetually cropping up; it is of hardy growth, and 
seems indigenous to our land, and I am not so vain as to think that 
anything I can say will end it. Here are a few of the better-known 
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pupils of the late M. Cavance: Henri Regnault, Eugéne Thirion, 
Ferdinand Humbert, Fernand Cormon, Joseph Blanc, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Raphael Collin, Henri Gervex, Aimé Moros, Léon Comerre, 


Bastien-Lepage, Albert Besnard, Pousant Devas, Théosalt Chartran, 
and I ask, with due respect to the insular critic, whether the paintings 


of these gentlemen do not show that his criticism is utterly worthless 
because it is untrue. I think when a master can claim a list of pupils 


such as that just given (and the late M. Cavance was only one among 


many French masters with numerous illustrious pupils) we should be 
careful how we speak of systems producing results so brilliant. 


Let us now examine the system of Art Education which prevails with 


us, and note whether the poor position we hold in art is not the natural 
outcome of an unreasonable and morbid system, founded at a time 
when artistic affairs were little understood, and which has shuffled down 


to our day with hardly a single change to make its existence more 


healthy or British Art any better. For the last 120 years cur most 
prominent art teachers have been taken from the members of the Royal 


Academy. Its members form the selecting and hanging committee of 
the Royal Academy exhibition, thus having power to offer enormous 
rewards to meritorious effort and to teach the public aright. It follows, 
too, that they likewise have the power to discourage and perhaps 
disable any development which does not please them. Being often 
represented on the hanging committees in our important provincial 
exhibitions, the members of the Royal Academy carry their powers far 
from London, and since the foundation of the Government schools in 
connection with the Science and Art Department, the Art Directors 


have, until. recently, been members of the Royal Academy, so that it is 
certainly not exaggerating to affirm that there is scarcely a village in 


the kingdom which has not been brought under the influence of academic 
teaching. Nobody, however, complains of this ubiquity, and I merely 
point it out in order to show what vast power the members of the 
Royal Academy have for encouraging and crippling art before I 
indicate how the members of this body are elected to this responsible 


position. 


It is well known that the Royal Academy elects its own members, 


and, when elected, they are elected for life; when the full meaning of 
this is comprehended further note is scarcely needed. When one says 
that the Royal Academy elects its own members, one instantly thinks 
of the noble sentiment of friendship ; and when we further reflect that 
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the members are elected for life, we realise anew the tenacity of the 
British character. 


I have shown how our teachers are elected, and, when elected, how ¥ 
long they occupy their positions ; it is scarcely worth while to show in i 
detail how they teach. To dwell on the irksome tasks that are exacted % 
from the wearied student would occupy too much space,' Neither is it § 
necessary to point out how one teacher denies the merit of the system i 


enforced in the previous month by another, or how a third teacher tries 4 
to convince the bewildered student that his system alone is the path to 
immortality, more especially as these facts have long been fairly well 
known. The inevitable outcome of this system, or no-system, is that 

our own students leave the schools in large numbers to study abroad, 

and we cannot persuade the students of other nationalities to come and 

profit by the education we have to offer. This being so, it behoves 
everybody who is dissatisfied with the present management of art 

matters to indicate the reforms which he thinks are called for in order 

to bring about a better state of things. 


The reform that is needed in order to give us good teachers in art 
is easily indicated. The new members of the Royal Academy (for no- 
body is so foolish as to wish to make this change retrospective) should 
be elected by the artists of the kingdom ; and, further, they must be 
elected annually. By these means we shall have our teachers elected 
for excellence in art alone, and unbiased by personal influence, for in so 
subtle a thing as judgment in artistic matters, the aim should be to 
render personal influence impossible. Although voting for the election 





of a friend may have the most conscientious motive, in an election to 
give a public position such a temptation should hold no place and 
should be swept away. By this annual election progress must be 
assured, for those elected would be sensitive to every improvement and 
advance in art, and we should be spared the painful spectacle of seeing 
British Art misdirected and obstructed by those whose artistic light, once 






very dim indeed, has long since flickered and gone out. 














It is claimed for these reforms that they are thoroughly British in 
character and in perfect harmony with the various reforms which have 






been found necessary, and practically almost for the same reasons in 






1 A few words on this point, mentioning some of the more evident shortcomings of the 
teaching system in force at the Royal Academy, will be found in the Jast contribution on this 
subject in the present number. 
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other public matters. And we have a right to demand these changes, 
although this is a point which is not clearly understood. It cannot. be 
too often repeated that the Royal Academy is a public body, amenable 
to public control, its members holding a public trust on behalf of the 
nation ; indeed, this right of demanding reform is insisted on in plain 
language in the report of the Royal Commission in the year 1863. 


I remember well how, at the conclusion of a lecture on painting, 
addressed to the students of the Royal Academy, Mr. Armitage drew a 
curve representing the rise and fall of art in past centuries. He con- 
cluded his lecture by expressing a hope that at the end of the nineteenth 
century the curve would ascend to its highest point. I feel sure that 
this is the universal wish, and everyone with English blood in his veins 
must hope that his country will be happy in achieving this glorious end. 
But this will not be done by vainglorious boasts, and only by wise and 
reasonable reforms in the management of our artistic affairs. 


H. H. LA THANGUE. 
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III 


IN SYMPATHY, CRAFTSMANSHIP, AND DESIGN 


By WALTER CRANE, A.R.W.S. 


THE teaching of Art! Well, to begin with, you cannot teach it. You 
can teach certain methods of drawing and painting, carving, modelling, 
construction, what not—you can teach the words, you can teach the 
logic and principles, but you cannot give the power of original thought 


and expression in them. 


Of course, a man’s ideas on the subject of teaching necessarily 


depend upon his general views of the purport and scope of Art. 


Is Art (1) a mere imitative impulse, a record of the superficial facts 
and phases of nature in a particular medium? Or is it (2) the most 
subtle and expressive of languages, taking all manner of rich and 
varied forms in all sorts of materials under the paramount impulse of 
the selective search for beauty ? 


Naturally, our answer to the question what should be taught, and 
how to teach it, depends upon our answer to these questions. But the 
greater includes the less, and, though one may be biased by the 
second definition given above, it does not follow that the first may not 
have its due place in a course of study. 


The question, then, really is, what is the most helpful course of 


study towards the attainment of that desirable facility of workmanship, 
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that cultivation of the natural perception, feeling, and judgment in the 
use of those elements and materials in their ultimate expression and 


realisation of beauty ? 


And here we have to stop again on our road and ask what is this 


quality of beauty, and whence does it come ? 


Without exactly attempting a final or philosophical account of it, 
we may call it an outcome and efflorescence of the delight in life under 
happy conditions. The history of art and nature shows its evolution in 
ever varying degree and form, constantly affected by external conditions, 
and modified by place and circumstance, following, in the development 
of the sensibility to ideas and impressions of beauty, through the refine- 
ment of the senses and the intellect, much the same course as the 


development of man himself as a social and reflective animal. 


As we cannot see colour without light, neither can we expect sen- ° 
sibility to beauty to grow up naturally amid sordid and depressing 


surroundings. 


To begin with, then, before we can have Art we must have sensibility 
to beauty, and before we can have either we must have conditions which 
favour their existence and growth. We must have an atmosphere. A 
condition of life where they come naturally, with the colours of the 
dawn and the sunset; where the common occupations are not too 
burdensome, and the anxiety for a living too great to leave any surplus 
energy or leisure for thought and creative impulse; where the cares of 
an empty life and the deceitfulness of riches do not choke them ; where 
Art has not to struggle, as for very life, for every breath it draws, and 


ask itself the why and wherefore of its existence. 


For Art is not an independent, accidental, unrelated phenomenon, 
but is the result, as we find it, in its various manifestations, of long ages 


of growth and co-operative tradition and sympathy. 


Seeking beautiful art, organic and related in all its parts, we turn 
naturally to places and periods of history which are the culminating 
points in such a growth—to Athens in the Phidian age, for instance ; to 
almost any European city in the Middle Ages ; to even one of our own 
village churches where the nineteenth-century restorer has not been ; to 


Venice or Florence in the carly Renaissance—rather than to modern 
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London or Paris. But, even limiting ourselves to our own day, we 
have got to expect far more from the man who has worked from his 
youth up in what we call ‘an atmosphere of art,’ even if it is only that 
of the modern painter’s studio, than from a mill hand, say, trained to 
some one special function, perhaps, in some process of machine industry, 
whose life is spent in monotonous toil and whose daily vision is bounded 
by chimney-pots and back yards. 


A pinch of the salt of art and culture at measured intervals will 
never counteract the adverse and more permanent influence of the daily, 
hourly surroundings on the eye and mind. It is hopeless if one hour 
of life’s day says ‘yes, if all the other twenty-three say ‘no’ con- 
tinually. 


Our fundamental requirements, then, are a sympathetic atmosphere, 
a favourable soil and climate for the raising of the seed of art in its 
fullest sense—which means, practically, a reasonable human life, with 
fair play for the ideas and senses, and food for the drama of the eye. 
To how many is this now possible ? 


Granting this, however, would go a long way towards solving the 
next problem—what to teach, for we should then find that art was not 
separable from life. 


Children are never at a loss what to learn, or what to teach them- 
selves, when they see any manner of interesting work going on and 
have access to tools and materials. They gather at the door of the 
village blacksmith, or at the easel of the wayside painter. Demon- 
stration is the one thing needed—demonstration, demonstration, always 
demonstration. This is, perhaps, at the bottom of the present strong de- 
termination to French modes on the part of our younger painters. You 
can learn this part of the painting business because you can see it Gone. 
You could learn any craft if you saw it done, and had ordinary aptitude. 
But it does not follow that there is no art but Painting, and that 
Impressionism is its prophet. 


It might be said almost that the modern cabinet or competitive 
gallery picture, unrelated to anything but itself, and not always that, 
has destroyed painting as an art of design. 


I would, therefore, rather begin with the constructive and adaptive 
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side of art. Let a student begin by some knowledge of architectural 
construction and form. Let him thoroughly understand the connection, 
both historic and artistic, between art and architecture. Let him become 
thoroughly imbued with a sense of the essential unity of art, and not, as 
is now so often the case, be taught to practise some particular technical 
trick or meaningless elaboration ;.or be led to suppose that the whole 
object of his studies is to draw or paint any or every object from the 
pictorial point of view exclusively. Let the two sides of art be clearly 
and emphatically put before him, which may be distinguished broadly 
as: (1) Aspect, or the imitative ; (2) Adaptation, or the imaginative, 
Let the student see that it is one thing to be able to make an accurate 
presentment of a figure, or any object, in its proper light and shade and 
relief in relation to its background and surroundings ; and quite another 
to express thein in outline, or to make them into organic pieces of 
decoration to fit a given space. 


Then, again, he should perceive how the various media and materials 
of workmanship naturally determine the character and treatment of his 
design, while leaving ample range for individual choice and treatment. 


The constructive and creative capacity may exist in a high degree 
without any corresponding power of drawing in the pictorial sense, and 
considerable proficiency in some of the simpler forms of various handi- 
crafts, such as ornamental modelling in relief, wood-carving, and repoussé 
work, is possible of attainment by quite young people; whereas 
the perception of certain subtleties in pictorial methods of repre- 
sentation, such as perspectives, planes, and values, and the highly 
selective sense which deals with them, are matters of matured mental 
perception, as well as technical experience and practical skill. The 
same is true as to power of design—it is a question of growth. 


So that there are natural reasons for a primary training in some 
forms of handicraft, which, while affording the same scope for artistic 
feeling, present simpler problems in design and workmanship, and give 


a tangible and substantial foundation to start with, 


In thus giving the first places in a course of study in art to archi- 
tecture, decorative design, and handicraft we are only following the 


historic order of their progress and development. When the arts of the 
Middle Ages culminated in the work of the great painters of the earlier 


Renaissance, their work showed how much more than makers of easel- 
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pictures they were, so that a picture, apart from its central interest and 
purpose, was often a richly illustrated history of contemporary design. 


Now, my contention is that whereas a purely pictorial training, or 
such a training as is now given with that view, while it often fails to be 
of much service in enabling a student to paint a picture, unfits him for 
other fields of art quite as important, and leaves him before the simplest 
problem of design helpless and ignorant; while a training in applied 
design, with all the forethought, sense of beauty and fitness, ingenuity 
and invention it would tend to call forth, would not only be a good 
practical education in itself, but would enormously strengthen the student 
for pictorial work, especially as regards design and the value of line, 
while he would get a clear apprehension of the limitations of different 
kinds of art and their analogies. 


In studying form, if we model as well as draw, we enormously 
increase our grasp and understanding of it ; and so it is, as regards art 


generally, that studies in every direction will be found to bear upon and 
strengthen us in our main direction. 


I should therefore endeavour to teach relatively—to teach everything 
in relation, not only to itself, but to its surroundings and conditions ; 
design in relation to its materials and purpose ; the drawing of form in 
relation to other forms ; the logic of line ; pictorial colour and values in 
relation to nature, but controlled by pictorial fitness. 


The ordinary methods of drawing and study from the human figure— 
the Alpha and Omega of all study in art—do not show themselves suffi- 
ciently alive to the help that may be gained by comparative anatomy. 
Study the figure, not only in itself and for itself, but in relation to the 
forms of animals, and draw the analogous parts and structures, side 
by side, not from the anatomist’s point of view, but the artist’s. Study 
them in life and action no less. 


Now, a word as regards action. We have been recently told that 
artists have been fools since the world began in their manner of depict- 
ing the action of animals, or rather animals in action ; but it was by a 
gentleman who (though I fully acknowledge the value and interest of 
Mr. Muybridge’s studies and discoveries) did not appear to have dis- 
tinguished between moments of arrested action and the action repre- 
sented, which is the sum of those moments. Instantaneous photographs 
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of animals in action will tell you whereabouts their legs are found at a 
given moment, but it is only when they are put in a consecutive series 
and turned on the inside of a horizontal wheel before the eye that they 
represent action, and then it is illusion, not art. Now, the artist has to 
represent or to suggest action without actual movement of any kind, and 
he has generally succeeded, not by arresting the literal action of the 
moment, but by giving the sum of consecutive moments, much as the 
wheel does, but without the illusory trick. His business is to represent, 
not to imitate. Art, after all, is not science or analysis, or we might 
expect fidelity to the microscope on the part of our painters and 
draughtsmen. Until we all go about with photographic lenses in our 
heads instead of eyes, with dry plates instead of retinas, we shall, I fancy, 
still be interested in what artists have to say to us about nature and 
their own minds, whether instantaneous impressions or the long result 
of years. 


This is only one of the many questions which rise up at every 
step in the study of art, and I know of no system of teaching which 
adequately deals with them. No doubt our systems of teaching or 
attempting to teach art want overhauling like most other systems. 
When we are overhauling the system of life itself it is not wonderful. 


I do not, of course, believe in any cast-iron system of education 
from any point of view. It must be varied according to individual 
wants and capacities. It must be made personal and interesting, or it 
is of little good; and no system, however efficient, will manufacture 
artists in anything, any more than the most brilliant talents will do 
away with the necessity of passionate devotion to work, careful thought, 
close observation, and constant practice, which produce that rapid and 
intimate sympathy of eye and hand and makes them the responsive 
and fluent interpreters of that selective and imaginative impulse which 
results in Art. 


WALTER CRANE. 
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IV 
THE TRAINING OF THE STUDENT 


By SIR JAMES LINTON, P.R.I. 


WHAT are the best methods to impart to the student in the art of 
painting? and how can they be acquired? are questions often asked 
by those anxious to gain the knowledge necessary to qualify them- 
selves as members of a profession that deservedly receives so much 
of the public esteem. In this country, more especially in the past, we 
have produced men who, in the art of painting, notably that of landscape, 
have produced works of the highest order, and distinctly expressive of 
our national character and genius. In this paper, 1 shall confine my 
attention to the teaching of this branch of art, viz. landscape-painting ; 
but I may remark that the methods of figure-painting are governed by 
the same principles. To the question, so often put by the inquiring 
student : How can I learn landscape-painting ? the most common—nay, 
the almost invariable—answer he receives is, Go to Nature. As this 
question is generally put to some professional friend whom he may 
happen to know, he unsuspiciously accepts it in good faith as the result 
of his friend’s experience and knowledge, being necessarily without the 
power to discriminate as to the truth or value of the advice. To this 
advice is generally added the dictum: ‘that landscape-painting cannot be 
taught in the studio’—remarkable statements when we come to consider 
how entirely opposed they are to historical facts. The student armed 
with these opinions, flies to the country ; with his colour-box and other 
materials arranged, sits down before some subject that pleases him, and 
tries to copy what he sees. 


Here his troubles commence: mechanical difficulties arise in his 
efforts to translate the infinity of nature and the importance of selection 
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gradually dawns upon him ; as a novice, the arrangement of lines and 
parts, light and shade, and the treatment of gradation he does not feel, 
but, supposing him to possess a true artistic spirit, disappointment after 
disappointment with the results of his practice at last teaches him that 
Art is only an approximation to nature, the whole being a convention 
governed by natural laws, the principles of which can be taught as 
readily as grammar, the foundation of language. These fundamental 
laws and methods can be learnt from the master, saving years of 
wasteful labour and avoiding the possibilities of acquiring bad style 
and bad methods, both extremely difficult to throw off if deferred till 
later on in life. 


It is from the great love I have for our landscape art and an earnest 
desire that it should in these days retain its exalted position, that I 
venture to advocate some beneficial course of action. I would suggest 
a return to the methods of the Masters, who, by their instinct and 
experience, built up a system that was surely a right one, seeing how 
fruitful were the results. There is no doubt in my mind that the best 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the grammar of our art, in its theory 
and practice, is by the student being articled to the master with whose 
works he may have the greatest sympathy. 


He would thus, through his long and intimate connection, acquire 
all the experience and knowledge garnered by that master and his 
predecessors. This was the practice accepted and utilised by a great 
number of our past landscape-painters, amongst whom were David Cox 
and Peter Dewint. William Hunt, the figure and still life painter, also 
learnt the principles of his art in this way. They were all three the 
pupils of John Varley, an artist of eminent ability, and the greatest 
teacher of his time. 


We have too long neglected the benefits arising from the grade of 
apprenticeship, a system of almost universal application in all the best 
periods of art. Its advantages were, that it created first-rate workmen, 
masters of their craft, and when a genius made his advent, he was 
enabled by his course of pupilage to use with certainty and power the 
weapons of his art ; his labour was, through proper guidance, kept in the 
right path ; he did not, as is too often the case now, waste his forces in 
directions that eventually turned out worse than useless, and his often 
intimate connection with allied handicrafts was of the highest value 
in his future career. 
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As there may be cogent reasons preventing many students from 
taking advantage of this system, the next best is to enter himself as a 
pupil in some school of Art. But here he is beset with difficulties, as it 
is not at all such schools that he can be properly taught the processes 
of his art. In the first place the teacher should be a master in deed as 
well asin name. I deny that which is so often stated, that a man need 
not necessarily be a good artist to be a good teacher. I contend that 
only a master can teach in the best sense, and the best is that only 
which we ought to accept. It is just as important, in painting, that the 
eye, the hand, and the taste should be attuned, as it is in the sister art 
of music, and it is only a master who possesses these qualities in their 
due perfection. 


It is also of the highest importance and it is a point almost uni- 
versally neglected, that the student should be surrounded, at the school, 
by adequate examples of the greatest masters: for instance, if in water- 
colours, by the works of Turner, Dewint, Cox, Barret, Prout and all the 
past masters, so as to keep his eye conversant with right and noble Art. 
Inferior works should be studiously excluded, as nothing is so deleterious, 
or so fatal to the future of the student, as their presence. In the former 
instance, we may by study, contemplation, and exposition, gather 
methods of execution, composition, and colour, the wings by which 
genius takes its flight ; the last are so many rocks and quicksands to be 
avoided. It is to be hoped that, in course of time, our National Gallery 
will give more advantages than it does at present to students in water- 
colour. The collection of our British masters in oil painting is not at 
all what it should be, many of our best painters being totally unrepre- 
sented and some very inadequately so; but our water-colour school, 
whose power is acknowledged by the whole civilised world, is so neglected 
and unrepresented as to be little short of a national disgrace. 


It isa common error, and one not sufficiently exploded, ‘that the art 
of landscape-painting is the easiest to acquire.’ We are often told that 
‘Nature is always before us, and we have only to sit down and copy 
her. The result of these beliefs is the vast mass of mere imitative work 
with which our exhibitions are inundated. We are deluged with work 
that aims no higher than to be topographical, whereas no branch of Art 
requires more subtle knowledge, more exccutive ability, or a finer sense of 
colour than that of landscape-painting, and no art compels longer or more 
earnest training. We cannot reasonably expect to represent the cver- 
varying phases of Nature, unless we go to her fully armed with the 
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practical knowledge necessary for her translation. The broad and subtle 
truths of Nature, in form and colour, should be our aim, a higher ambi- 
tion than to be mere copyists, which is little more than placing the eye 
of man on a level with the lens of a photographic camera. 


J. D. Harding, the distinguished landscape painter, very justly tells 
us, ‘It is erroneous to suppose that we should go to Nature before we 
have acquired some knowledge, and cultivated and improved our taste 
in some degree, by studying the works of those who have shown what is 
to be obtained there. The knowledge and experience of others ought 
to be the foundation on which we build, and on which we may expect 
to raise a superstructure of our own; otherwise there could be no pro- 
gression in Art. Until we have learned the principles of Art, and can 
carry them into operation, we are not in a condition to study Nature 
with advantage, or to depict her so satisfactorily that we may be en- 
couraged to go on.’ Many students will not place themselves under the 
guidance of the masters, for fear of losing their originality—-another 
name for individuality—as if there were the slightest chance of its being 
destroyed. You may cover the small amount you possess with a foreign 
garment, but the effect will be the same as the lion’s skin upon the donkey : 
in the end your pretensions will be discovered and they will call down 
upon you just rebuke and failure. But if vour individuality be robust, 
it will strengthen itself upon the varied knowledge it will derive from 
the precepts and examples of the masters under whom you may have 
studied, and, having gained your experience and digested that which 
you have learnt, and added your portion to the general stock, your 
personality will assert itself and you will be welcomed to the ranks of 
the masters. 


Very interesting examples of this are illustrated in the cases of David 
Cox and Peter Dewint, whose early works were so like their master’s, 
John Varley, as to be often mistaken for his, and so alike are Cox and 
Dewint at this date to each other that it is not without difficulty one can 
decide which is the author of the work in question. Yet it must be 
patent to all that there could have been no loss of individuality, as no 
two painters were ever more richly endowed with that quality, and no 
two men could be more diverse, as the works of their middle and later 
periods show ; yet they both retained to the last all that they acquired 


of value during their early pupilage. 


As an important branch of Art education, I have advocated the 
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study of the Masters in conjunction with the other studies of the pupil, 
for these reasons—they are the accepted examples of all that is best in 
Art, and by selecting from them our guides, we are saved from the shoals 
and quicksands that beset the student who seeks in contemporary Art 
his standards, The student, youthful and inexperienced, is too apt to be 
attracted by the brilliant and the superficial. Mere dexterity, which I 
may call the fireworks of Art, will always influence the many whose 
natures are either too unformed or too coarse to appreciate the noble 
reticence and simplicity of truly great Art. In the worst case are those 
who rely entirely upon themselves and scorn to use the accumulated 
knowledge bequeathed to them by their predecessors, They are case- 
hardened by their conceit and vanity, by which they are covered as by 
an impenetrable armour, and they may be likened to those of whom Ben 
Jonson speaks: ‘But the wretcheder are the obstinate contemners of 
all helps and arts ; such as presuming on their own naturals (which per- 
haps are excellent) dare deride all diligence, and seem to mock at the 
terms, when they understand not the things ; thinking that way to get 
off wittily with their ignorance. These are imitated often by such as 
are their peers in negligence, though they cannot be in nature ; and they 
utter all they can think with a kind of violence and indisposition un- 
examined, without relation either to person, place, or any fitness else ; 
and the more wilful and stubborn they are in it, the more learned they 
are esteemed of the multitude, through their excellent vice of judgment ; 
who think those things the stronger that have no art; as if to break 
were better than to open, or to rend asunder gentler than to loose.’ 


In conclusion I quite feel that what I have here advocated may 
appear like the apotheosis of tradition, and therefore liable to be mis- 
conceived as a desire to academise the Arts ; but that conclusion can only 
be arrived at by mistaking the whole purport of my reasoning. I have 
dealt only and entirely with the education of the student, which to be 
at all effectual must be systematic, as the methods of Art are just as 
subject to well-defined laws as Science or Literature, and it is only by 
the proper study and mastery of these laws that the student can expect 
to continue, and it is to be hoped, surpass, the brilliant achievements of 
his predecessors, who in their wisdom also absorbed and utilised all the 
accumulated knowledge that had descended to them from the great 


past. 


J. D. LINTON, 
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V 
ACADEMIC TEACHING AND PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE 
By HARRY QUILTER 


IF the present writer ventures to add a few words to the views of the 
celebrated artists whose contributions form the staple of this paper, he 
would not therefore be understood to claim for his views the same kind 
of attention which is due to any distinguished craftsman when he speaks 
on the subject of his craft.' Nor do I wish here to attempt a summary 
of the different opinions expressed by the contributors to this sym- 
posium—for that will more fitly find place in the second portion of this 
discussion, which will be chiefly devoted to the views of foreign artists. 
But as one who may be said to be to some extent a professional teacher 
of art—for what else if he fulfil his duty can an art critic be truly 
called ?—I am desirous of drawing attention once more to some of the 
causes which stand in the way of rational art education in England, 
and which must be removed before any more efficient system can pos- 
sibly be established. Undoubtedly the most prominent and formidable 
of these is the present construction and administration of the Royal 


Academy of Arts. 


It is not the place to enter upon the oft-written catalogue of this 
b-dy’s shortcomings, but it is worth pointing out that the schools 


’ As this paper on the teaching of art is intentionally confined to the expression of the views 
of practical artists, 1 may perhaps add here, without undue egotism, that I have some slight 
claim to that title, although my painting and designing has been done of late years almost 
exclusively for the purposes of the study either of some technical art process or natural effect. 
It is only fair to state that the actual amount of technical work so directed has been considerable. 
For instance, of the sea alone I have in the last six years made at least two hundred oil studies 
(and nearly as many of landscape), and I have drawn for books, illustrated periodicals, deco- 
rators, architects, designed dresses, stage scenery, &c., and have even found commercial people 
confiding enough to pay hard dollars for my work.—H. Q. 
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of the Royal Academy set the model for most of the art training 
throughout the country, and that the cast-iron system pursued therein 
would receive almost equal condemnation from every writer who con- 
tributes to this article, and from no one more than from Professor 
Herkomer himself, Royal Academician though he be. 


A training which forces every pupil into the same mould ; a training 
which treats the future landscape painter and the future figure painter 
in the same way ; a training which changes the teachers of its pupils 
every fortnight,! apparently to avoid even the semblance of consistency ; 
a training which requires a pupil before he enters to present a most 
elaborate highly-finished chalk drawing from the antique, and will look 
at no other work he has produced which is of another subject and in 
another medium ; a training which leaves out of its curriculum all arts 
of decorative design ; a training which does not recognise that there 
even is such a thing as our national art of water-colours ; and finally a 
training which, after spending years of its pupils’ time uselessly in the 
elaborate finish of antique drawings and so-called studies from the life, 
has to send them abroad to learn in a French studio the first elements of 
simple direct painting—a training such as this stands self-condemned 
to any sensible artist who is not personally interested in its preservation. 


But, we may expect to hear it asked, if these things are true and are 
universally recognised as being true, why is there no change made—or 
attempted to be made? How is it that the Academy schools continue 
to exist in their present shape, continue to: be held up to admiration 
yearly at the great annual banquet at Burlington House? Why is the 
press silent >—why the people? And the answer is a discouraging one— 
to the present writer so discouraging that he is loth to set it down in 
plain words. The reason is that we English people do not care about 
art—how it is taught, or whether it is taught at all! And this obstacle 
to good art teaching is insurmountable, save upon the supposition of a 
change of feeling in the nation. We think of art as a thing apart from 
life, and one which does not need to be studied in connection with 
humanity. We think of art again, as something useful to hang upon a 
wall, or stand upon a mantelpiece ; and we somehow fancy that it is 
produced by an ‘ Abracadabra,’ a magical formula of which the only 
true possessors are the members of the Royal Academy. And lastly, 
and worst of all, being in this most regrettable (not to say damnable) 
state of misconception about the function, the nature, and the produc- 


' Tam not sure whether the instruction in painting is not now changed less frequently. I 
notice that Mr. La Thangue in his paper says monthly. —Ep. U. &. 
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tion of art, we have not even the honesty to acknowledge that such is 
our belief, but use ourselves, and pay others to use for us, all sorts of 
big unmeaning words and phrases on this subject, all devoted to the 
concealment of the simple truth that we don’t care a button about the 
matter. 


A good many years ago I happened to be in the not altogether 
enviable position of President of a large and (as amateur work goes) 
important drawing club, and, being fairly young and stupidly hopeful, 
devoted a good deal of time to the consideration of the members’ work. 
The ¢echniqgue was in many cases most promising, diligent, and delicate, 
and showing traces of decided artistic ability, but from first to last there 
was evident in nearly every drawing the reflection of the feeling to which 
I have alluded above—the national fecling that art was one thing and 
life was another, and that the two were and must be strangers. Humble 
members who spent weary weeks solaced by the sense of duty in the 
delineation of a jam-pot or a candlestick ; vain-glorious members whose 
souls could only be satiated with forty square miles of country—who 
got upon a hill to draw—if there was no balloon handy, in order that 
their ‘view’ might be more comprehensive ; stupid members who had 
been taught something about indigo and light red, or cobalt and madder 
lake, and applied those colours and their combinations indiscriminately 


? 


to ‘meadow, hill, and stream ;’ religious members who did little pink 
and blue saints, and jocose members who sent pictorial conundrums, 
members who wanted to be taught, members who wanted to argue, and 
members who ‘did not venture to dispute my words, but only wanted to 
know exactly why, &c.—in short, members of any and every kind were 
all alike in this, that they would not open their eyes to the fact 
that the essence of art consists in bringing its subjects into connection 
with human thought and emotion; in finding the links that bind 
nature to humanity. No, they wanted to make pretty pictures, they 
wanted to decorate butter-tubs or milking-stools or fans, tambourines or 
drain-pipes (these last are still very popular with the advanced amateur), 
or they wanted to learn how to use a brush or a pencil, but they did 
not want Art, and, what is more, they would zo¢ have it, and resented 
even the attempt to make them receive the notion that art was a living 
thing, growing out of life, and must be studied in relation to life before 
it can be even distantly approached. Well, as were the members of 
this drawing club, so are English men and women, as a rule, with the 
trivial exception that the majority are content to hold art to be an un- 
important though innocent plaything, without attempting to put their 
theory into visible practice with a box of water-colours, 
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After many years of almost weekly, sometimes for long periods of 
daily, writing upon art matters, my belief in the absolute indifference of 


the English public has grown into a conviction. There is not in the world 
a class of educated people at once so ignorant, so prejudiced, and so 
wholly irrational in artistic matters as the public of London, and the 
extent to which at the present moment picture-buyers and so-called 
connoisseurs are hoodwinked and robbed (for it is robbery, in fact, 
though not in actual violence) by the baser sort of advertising artist, 
and the less scrupulous of the picture-dealing fraternity, is, save to 
those who are to some extent behind the scenes, simply incredible. It 
is, I believe, absolutely correct to say that, with all our most costly 
apparatus for art education, the actual artistic power of our country- 
men is to-day less than it has been at any time during the last forty 
years. It is certainly true to say that no two members of the English 
Academy are agreed as to what is good painting and the manner in 
which it should be taught. Our landscape painting, despite a few 
bright exceptions, declines in merit day by day, and our figure painting 
has lost in national character and in sobriety of feeling far more than 
it has gained in dexterity or dramatic force. 


The art education, in a word, that we need the most at the present 
time is not that of our painters, but of ourselves. We must learn to 
disregard the tricks of sentiment and forced renderings of nature on 
which we have so long and unwholesomely fed ; and instead thereof to 
ask from our artists the beautiful expression .of those thoughts and 
emotions which make life fair or terrible, and the adequate rendering 
of those scenes amidst which we live, and move, and have our being. 


HARRY QUILTER. 


(To be continued.) 
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Efectioncering in the Dnited States 


N the United States electioneering may be said to have become an 

exact science. Politics there is simply the art of winning votes; 
and the astuteness of politicians is seen in the facility with which they 
can delude their constituents. We know something in this country of 
men who truckle to the electors in the most abject manner, much in the 
spirit of the candidate who said,‘These are my principles, gentlemen, 
and if you don’t like them I can change them ;’ and who make promises 
at the hustings only to break them in the legislature ; but comparatively 
speaking we know nothing. It may be admitted that no more adroit 
manipulators of the popular vote anywhere exist than those of the 
United States. No general on the field of battle has his troops better 
in hand than they have the citizens of the Republic. They have fashioned 
instruments to suit their own ends, and these they use with a skill and 
audacity worthy of a nobler cause. ‘Machine politics’ is no unmean- 
ing phrase in the States, for machinery has been almost as exten- 
sively applied to the manufacture of public opinion (so called) as to the 
manufacture of calicos and carpets. Very mechanical are all the political 
activities of the United States ; they give one the impression of being 
made to order; you have only got to pull the strings and the figures 
will work. There is an almost utter lack of dignity and spontaneity 
about American politics ; there is little true earnestness or enthusiasm ; 
while such excitement as exists is in the main spurious. About every- 
thing there is an air which indicates that it has been ‘got up.’ 
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American politics suffer seriously from the absence of adequate 
motive; that is to say, there is no real, distinctive, absorbing issue 
between the two principal political parties. These old parties have, 
practically, no longer any raison détre; they are living on their past 
experience and achievements ; as for the vital issues of the present, they 
are afraid to grasp them. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is in the main an 
utterly untrustworthy guide on American affairs, stumbled on a truth 
when he said, ‘ A politician may safely be challenged to state wherein the 
Democratic and Republican parties of to-day differ.” I heard an Irish 
Yankee orator in Chickering Hall put it this way : ‘ What is the differ- 
ence between a Republican and a Democrat? A Democrat kicks and 
rears; a Republican rears and kicks,’ Under these circumstances, with 
the two parties in a moribund condition, incapable of fulfilling the 
higher functions of a political organisation and alive only to those 
functions which are gross and grovelling, what reality or dignity can 
there be about political life? It was wittily said during the late cam- 
paign : ‘Those who know anything at all know there is no politics in 
politics.’ From beginning to end it is a mere question of Ins and Outs. 
Each party is fighting for the spoils of office, the fundamental maxim 
being, ‘To the victors belong the spoils,’ The position is this: Every 
four years a President has to be elected; there are about 10,500,000 
votes to be taken, and there are some 200,000 offices to be filled. Who 
is to get these offices? That is the all-important question. Well, the 


party that succeeds in putting its candidate into the Presidential chair 
will also secure the nominations to these offices, which it will distribute 
among its own supporters. No inadequacy of motive here, it may be 
thought, and of motive of a certain kind I grant that there is not. 


The electoral system of the United States is peculiar and complex. 
Every citizen, native or naturalised, if of age, is entitled to vote. The law of 
registration is that an elector must have resided three months in a district 
in order to vote within its precincts,and that he should also have resided 
for twelve months previously in the same State. In these respects the 
United States, from the democratic point of view, have great apparent 
advantages over this country. Democrats here are clamouring for such 
changes in our franchise laws as will assimilate them to those of the 
United States. They contend that if we can only get manhood suffrage, 
a shorter period of residence to qualify for registration as a voter, and 
shorter Parliaments, ‘ the instrument of government and of legislation ’— 
to use Mr. Gladstone’s recent phrase—will become more efficient for the 
performance of the nation’s business. Mr. Gladstone contended -in his 
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Limehouse speech that if we could simplify our franchise and registration 
laws so as to give ‘one man one vote,’ make it easier for the one man 
to record his one vote, and at the same time abbreviate the duration 
of Parliament, we should at last be well on the way towards that 
millennium which all good Democrats wish to sec. But they have these 
franchise laws in the United States; and yet the ‘instrument of govern- 
ment and of legislation’ is infinitely more corrupt and inefficient than 
our own; while the general condition of affairs, electorally, is such as 
ought to shame any nation which makes pretensions to ordinary 
civilisation, to say nothing of a nation which claims to possess the 
highest civilisation and the most perfect Christian morality in the world. 
Certainly no patriotic Englishman would desire to reproduce in this 
country the state of things which prevails in the United States. Perhaps 
I ought in justice to add that the evils here alluded to arise chiefly from a 
grave defect in the franchise laws—a defect which could not exist in any 
true democracy for a twelvemonth. But more on this point presently. 


There are many features in connection with a Presidential election 
which differentiate it from anything known to us in this country. We 
do not here elect the nominal head of the State—the monarch; nor do 
we in any analogous sense elect the real head of the State—the Prime 
Minister. In America, where the head of the State is elective, the 
battle rages around one position, and this concentration of energy upon 
one point gives an intensity and bitterness to the conflict such as are 
unknown here, where political passion is more diffused. The struggle 
between the rival factions for the supreme office also leads to the 
adoption of tactics and stratagems to which no honourable man would 
stoop, and which are despised, in their calmer moments, by the very 
men who resort to them. ‘All is fair in a Presidential election.’ Every- 
body seems to have received a dispensation from society at large to lie, 
cheat, slander, bet, bribe, and intimidate to his heart’s content, on the 
general understanding that nobody’s reputation shall suffer for anything 
he does during this exceptional time. And the unfortunate thing about 
it is that the period of election is a very lengthy one. The active 
campaign lasts from four to six months, and during this time business 
is disorganised, society demoralised, and the work of the churches and 
benevolent institutions is carried on under the greatest* difficulties. It 
is estimated by competent authorities that the direct pecuniary loss to 
the business men of the United States, in consequence of a Presidential 
election is five hundred millions of dollars ; while the injury inflicted 
upon the moral and intellectual interests of the nation is as incalculable 
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as it is irreparable. All this occurs every four years. Under such 
conditions as these no country can ever grow up into solid and abiding 


strength. 


But this is not all. The active period of the campaign is by no 
means the whole period. To the common people, indeed, this represents 
the sum and substance of the matter. They simply know the Presi- 
dential election objectively, when it projects itself before their eyes 
during the few months which witness the culmination of the contest. 
To the inner circle, however, this is but the smaller part of the business ; 
to them the election bears a subjective aspect. These men literally live 
by electioncering. As soon as one election is decided they begin to lay 
their plans for the next. The President no sooner enters upon his first 
term than he begins to consider how he may secure re-election for a 
second term. Indeed, it is doubtful whether they are content to wait 
even as long as this. General Harrison did not assume office until 
March, though he was elected in October; but it is very probable that 
the caucus managers had begun to concoct their schemes for the next 
Presidential election before the end of 1888. The brevity of the 
Presidential term favours these tactics, and it is in every way a fine 
thing for the professional politicians. But to the community the result 
is in every way evil. There is a constant ferment and anxiety; no 
point of finality is ever reached ; no sense of rest is ever enjoyed. 


Another objectionable feature is the mingling of State and Federal, 
or local and national, issucs. The people of a given district, say New 
York, vote at one and the same time, and on the same ticket, for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, for State governor and lieutenant-governor, 
for mayor of the city, for sheriff, for county clerk, for president of the 
board of aldermen, for judges, for coroners, and for members of the 
legislature. If the local and national elections took place at different 
periods the issues would be kept distinct, there would be much less 
opportunity to manipulate the votes, and the results would be much 
more valuable than they now are. In New York, for example, the defeat 
of Cleveland in November last was entirely owing to this confusion 
of State and national issues. Hill, the Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship, ‘traded’ votes with the Republicans, or in other words 
made a bargain with them that he would give them sufficient Demo- 
cratic votes to elect the Republican candidate to the Presidency if they 
would give him sufficient Republican votes to elect the Democratic 
candidate to the Governorship of New York State. This bargain was 
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actually carried out, and it was owing to this fact that Cleveland lost 
the State of New York. A man who was guilty of thus ‘trading’ 
votes in this country would be driven from public life covered with 
ignominy ; but in the United States such dishonourable trafficking is 
quite common. 


It may be well to explain at this point that the electors of the 
United States do not, at the so-called Presidential election, really vote 
at all on the question of who is to be President. Strictly and literally 
they have no direct voice on this most vital national issue. The Presi- 
dent is not elected by a direct popular vote—the only method by which 
the real wishes of the people can be clearly and emphatically expressed. 
What the people actually do in November is this: they vote for the 
Electors, or members of the Electoral College ; these Electors meet in 
their respective States on the second Monday in January to choose, by 
ballot, the President and Vice-President for the ensuing four years ; and 
it is in January, not November, that the President is legally elected. 
Each State is entitled to a number of Electors equal to the number of 
its senators and representatives ; in each State every political party has 
a right to nominate this number of persons for the office of Elector. 
New York State has thirty-six Electors—a higher number than any 
other State—and the New York Republicans name thirty-six Electoral 
candidates, the Democrats thirty-six, the Prohibitionists thirty-six, and 
so on with all the parties in existence. Colorado and Nevada, Dela- 
ware and Oregon, have only three Electors each; Florida and New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, have four each. These are 
the lowest figures. The total number of Electors is 401. In 1884 
Cleveland gained 219 of these, while Blaine received only 182. 


One of the beauties of this complex system is that the candidate who 
polls the majority of votes may be defeated ; that the popular vote may 
be annulled by the Electoral vote ; and that the minority may rule over 
the majority, may oust the majority from all the offices, and take 
possession and appropriate all the spoils themselves. In 1870 Stephen 
A. Douglas, Lincoln’s competitor, obtained 1,375,000 votes, and yet he 
carried only two States and twelve electoral votes ; while Breckenridge 
got eleven States and seventy-two electoral votes, with a popular vote of 
only 845,000. Tilden, in 1876, polled a majority of 151,000, and yet he 
had not a majority in the Electoral College. The protracted dispute 
which occurred over that election will be fresh in the recollection of 
students of political affairs. And now another minority candidate has 
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been successful. At the last election General Harrison polled 5,185,799 
votes, while Cleveland’s vote was 5,296,703. Cleveland’s majority was 
110,904, and yet he lost the election ; though a majority of only 23,025 
over Blaine in 1884 gave him the victory. Another singular fact is 
that the increase in the Democratic vote in 1888 was 449,440, while the 
increase in the Republican vote was only 370,100. Yet the latter 
won. In March General Harrison installed himself in the White 
House. He can, if he chooses, turn every Democrat out of office, from 
the highest to the lowest, and fill their places with Republicans ; 
and doubtless he will do this in thousands of cases—in all the higher 
offices in fact; and yet he has not obtained half the votes of 
the country by over 110,000. This is the result which takes place 
under manhood suffrage—under what we are asked to believe is the 
most perfect democratic system in the world. Sir John Lubbock 
recently said: ‘It is extraordinary that people who are so anxious to 
extend the right of depositing a voting-paper in the ballot-box should 
appear to care so little that the vote, when given, should be effective.’ 
Clearly the framers of the United States Constitution, cr at least those 
who persist in saying that their work is perfect, are open to the reproach 
of indifference as to the effectiveness of the vote when given. The 
Electoral College is an ingenious device for vetoing the wishes of the 
people. It is an effective machine in the hands of the unscrupulous 
men who manipulate votes for the basest purposes. While it exists 
manhood suffrage and the popular vote will be little better than a farce. 
A democracy which gives a citizen the vote with one hand, and with 
the other hand sets up an instrument to make that vote null and void, 
is guilty of a greater crime against justice and freedom than the Czar 
of Russia himself. An honest autocracy is better than a spurious 


democracy. 


After this general outline of the American system, we may turn to 
the consideration of the Presidential election, and the methods by which 
it was conducted. There is a prevalent opinion in this country that this 
election differed for the better from its predecessors—that the conflict 
was raised to a higher plane, and fought out in a much more honourable 
spirit. This opinion is, in my judgment, erroneous. Precisely the 
contrary is, in many respects, true. Previous elections may have been 
as destitute of principle as this was, but more destitute they could not 
possibly be. They may have been marked by the same dependence on 
the viler uses of money, by the same attempts to adulterate public 
opinion, by the same misuse of power in.the intimidation of poor and 
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virtually helpless men, and by the same rabid hatred of England, but 
that they could have excelled in these respects is hardly within the 
limits of human achievement. 


As you must ‘first catch your hare’ before you can cook him, so 
you must first catch your candidate before you can elect him. Catching 
the candidate is often a very troublesome and a very anxious business 
to the American politician, and is accomplished only after many a 
fruitless and weary hunt. It is done by means of the caucus, or politi- 
cal machine, which controls everything and everybody. The men who 
compose the caucus have only one standard to apply to a candidate. 
‘Will he win, so that we may share the spoils of victory ?’? The candidate 
which will win the election is the fittest candidate for them. No matter 


what his moral—or immoral 





character, or what his intellectual 








or 
unintellectual—capacity, if he is most likely to carry the vote they will 
sclect him ; and when once he is selected by the caucus the majority of 
the party will vote for him. General Harrison, in this instance, was the 
candidate favoured of the Republicans. His chief recommendations 
seemed to be his mediocrity and obscurity. He was in the happy 
position of having no history—that is no personal history that was 
known to the nation. True, he had a father, and a grandfather, and the 
said grandfather won a trumpery battle against some Indians on the 
field of Tippecanoe, and was for a month President of the United 
States. What Harrison would have done during the campaign without 
his grandfather it is difficult to imagine. Mrs. Lathrop, of Michigan, an 
eloquent lady orator, advised the Republicans to ‘run Harrison instead 
of his grandfather. But they knew better than that. Americans are 
not superstitious, of course, nor do they believe in hereditary merit or 
honours ; and yet it is morally certain that Benjamin Harrison would 
never have been heard of as a Presidential candidate had he stood upon 
his personal worth and had no Tippecanoe behind him. His ancestry 
was ‘worked for all it was worth.’ His very obscurity worked for his 
advantage. Having no public or official record it was impossible to 
rake up many damaging facts against him. A man who has never done 
anything has often a great negative advantage—he has never made any 
mistakes. 


Mr. Harrison is, by all accounts, a Christian gentleman of un- 
blemished character, and doubtless he has intelligence and capacity ; 
but he is, nevertheless, a commonplace man, and this is revealed by 
every utterance that falis from him. It would be difficult to find in the 
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same amount of space more inaccuracies and absurdities than may be 
found in the numerous little speeches made by Mr. Harrison during the 


period that elapsed between his nomination and his election. On 


economic principles and on fiscal policy the new President is, as is 
evident from the addresses to which I refer, in a state of the most 
blessed and invincible ignorance. A more incompetent man on these 


vital questions was probably never elected to a great office. There is 


no evidence of strength, breadth, or wisdom in anything that Mr. 
Harrison has ever said or done; he possesses no eminent ability or 
unusual force of character; he is not a statesman, even in the most 
restricted sense of the term ; as President he will be largely under the 


influence of the men whose creature he is, and his policy—or the policy 


dictated to him—-will be stationary, if not reactionary. 


Mr Levi Morton, the new Vice-President, has the negative merit 


(as some would consider it) of being unable to make a speech, and the 
positive merit of possessing some millions of dollars, on which he has 
allowed his party to draw very freely. His chief distinction during the 


election seemed to be that he was pouring money into North Carolina— 


/ 


sorely against the wishes of the Republican managers—with a view (so 
it was asserted) of making marketable thirty million dollars worth of 
special tax bonds on that State, which are held by his firm, and which, 


previous to the election, were worthless, If the Republicans have gained a 


majority in the legislature of North Carolina those bonds will be paid at 


their full value. Mr. Morton was for a time American Minister in Paris. 


The greatest personality on the Republican side, however, was 


James G. Blaine, to whom Harrison had to play second fiddle all 
through. Blaine is credited with possessing personal magnetism in a 
phenomenal degree. Of this I saw no evidence, though I heard Mr. 


Blaine deliver one of his greatest campaign speeches, But I saw plenty 


of evidence which went to prove that this gentleman possesses a 
phenomenal capacity for making himself disagreeable. The English, 
for whom he has an inveterate hatred, he reviled and slandered right 
through the gamut of falschood and invective. Were I to enumerate 


half of the libels he told about this country during the election I should 


require all the space allotted to this article. With General Harrison he 
was not on speaking terms ; his relations with the Republican managers 


were strained almost to the breaking point ; and it was with difficulty 


that an open rupture was avoided on more than one occasion. He 
scarcely ever made a speech without making a virulent personal attack 
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upon some Democratic leader, and in every instance his statements were 
proved to be false. But did he apologise for them, or withdraw them ? 


Not he. Such amenities are almost unknown in the political life of the 


United States. It was no secret that the men who were responsible for 
the conduct of the Republican campaign wished to muzzle Mr. Blaine, 
because it was believed that his speeches did more harm than good to 
their cause. But Blaine refused to be muzzled. He had his own ends 


to fight for. His eye was upon the Secretaryship of State, or, if that 
were denied him, upon some other office equally valuable. As I write 
these words it is announced that Mr. Blaine is likely to succeed Mr. 
Phelps as American minister in London. This appointment would be a 


fortunate thing for General Harrison, as it would relieve him of the 
presence of a gentleman who would cause him much embarrassment 
were he in the Cabinet, and who, if he were excluded from the Cabinet, 


would have power to avenge the slight put upon him. But the appoint- 


ment would be in no sense a good thing for the English people, to whom 
Mr. Blaine, after the slanders and abuse which he has heaped upon 
them, would not bea Zersona grata. I refuse, however, to regard this 


rumour as credible. We have been insulted by the ignominy placed 


upon our Minister at Washington, and we have borne it meekly ; but 
we should hardly accept submissively the appointment of James G. 
Blaine to the Legation in Victoria Street. If he must be exiled to a 
foreign embassy, let him be sent to Berlin. 


On the Democratic side Mr. Cleveland was, of course, the most dis- 
tinguished personage. He is a shrewd and capable man, possessing 
much talent and common sense; he is strong, self-reliant, and inde- 
pendent; he is a diligent and conscientious worker; and above all he 
is politically honest and upright. His public record is an honourable 
one. A few years ago his name was unknown. His first official 
position was that of sheriff of his county, an office which does not 


usually either confer present honour on its possessor or indicate that he 
is likely to rise to future distinction. He was next elected Governor of 
his State, New York, and had the honour of polling a heavier Demo- 
cratic vote than any previous candidate for that office. From the Guber- 
natorial he rose to the Presidential chair, being again phenomenally 


successful, as he gained an actual majority over Mr. Blaine, the strongest 
candidate the Republicans could put in the field, and was the first 
Democratic candidate that had secured election during a period of a 


quarter of a century. Cleveland’s friends are said to regard him, as he 


is also said to regard himself, as a man of destiny—fated to succeed. 
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And there is this much to be said for their belief, that though he has 
technically failed to secure re-election, he has morally succeeded ; 
because, as we have seen, under a fair system of election, he would have 
avain been President of the United States. 


Judge Thurman, the Democratic candidate for the vice-Presidency, 
is, in my judgment, the ablest and most statesmanlike man of the 
whole four. He is a practising lawyer, though he was formerly a judge. 
His popularity is great, and he is universally respected as an able and 


unright man. He is sometimes called ‘The Gladstone of Amcerica, 


tut there is no comparison between the two men intellectually ; in fact 


there is nota man in America who, for sheer statesmanlike ability, is 
worthy to unloose Mr. Gladstone’s shoe-latchet. In one respect, how- 
ever, there is a resemblance betwixt Thurman and Gladstone, and that 
is in the extraordinary physical energy which they display, though 
‘erging on the age of octogenarians. Here, indeed, I think Mr. 
Gladstone must take the second place, for even he has never performed 
such remarkable physical feats as brave old Thurman did during the 
late campaign. Judge Thurman is spoken of as ‘ America’s chiefest 
champion of constitutional liberty,’ and it is declared by his admirers 
that his name is a synonym for all that is noblest in the American 
character. He has a lengthy public record, and his career, as far as I 
can learn, has been without blemish—a rare distinction among American 
politicians. His strongest point as a speaker lies in his homely and 
vigorous common sense. 


So much for the candidates. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that these gentlemen were the most important persons that 
came to the front during the election. The first place must be given to 
their masters, viz. the chairmen of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, who exercise a power more despotic and ruthless 
than anything ever dreamed of in this country. What these men say 
is law ; they brook no defiance, disobedience, or delay ; and everybody 
submits to them. The gentleman who filled this position on the 
Republican side is Mr. Matthew S. Quay, a colonel and a senator, who, 
if only half that is said of him is true, ought to have been in jail 
instead of occupying the most honourable and influential position in 
the Republican councils. Considerations of space will not permit me 
to recount the exploits of this redoubtable gentleman here, though I 
have the salient facts of his history at my command. I must be con- 
tent to say that there is probably no man, even in America, who is so 
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well posted in the base and criminal electioneering arts of that country 
as Matthew S. Quay, or who has practised them so shamelessly and 
unscrupulously—and, I regret to add, so successfully. This, indeed, 
was the main reason why he was selected for the position of chairman 
at the late election. A man was required who would not be hampered, 
and who would not allow others to hamper him, by honourable or con- 
scientious regard for law, justice, or propriety ; who could dehauch 
constituencies and States systematically and on purely business prin- 
ciples ; and Quay was the very man for the office. His past achieve- 
ments in this line clearly demonstrated that he could do the utmost 
that was required of him. This is the same Mr. Quay whom General 
Harrison afterwards consulted as to the formation of his new Cabinet. 


4 


That Cabinet was composed according to Quay’s wishes; for he is 


r 
o 


‘the power behind the throne.’ 


The chairman of the Democratic National Committee was Senator 
Barnum, a man who seemed to have but little energy or power of initia- 
tive. I myself had an interview with this gentleman in New York, and 
pointed out to him that shoals of the most barefaced lies as to the 
effects of Free Trade in England were being published by the Repub- 
licans, and that if these falsehoods were not counteracted they would 
do great damage to the Democratic cause. He listened to me very 
impatiently, and then referred me to General Lefevre, chairman of the 
speaker’s committee. The latter gentleman assured me that it would 
do the Democratic cause serious injury if any Englishman should speak 
from its platform in support of Free Trade; and further, that the 
Republicans would be glad to pay an English speaker a big fee to 
lecture in praise of English Free Trade! The chief aim of the Repub- 
licans was to show that Free Trade had reduced Great Britain to the 
verge of ruin, and had plunged our people into misery and degradation, 
and that it would produce like effects in America. No attempt to 
answer or refute this fallacy was made by the Democrats, because they 
were afraid of being stigmatised as Free Traders. In fact the conduct 
of the campaign by the Democrats was marked by a degree of supine- 
ness which was astonishing to all who did not know that Barnum was a 
Protectionist, and was therefore not in sympathy with Cleveland’s position 
on Tariff Reform. Senator Brice, chairman of the Executive of the 
National Democratic Committee, held similar views, and took no pairs 
to conceal them. These men wanted Cleveland to proceed purely on 
the old method of patronage—that is, of promising office to those who 
gave him influential support. How such men ever came to be placed 
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in these offices is a mystery. Cleveland was surrounded by cowards 
and traitors, who betrayed his interests without the slightest compunc- 
tion. 


We may now turn to the peculiar electioneering methods which 
were adopted by these gentlemen. The motto of the American politi- 
cian is: ‘Get your candidate in, honestly if you can, but get him in,’ 
There are four prime factors in American electioneering—they may be 
called the four B.’s ; Bosses, Boodle, Bull-dozing, and Betting. Some 
minor methods are resorted to, such as lying, forgery, &c., but these are 
such commonplace incidents that nobody takes any notice of them. 
As for their being reprobated by public opinion, the very idea is ridi- 
culous to anyone who knows what political life in the United States 
really is. Lest my statement should be doubted, however, I will give a 
few illustrations of what I have called minor campaign methods. The 
‘trading ’ of votes has already been referred to, and ‘ deals’ and ‘dickers’ 
of all kinds are frequent. There is no end to the combinations and 
permutations which may take place in United States politics, and a 
man is never sure that he will not be sold by his own supporters. In 
New York State Mr. Warner Miller was the Republican candidate for 
the Governorship, and everybody thought his candidature a bond fide 
one—that is to say, that he meant to honestly attempt to get in. He 
relied almost entirely on high licence, denounced the liquor traffic in all 
his addresses, and asked the electors to return him on grounds of high 
morality, in order that the evils flowing from the liquor traffic might be 
diminished. Mr. Miller is a pious Methodist layman, prominent in the 
councils of his Church, and presumably a sincere and honourable man. 
Yet it now appears that he was ‘the agent of the Republican party in 
New York State, to save the nation by reducing the Prohibition vote in 
that State.’ There was a probability that General Fisk, the Prohibition 
candidate for the Presidency, would receive 75,000 votes in New York 
State, and that would have involved the certain defeat of Harrison ; to 
avert this Warner Miller came out as a high licence candidate, and 
diverted from Fisk the votes of thousands of ministers and Christian 
people, who would .otherwise have supported Fisk. Of course these 
good people had no idea that they were being fooled ; but Miller knew 
all the time that he was fooling them. He took the action he did 
deliberately, and with the fixed intention of deluding the people who 
believed in his sincerity. This was a very venial offence compared with 


some others, and yet it is hardly the sort of conduct one would expect 


from a Christian gentleman. 
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On the ‘ Sackville incident’ no comment is necessary ; but it was a 
dastardly Republican electioneering trick. A similar trick was attempted 
to be played on General Fisk, and the letter was dated from the same 
place as the one to Lord Sackville, viz. Pomona, California. The writer 
proposed to General Fisk that the Prohibitionists should ‘sell out their 
ticket,’ ic. that they should secretly vote for the Democrats; and he 
besought General Fisk’s advice on this suggestion. But Fisk knew his 
countrymen better than Lord Sackville did, and hence he was more 
wary. Another good turn which the Republicans did Fisk was to 
announce that he had retired in favour of Harrison, and to circulate this 
falsehood in the close States where the Prohibitionists might be able to 
turn the vote. It was only a ‘campaign lie,’ however, and so nothing 
much was thought of it. Slanders of the vilest kind were circulated 
about anybody and everybody where political capital could be made out 
of it. J. L. North, who was nominated as an Elector by the Democrats 
of New York State, was accused by the Republicans, in the public 
press, of employing foreign workmen in his works at Mott Haven at 
3s. 8d. a day, while other employers paid 6s. and 7s. per day for the 
same class of work; but his emf/oyés, unsolicited, signed a statement 
denouncing the allegation as a fabrication. Forgeries were as common 
as lies. At Indianapolis the Republicans brought out a forged edition of 
the Labour Signal, and circulated it in the Eastern States. The paper 
professed to have changed its politics. In New York the Republicans 
published a paper called the Democrat, in which certain statements were 
made indicating that the Prohibitionists were being supported out of 
the Democratic funds, and these statcments were afterwards quoted in 
the Republican journals as dondé fide Democratic utterances, in order 
to discredit the Democrats and Prohibitionists. Forged extracts from 
English newspapers swarmed, and were scattered broadcast over the 
land by the Republican committee. A common trick was to use a 
man’s name, without his authority or knowledge, in favour of some 
candidate to whom he was really opposed. No act of meanness or 
malignity is too petty for American partisans to stoop to if thereby they 
can gain an advantage over their opponents. 


Let us now briefly consider the four B’s. As regards the Bosses and 
Betting a very few words must suffice. The political Boss is to be met 
with everywhere in the United States. There are national Bosses (Quay, 
Barnum, and Dickie, the latter a Prohibitionist), state Bosses, county 
Bosses, district Bosses, and village Bosses, Everything seems to run 
in the direction of placing almost unlimited powers in the hands of one 
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man, who dictates the policy of the party and holds the purse-strings ; 
under him are numerous other small potentates, each in his little circle 
being similarly autocratic. The smaller Bosses are, as a rule, ‘ gin-mill’ 
keepers (publicans), or their intimate associates, illiterate and corrupt to 
a degree, anxious only to plunge their hands into the city or county 
treasury, or into the party exchequer. Men of this class wield extra- 
ordinary power. In the larger cities some of them have absolute com- 
mand of 20,000 votes, others of 15,000, 10,000, 5,000, down to the village 


Boss with 50 or 100; and these votes they control and dispose of as 


they please. Usually they sell the vote to the party which will give 
most for it, and divide the proceeds with their political slaves, of course 
retaining the lion’s share for themselves. They may be called electoral 
sweaters. One hears everywhere of ‘Murphy Legions,’ ‘ Mackane 
Brigades,’ ‘Purroy men, &c. &c. This simply means that Murphy, 
Mackane, and Purroy have gathered around them a number of electors 
who have sworn allegiance to them on the understanding that they 
will obtain for them the best possible terms. When the clection comes 
round, the Boss approaches the National Committees, saying that he can 
dispose of so many votes, and that he requires so much money to pay 
for bands, meetings, uniforms, parades, and general expenses. If he 
cannot get what he wants from the Democrats he will go to the 
Republicans. To set up as a Boss in the United States is the casiest 
thing in the world. There are hundreds of thousands of the ‘free and 
independent electors’ of the great Republic who have never voted in 
their lives ; they have simply been voted. 


As to betting, it is a perfect mania during a Presidential campaign, 
and it seems to possess all classes. The fever rose to a greater height 
during the recent election than was ever known before. Matthew 
S. Quay encouraged betting to the utmost. He wagered his own money, 
and the money which had been subscribed for the campaign, on 
Harrison, and urged all the Republicans to do the same, well knowing 
that the more people he could get to be financially interested in 
Harrison’s success the more likely he would be to succeed. Betting 
syndicates were formed, and large sums of money pooled, Mr. Matthew 
S. Quay, United States senator and chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, acting as a‘capper’ for the pool-rooms. Quay was 


one of the biggest bettors of the campaign. He was a member of a 
Philadelphia syndicate which formed a pool of $250,000, to which he 
contributed $80,000, his share of the winnings of this ove syndicate 
being 90,000. Apart from this he betted $75,000 on Harrison in 
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the ordinary way, one single bet being for $10,000. In September a 
certain ‘Colonel Swords’ appeared at the Hoffman House, New York, 
and with a swaggering air announced that he was prepared to wager 
large sums on Harrison’s election. He wrote home to Iowa to say that 
he had ‘ wagered $20,000 on the election of Harrison and Morton,’ and 
that he expected to walk off with $40,c00 in his inside pocket. Upon 
which the Cedar Rapids Republican commented thus: ‘This is our own 
colonel, who a few brief months ago was serving as secretary of the 
Commercial! Exchange for the munificent salary of $125 a month 
(about vA Tay The colonel has no $20,000, nor S1I0O,000, nor SI,C0O, to 
bet in election. The colonel is a good fellow, but he'll never walk off 
with $40,000 in his inside pocket.’ Of course ‘Colonel Swords’ was 
merely a tool of Quay, who provided him with the money—probably 
out of the money subscribed by the ‘ business men’ to whom he 
appealed for funds to secure an ‘honest election.’ At the hotels in the 
neighbourhood of Madison Square, New York, no less than_half-a- 
million dollars was wagered on the result of the election. Hamilton 
Disston, a saw manufacturer, bet close on half-a-million dollars himself. 
‘Jim’ Maloney lost §40,0co; Joseph Rickey, of Missouri, $30,000 ; 
‘ Billy’ Edwards, $30,000 ; Ex-Governor Hanser, of Montana, $20,000 ; 
John Daiy, $20,000; George Bowman, 830,000; and Congressman 
William L. Scott was also one of the largest losers. Quay was the 
largest winner. Ex-Congressman John J. Adams won §$10,coo ; Edward 
S. Stokes, $18,000; James E. Kelley, a bookmaker, $60,000 ; while 
Charles P. Bacon and John A. McCall, who were behind the scenes, 
got carly possession of some of the election results, and then‘ went in 
and hedged their bets.’ These facts will suffice to show that betting 
played a very considerable part in the campaign, and that it was 


deliberately and systematically used as a method of electioneering. 


‘ Boodle, in American electioneering parlance, means money, and 
this is the Boss of all the Bosses. It is the presiding genius at all 
American elections. We know nothing of bribery and corruption in 
this country. To sce them in their luxuriance we must go to the 
United States—the paradise of the pothouse demagogue. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie complacently remarks that ‘it will surprise Britons to know 
that no sums comparable to what they spend on political contests are 
ever spent by the Americans.’ This statement would indeed surprise 
us were there a shadow of foundation for it, which there is not. The 
very opposite is notoriously the fact. Mr. Tilden’s candidature is said 
to have cost him $300,000 (60,000/.) The cost of a national election in 
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New York City alone is estimated by competent authorities in America 
at a million dollars (200,000/.). According to the oston Herald, ‘ each 
of the great parties is called upon to expend, in one form or another, 
several million dollars. One of the candidates must be prepared to 
spend a large fortune if his party is to succeed. Mr. Morton performed 
this useful function for the Republicans this year ; the Democrats could 
not find a man to do the same kind office for them. Mr. Chauncey 
Depew sent the Republican committee $10,000; some eighteen or 
twenty Republicans of Connecticut raised $40,000, to be spent in that 
small State in two weeks; three or four weeks before the election the 
Republican committee sent $300,000 to Indiana. In Philadelphia alone 
$500,000 (100,000/.) was raised for the Republican committee, and of 
this John Wanamaker gave $50,000 (10,000/.), and A. J. Drexel gave a 
similar amount. Mr. Wanamaker poses as one of the most pious men 
in the world, but his piety did not prevent him from becoming one of 
Quay’s intimate counsellors and assistants during the campaign, though 
he must have known that the work in which that respectable gentleman 
was engaged was as foul and dirty as ever was touched even bya 
United States politician. But Mr. Wanamaker was playing for office 
—and very high office ; he aspired to the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
in General Harrison’s Cabinet. He knew that Quay had power to get 
him a post if victory should crown their efforts, and all the facts 
indicate that an unholy compact had been entered into between the 
saintly Sunday school superintendent and the Corrupter-General of the 
United States electorate. While this article is being written I learn 
that Quay has been closeted with Harrison, and that one of the imme- 
diate results is that he has been promised the portfolio of Postmaster- 
General in the new Cabinet for his friend Wanamaker. Mr. Wanamaker’s 


appointment to Cabinet office was urged upon the specific ground that 
he has given more money than any other man; in other words, he had 
bought his seat. 


The State and Congressional Republican nominees in Connecticut 
contributed $100,000 towards campaign expenses, Mr. Bulkeley, the 
candidate for Governor, giving half the amount. In Massachusetts the 


Governor, Oliver Ames, was a candidate for re-election, and the Boston 
Herald thus comments on his backwardness in supplying the ‘ boodle’ ; 
*“O! Oliver Ames, Governor, Chief Executive Magistrate, &c., why do 
you not tap that barrel? The boys are very hungry, and thirsty, too, 
Why this delay?’ And then the delay is thus explained : ‘ No wonder 


that Governor Ames does not want to pay much into the campaign. A 
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man who has just subscribed for $500,000 of new Atchison bonds has 
made quite a drain on his pocket-money, and it is cruel to expect him 
todo more. Ina similar spirit, the following reference is made to Mr. 
Morton: ‘ Hon. Levi P. Morton isn’t saying much in this campaign, but 
it is to be remembered that, while speech is silver, silence is greenbacks.’ 
A candidate who will not ‘shell out’ is not thought of much account, 
and has not the ghost of a chance of success. In the sixteenth con- 
gressional district of New York State the victorious candidate some 
years ago spent $160,000 (30,200/.), and his opponent spent half the 
amount, on a voting population of 30,000. The Republicans of the 
State are said to have improved on these figures at the late election. 


One of the most amusing incidents of the campaign occurred in 
connection with the nomination for the mayoralty of New York. The 
United Labour Party, headed by Dr. McGlynn, Gaybert Barnes, and 
John McMackin, is one of the greatest shams in the United States. Its 
leaders, who—with the possible exception of McGlynn—-are as corrupt and 
selfish as the rest of the politicians, sold out the party to the Republicans, 
from whom they received 10,0007, much of which went into their own 
pockets. This party nominated as its candidate for mayor Colonel 
James J. Coogan, who was not a labour man at all, but a property 
speculator and a dealer in furniture on the instalment plan, said to be 
worth $2,000,000. ‘ The Labour men nominated him, thinking he would 
put this sum on tap. So far the barrel has not been opened, except 
in diiblets of $10, $20, and $50. He will have to withdraw or put his 
barrel on tap.’ So said the newspapers. He was very near withdraw- 
ing. According to his own account he was offered a bribe of $100,000 
if he would abandon his candidature, and he threatens to divulge the 
name of the corruptionist who offered it. He did not withdraw, how- 
ever, and by some means he was induced to put the ‘barrel on tap’ to 
the extent of $100,000 (20,000/.), a larger sum, he says, ‘than was ever 
put up by any other candidate for the office.’ What was his fate? He 
received some 8,000 votes, the successful candidate receiving 107,537 


42D I/> 
and the candidate immediately above Coogan himself 67,721! Afterthe 
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election he thus bemoaned his lot: ‘My God! I have never heard of 


such treachery in my life. I did not think manhood was so debased, 


I have been sold out, cut, and traded off throughout the whole city. 
This election has cost me $109,000, and all the so-called United Labour 
Party friends wanted was my boodle, and they got it. Only last night 


86 men marched up before me, and I dealt out from 85 to $10 apiece 


to them, and they never showed up at the polls to-day.’ ‘Coogan in 
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the soup, was the headline over the newspaper paragraphs. which 
recounted the unfortunate Labour candidate’s woes. The New York 
Sun thus consoled him: ‘It has been a costly business for him, but he 
has learned more about practical politics, political managers and heelers, 
political prophecy, tomfoolery electioneering, than he knew before the 
opening of his rough-hewn campaign for the mayoralty. He has been 


an entertaining candidate.’ I should think he had; twenty thousand 


pounds will do a good deal of entertaining. 


What is done with the ‘ Boodle’? Some of it is spent on legitimate 
objects, such as public meetings and distribution of literature. Of the 
meetings I may say, in passing, that they are totally different from ours. 
Here citizens assemble to hear speeches ; there no speech over twenty 
minutes in length is tolerated in ordinary party gatherings. What 
orator ever did justice to himself or his theme, or made any marked 
impression on his hearers, in twenty minutes? American political 
audiences will not tolerate a speech for one minute unless the speaker is 
a man they desire to hear. Of courtesy to speakers from whom they 
differ they know nothing. They will simply howl them down. Unin- 
telligent and childish, they prefer fireworks, songs, and bands of music 
to speeches. They have also a curious custom of shouting—‘ What's 
the matter with Harrison ?’ or Cleveland, or whoever the candidate may 
be. ‘He's all right?’ is the response which comes from another part 
of the meeting. ‘Who’s all right?’ is asked again. Then all send up 
a shout—‘ Har-ri-son.’ Such speeches as the audience deigns to listen 
to must, to be generally appreciated, be sensational, slangy, coarse, and 
personal. President Cleveland was referred to by a Philadelphia orator 
as ‘that chunk of fat in the White House.’ At a meeting in New York 
songs were sung in which the President was characterised as ‘three 
hundred and fifty pounds of fat,’ and ‘a chunk of oleo-margarine.’ One 
of the speakers called Mr. Cleveland ‘four hundred and fifty pounds of 
beef, and declared that when he vetoed a bill it was a case of ‘ bowels 
against brains. The chairman of this meeting congratulated the 
Republicans on the fact that ‘this was an intellectual campaign,’ and 
that they had ‘refrained from vituperation !’ 


After this digression, let me resume the inquiry as to how the money 
is spent. The legitimate expenditure absorbs but a small part of it. 
Most of it is devoted to adulterating and debauching the electorate. 
This is done in various ways, of which the chief are ‘colonising’ and 
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is simply the importation of voters from a 


buying votes. ‘ Colonising 
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place where the election is considered safe for the party into a place 
where the result is uncertain. Senator Quay is an adept in the art, and 
he practised it on a large scale at the recent election. The direct pur- 
chase of votes, however, is the heaviest item of expenditure. This form 
of bribery is open and unabashed. Votes are bought and sold as though 
they were stocks and bonds. Here is an item from New York State: 
‘ Both in Tioga and Broome there is a good-sized purchaseable vote, in 
the latter county chiefly confined to Binghamton. Somebody will have 
to buy it. WHere are three other items: ‘The purchaseable vote in 
Chemuny county is at least 3,000. It is enormous, considering the total 
voting power of 10,715. Of these “floaters ” 2,400 are in the city.’ In 
Schuyler county ‘ the “ floaters” are about 250, chiefly in the townships 
of Dix and Reading.’ Tompkins county is also credited with a heavy 
purchaseable vote, 500 being in Ithacaalone. A resident of Amsterdam, 
New York, says: ‘Scarcely anyone in our city accepted less than §5 for 
his vote, and no one who pretended to have any appreciation whatever 
of the true dignity of American citizenship could be induced to accept 
less than $25. The glorious privilege of the elective franchise is more 
highly prized each succeeding year.’ The Hartford Times relates what 
it calls ‘an amusing incident’ of the clection as follows : ‘ A Connecticut 
patriot put his vote up to auction after an original fashion. He first 
offered to vote either ticket in its entirety for 820; then to vote either 
local ticket for $15 ; next to vote a portion of the ticket for $10; finally, 
to cast his ballot for a fragment for $5. All his offers being refused, he 
retired from the polling booth in disgust, saying the Presidency might 
go to the deuce for all he cared.’ 


I have barely touched the fringe of this question of bribery ; but 
these examples must suffice. There is a story to be unfolded on this 
subject of the most startling character. The history of the doings of 
the Republicans in Indiana during the past eight years, and particularly 
the culmination of their tactics in that State during the late election, is 
more infamous than anything known to me in the annals of electioneer- 
ing. Indiana has some 25,000 ‘floaters.’ Many of these are farmers— 
some even landowners—and of these it is said: ‘ They hail election day 
as a child hails Christmas. They see nothing debasing or vicious in 
selling their votes, and they look sharp for the highest bidder.’ Under 
a proper system of government Indiana would long ago have been 
disfranchised. . In other Western States the same class of men hang 
round the political headquarters to see which party will give them the 
highest price for their votes. Even New Jersey, which is supposed to 
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be one of the most advanced States, has over 20,000 ‘ floaters.’ During 
the late election the Republicans rejoiced in overflowing coffers ; the 
manufacturers and monopolists are quite willing to pay heavy sums to 
retain the Protective tariff, for they will more than recoup themselves in 
a few years ; but the Democrats, as they appealed to the poorer classes 
of the community, were under a heavy disadvantage. The Republicans, 
having most money, could purchase most votes, and hence they won. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the political organisations of the 
United States, both Democratic and Republican, but more particularly 
the latter, are the creatures of capitalists and monopolists, and that they 
do the bidding of the men who create and sustain them. And the 
tendency is still strong in the same direction. 


‘Bull-dozing’ is simply what we calling intimidation. I had in- 
tended to discuss this matter at some length, owing to its importance, 
but space forbids. Intimidation, in every form, was practised during 
the late election to an extent that our people can form no conception 
of. If the American workman had a spark of manhood he would 
scorn to submit to the indignities heaped upon him. Employers post 
notices in their mills and workshops which would never be permitted 
here by law, and if the law permitted it the men would simply tear 
down the notices and trample them under foot. If such announcements 
were displayed here it would be sufficient to invalidate an election. 
Still grosser forms of intimidation were used. I cannot pursue the 
topic ; but if my statements are challenged I can prove them. 


Now I come to the grave defect in the electoral laws of the United 
States, to which I before adverted, and which renders all these abuses 
possible. That defect is that there is no efficient system of secret 
voting. The ballot, as we have it, is unknown. Their system of 
balloting is a farce. The Boss and the employer know perfectly well 
how every man votes, and hence there is no protection for the workman. 
And, of course, it is this knowledge which makes the purchase of votes 
possible ; for the briber will not pay his money unless he has the 
means of knowing that he obtains what he pays for. In an American 


| olling-booth men may be seen to sell their votes and take the moncy, 
get their balloting-tickets, carry them above their heads—so that they 
are never out of sight—to the election inspector, who places them in a 
glass urn. With regard to this matter the condition of things is worse 
than it was with us in the good old times of corruption. Crimes 
against the ballot-box itself, such as the destruction of voting-papers, 
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robbing a candidate of the votes which have been recorded in his 
favour, and counting them to the credit of his opponent, stealing seats, 
are also frequent, but of these I cannot now speak. Nor can I 
‘comment on the significance of the fact that a hundred thousand poll- 
tax receipts were purchased in bulk by the political committees, to be 
given to electors who without them would be disqualified to vote. 
Another tempting theme which cannot be pursued is the high-handed 
procedure of John J. Davenport, Republican chief supervisor of 
‘elections, who took it upon himself, in defiance of the properly- 
constituted authorities, to arrest on warrants hundreds of innocent 
Democratic citizens at the polls just as they were about to vote, and 
take them before a magistrate on some trumped-up charge, only to be 
dismissed when the polls had closed. 


Many people will, doubtless, say that I have drawn the picture in the 
blackest colours because I am prejudiced against the Americans. Hence 
I prefer to rely on the testimony of Americans themselves. William 
M. Ivins, chamberlain of New York City, says: ‘The law has carefully 
guarded the other machinery of elections, but this most essential part 
of the whole machinery, to secure the proper casting of which all the 
rest of the machinery exists, has been deliberately left to individual 
initiation. ... So long as the State fails utterly to protect the ballot 
itself, to take it into its own charge, to print it and distribute it through 
sworn officers of the law, amenable to the penalties of the law, universal 
suffrage must continue to defeat the end for which it was granted by the 
Constitution. . . . It is useless to talk of general legislative reform until 
we have secured the machinery whereby the will of the people can be 
honestly determined, and not thwarted by the organisation of fraud and 
corruption, which lend themselves as voluntary political weapons to the 
men who to-day hold the State in thrall.’ An agitation for ballot reform 
has commenced, and it may be expected to grow. 


Colonel Patrick Doran says: ‘When I contemplate the rottenness 
and corruption of our politics, the venality of our legislatures and 
boards of imported aldermen, the slander and blackguardism of our 
Presidential campaigns, the falsehood and ignorance of our sham states- 
men whom the mob sets up as leaders and “ representative Americans,” 
the pillage by law that our people not only endure but seem to enjoy, 
the humbug and universal chicanery in legislative, executive, and judicial 
halls, I am often tempted to forswear America and make my home in 
some other country.’ And the /udianapolis News says :— 
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The set of the sur to-day will put an end to one of the most humiliating and 
shameful exhibitions ever made by any nation, great or small, on this globe of 
ours. Here we have sixty millions of the most prosperous, wealthy, intelligent, 
educated, moral, elevated, enlightened people that ever lived, the leaders, we 
boast, in all moral and material enterprises for the improvement of mankind, for 
three months accusing each other incessantly of lying, forgery, fraud; corruption 
in every form, from buying a drunken voter to bribing a legislature ; filling the 
papers every day with countless repetitions of every variation of the imputation 
of falsehood, ‘ liar,’ ‘ infamous lie,’ ‘ scandalous lie,’ ‘ wilful liar,’ ‘ malicious liar,’ 
till positively there has been hardly anything else discernible except an occa- 
sional police item, and that was a record of theft or violence or prostitution. It 
any nation ever made such an exhibition of itself before we don’t know where to 
look for the story of it. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature about all this is that the people 
of the United States profess to be uncommonly religious, no less than 
thirty millions of them being within the pale of the Christian Church ; 
that the Republican party claims to be ¢#e party of religion and morals ; 
and that such men as Benjamin Harrison and John Wanamaker can 
reconcile their professions of the religion of Jesus Christ with an active 
alliance with the most vicious and corrupt elements of American 
politics. 


GEORGE BROOKS. 
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The Lament of WarBara 
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(Mefancholp in Literature 


PROPOSE in this article to examine the evolution of a sentiment, 
| the sentiment of melancholy. Melancholy is a variety, or more 
accurately a particular manifestation, of sorrow. Hence it has always 
asserted its claim to be considered, because it is human sorrow which at 
the root of every philosophy is to be found as its efficient cause. 


Nature, passing without consciousness through the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms, undergoes a sudden change on entering the animal 
kingdom. Here she expands into rational consciousness, and again in 
man becomes metaphysical. Some one has defined man as a meta- 
physical animal. 


Philosophy owes its existence to the sorrow of a reflective being in 
the contemplation of life and death. Were it not for this sorrow who 
would have troubled himself about the ‘Beyond’? Minerals and plants 
are happy ; how would reflection benefit them ? 


In the estimate of medical science melancholy is a mere disease, an 
insipid and gloomy growth, grafted upon the distorted spreading tree of 
nervous derangement. It is a form of hysteria, or sometimes of madness, 
and is treated in special hospitals, where every morning a doctor comes, 
gravely feels its pulse, and asks what sort of night it has passed. 


The present investigation will not deal with any such pathological 
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analysis. Melancholy is in our eyes an accepted fact, and nothing more, 
and we shall not look for its physiological origin. 


Melancholy, then, we accept as a fact, and, to come to particulars, asa 
fact in literature. As such it has an existence of its own rather in the 
brain than the heart ; its growth and manifestation take place in a man’s 
writings rather than in his life. 


It has frequently been observed that the saddest poets, men who 
drew their inspiration from melancholy and grew intoxicated on the 
black undiluted wine of their own elegies and psalms, have been on the 
whole convivial sharers in life’s daily feast. Melancholy supplied them 
with life for the soul, but did not enter into their actual life. They 
showed themselves to possess even temper, good health, easy mirthful- 
ness, and, if any real and concrete misfortune or happiness came to them, 
their melancholy was in no wise affected thereby, but remained as un- 
disturbed and indifferent as before. It seemed to float in their environ- 
ment, so that they lived, as it were, a double life. 


The explanation is, however, very easy. The artist makes a life for 
himself, while the ordinary man, a creature of instinct and habit, accepts 
what the world gives him and indulges in no dreams. What he calls his 
ideal is the immediate gratification of desire in this world. The poet, 
on the other hand, sees in imagination a life where everything converges 
upwards towards a happiness infinite and not to be realised. He creates 
his own world, and his art becomes to him the air he breathes, the 
things he sees, hears, and desires. Fresh mutual relations arise between 
himself and things ; he has his own way of understanding, imagining, 
and feeling. His mind becomes thronged with symbols, and turns 
towards the marvellous and the realm of fancy ; his soul must soar above 
the limited possibilities of life if it is to attain to complete self-posses- 
sion—and in so doing it often shivers itself to pieces. Hence springs 
the melancholy of the poet. 


Thus we may say that melancholy is the relation, or rather the law, 
that, in the special world created by every poet for himself, governs the 
expression of his emotions and his reason. The results that follow are 
simple. In the first place, few men are melancholy, as few men are 
poets ; next, melancholy is a perfection in men and a mark of nobility. 
Again, melancholy is too rare a feeling ever to become a danger for 
mankind, or to call for the lamentations of the moralist. 
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II 


MELANCHOLY has had numerous apologists, and for many generations 
it has had poets of its own. Indeed melancholy is so natural a feeling 
in mankind that it lies at the bottom of every great thought. To reflect 
on God, time, fate, the future; to form an opinion about the un- 
known ; to follow beyond death those we have loved and who have 
loved us; to gaze on the daily spectacle of the sun’s setting and the 
dark star-spangled rising of night; to watch the sails disappear in the 
ocean, and see beyond our actual vision Florida and the Azores—all 
these acts can never have aroused any feeling but that of melancholy. 
And these things have been done from time immemorial. 


Or, if we turn from external contemplations to introspection, as soon 
as experience of life has been earned and miserable humanity beholds 
itself in the mirror of conscience, and beside itself the spectre of virtue 
turned to vice, depression, fickleness, failure, doubt, what feeling is 
aroused but melancholy ? 


To prove that melancholy is as old as the world, we need only say 
that there have always been sages, priests, and prophets. 


What Chateaubriand calls undefined emotion is after all only 
melancholy. He devotes to it a whole chapter in his ‘Génie du 
Christianisme.’ 


The higher degree of civilisation a nation attains the more does this undefined 
emotion increase, for civilisation brings with it a sad result. The large number 
of patent instances, the many books dealing with man and his feelings, enable 
mankind to be clever without experience. Disenchantment comes before 
enjoyment ; desire remains although illusion has departed. Imagination is rich, 
fertile, marvellous, while life is poor, barren, and unmiraculous. The heart 
is full, but the world it has to dwell in is empty, and men, without having lived, 
have outlived everything. 


These are the leading characteristics of the discontent of the present 
day, and an echo of Chateaubriand is found half a century later in the 
line of Tristan Corbiere : 


Sans avoir été, revenu. 
However, if Chateaubriand’s remarks are analysed, they will be 


found to have a slightly superficial ring about them. Thus, he says 
that melancholy precedes the development of passion, and is only to be 
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met with in the young. But melancholy is a condition of the soul that 
has no age. Those who have felt its touch upon their brow can never 
lose the mark. The mind acquires the habit of sorrowing, and the 
author of ‘Mémoires d’outre Tombe’ is himself an instance of sadness 
in an old man. 


Again Chateaubriand is mistaken when he says : 


The ancients were scarcely acquainted with this secret anxiety, the acidity, 
as it were, of passions still in a state of fermentation. The Greeks and Romans 
did not extend their outlook beyond this life, and had no thought of pleasures 
more nearly perfect than those of this world. Meditation and aspiration were 
not suggested to them by the nature of their religion. Nowadays, on the 
contrary, the Christian religion, adapted to our troubles and our wants, con- 
tinually holds out to us the twofold picture of earth’s sorrows and heaven’s joys, 
and by so doing creates in our hearts a source of. present misery. and distant 
hope, which finds its outpouring in unfathomable reveries. 


The persecutions undergone by the early Christians intensified their distaste 
for life. On all sides arose convents sheltering the unhappy whom the world 
had deceived, or those sensitive souls who chose rather to remain ignorant of 
certain human emotions than to run the risk of seeing them cruelly betrayed. 
But now, in the absence of monasteries, or the lack of the spirit that led its 
possessor to the convent, these enthusiasts find themselves isolated in the midst 
of scciety. Sick of the age, and stricken with terror by their religion, they stay 
in the world without abandoning themselves to the world. 


His conclusion is that Christianity is the origin of melancholy. 


But it is not so. Had not Chateaubriand’s apology for Christianity 
suffered from the blindness of his partisanship, he would, in the first 
place, have remembered the Hindoos, who, professing a renunciation 
similar to that of the Christian, ought to have arrived at similar 
emotional results. But again, what tradition can show us a more 
striking representation of self-contained sorrow, and the infinite sadness 
of fate, than Prometheus conquered and bound? Where is there a 
gloomier figure than Niobe ? Among the heroes, too, there is Orestes 
‘trailing from sea to sea his grief and dole.’ 


There is Andromache, the gentle, inconsolable widow, looking on 
the earth as a place of exile; there is Chryses telling his griefs to the 
sea-shore. The swan, again, as conceived by the ancients, is a mere 
symbol for the sad and musical poetry of wonderland. 


Melancholy, then, an essentially human feeling, originated with the 
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origin of man. This fact has been admirabiy expressed by Leconte de 
Lisle, who has made Cain himself the primeval type of the sufferings 
of the accursed. 


Melancholy, no doubt, is more keenly felt in a period when civilisa- 
tion is excessive and outworn. But Athens and Rome passed through 
periods of that kind, and the proof is to be found in the works of 
Lucretius and Ovid. Similar states of society result in similar lyrical 
expression. 


As we endeavoured just now to show, melancholy is the very fount 
of real poetry—the poetry, that is, of the Beyond, the poetry which 
dreams where philosophy reasons. It is a special visual power in every 
superior intelligence, creating above this real and positive existence a 
peculiar existence belonging to the artist. 


I shall examine the poetry of sorrow only as expressed by the 
French poets of the nineteenth century. Although there is no doubt 
that the note was first struck by prose writers, it is among the poets 
that it has found its most permanent expression. After Jean Jacques, 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, Senancourt, appears Lamartine. 


With a swaying motion and simple rhythm, often suggestive of a 
ballad, amid Alpine scenery, at the foot of mountains, and amid 
pictures reflected on a lake, comes Melancholy with her halting steps 
and large pale eyes, reflecting all the sadness of the landscape. Lamar- 
tine’s melancholy draws its inspiration from nature. This is its distinctive 
note. The winds, autumn, the realm of twilight, are constantly occur- 
ring in his laments, and it is almost always the sadness of a landscape 
which evokes his own. Readers will remember ‘Le Lac,’ ‘ Ischia, 
‘Milly,’ ‘ Biennassis’—scenes where veils of sadness fall before the eyes 
as they gaze. His verse has always the same monotonous rhythm of 
the oars falling, rising, falling, to fall again. 


Lamartine’s ideas and philosophy are those of a Christian ; they 
are those of St. Augustine and Milton, as well as of Job. His work is 
one long commentary on that profoundly true and human expression 
in the Bible, the ‘ valley of tears.’ Lamartine is the poet of the special 
society which, overwhelmed by the flood of 1793, stretched out, in 
supplication for release at the first glimpse of heaven, hands rising 
suddenly from the depths like the hands of drowning men. He does 
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not speak of his muse or his lute, but of his lyre, and it is indeed the 
appropriate expression. 


There is no blasphemy against God, no violent expression of 
despair, but resignation. 


Qu’est-ce donc que les jours pour valoir qu’on les pleure ? 
Un soleil, un soleil ; une heure et puis une heure. 

L’heure qui vient ressemble a celle qui s’enfuit ; 
Ce qu’une nous apporte une autre nous l’enléve : 
Travail, repos, douleur et quelquefois un réve, 

Voila le jour ; puis vient la nuit. 

Qu’ll pleure celui dont les mains acharnées 
S’attachent comme un lierre aux débris des années. 


Such is the gentle voice in which the concert of intellectual and 
moral misery of this century begins. Lamartine is the first to weep and 
sometimes sob, but always with due measure and with something like 
reserve. Howsoon will the voice become a cry, the tears turn to gnash- 
ing of teeth, the weary gestures give place to threatening clenched fists ; 
what a gulf is there from Lamartine to Leconte de Lisle and 
Baudelaire ! 


A poet very seldom brought to the light, and esteemed almost ex- 
clusively as a critic, is Sainte-Beuve. But he has his speciality as a poe t. 
He expresses a form of sadness, humble, unremarkable, almost common- 
place, but keenly and deeply felt. Here is an illustration of this : 


Et, tout révant ainsi, pauvre réveur, voila 

Que soudain loin, bien loin, mon 4me s’envola 

Et d’objets en objets dans sa course inconstante 
Se prit aux longs discours que feu ma bonne tante 
Me tenait tout enfant durant nos soirs d’hiver 
Dans ma ville natale 4 Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

Elle m’y racontait souvent, pour me distraire, 

Son enfance et les jeux de mon pére, son frére 
Que je n’ai pas connu, car je naquis en deuil. 


De mon antique aieul je savais le ménage, 

Le manoir, son aspect et tout le voisinage ; 

La rivitre coulait 4 cent pas prés du seuil. 

Douze enfants (tous sont morts !) entouraient le fauteuil ; 
Et je disais les noms de chaque jeune fille, 

Du curé, du notaire, ami de la famille, 
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Pieux hommes de bien, dont j’ai révé les traits, 
Morts pourtant sans savoir si jamais je naitrais. 


Et bientot, au sortir de ces songes flottants, 

Je me sentis pleurer et j’admirai longtemps 

Que de ces hommes morts, de ces choses vieillies, 
De ces traditions par hasard recueillies, 

Moi, si jeune et d’hier, inconnu des aieux, 

Qui n’ai vu qu’en récits les nuages des lieux, 

Je susse ces détails, seul peut-étre sur terre . . . 


In spite of the touch of pedantry in these lines, the emotion they 
express is true and clear cut. We have here the gentle domestic sorrow 
dreamily brooding and brooding again, lamenting, finding consolation, 
then lulling itself again into regret. 


The lyric muse of Lamartine needed for her steps the gorgeous 
scenery of Nature, but with Sainte-Beuve all is peaceful and calm as 
in the chimney-corner. Later we shall find Coppée recurring to this 
artistic tradition, with more elaboration of detail but inspired by a less 
heartfelt melancholy. There is no doubt about the sorrow of Sainte- 
Beuve, kindly and graceful as it is; the same cannot be said of Coppée. 


The lines quoted would suggest that Sainte-Beuve, at least when he 
wrote the ‘ Consolations, where they occur, was a Christian of almost 
an ecclesiastical type. Like the majority of men of the century he 
passed through the philosophic course of Doubt, but he began literary 
work as a Catholic. His descent is traceable from Chateaubriand and 
Senancourt, and he had their characteristic fashion of seeing his own 
feelings all in black. But he had none of their impulsiveness, never 
assumed the Byronic pose, nor wore funereal drapery and mourning 
plumes. A modest and shrinking distrust is the characteristic of Sainte- 
Beuve. His timidity makes him dread seclusion and leads him to look 
within ; envy and jealousy are possible to him, but in his best moments 
he is only sad. Lamartine wrote: 


Aimer, prier, chanter, voila toute ma vie, 


and almost at the same period, Alfred de Vigny summed up his views 


in the lines: 
Aimer, prier, pleurer, est également lache. 
Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache 
Dans la voie ow le sort a voulu t’appeler, 
Puis aprés, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans parler. 
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Here for the first time we find pride meeting sorrow face to face. 
Cold, haughty, and aristocratic de Vigny’s pride utters no lamenta- 
tion. Vanquished, but great still in his fixity of mind, he endures in 
silence. His philosophy is that of a man who has outlived his illusions 
and his watchword is ‘ Wait and be dumb.’ 


S’il est vrai qu’au jardin sacré des Ecritures 

Le Fils de Phomme ait dit ce qu’on voit rapporté, 
Muet, aveugle et sourd au cri des créatures, 

Si le ciel nous laissa comme un monde avorté, 
Le juste opposera le dédain 4 l’absence 

Et ne répondra plus que par un froid silence 

Au silence éternel de la Divinité. 


Here also we see for the first time the defiancy of Heaven. The 
poets who preceded de Vigny left Catholicism unattacked, and doubt, 
though it might touch some minds, did not so far shake them as to set 
their dark thoughts flowing. But here we have Christ brought directly 
into question. Indeed, although occasionally the poet suggests the 
merging of individuality in the immensity of nature as acure for sorrow, 


Marche & travers les champs une fleur 4 la main— 
“% 


on the whole he is a fatalist, and believes in the inevitableness of 
destiny. 

Notre mot éternel est-il: cefatt écrit ? 

Sur le livre de Dieu, dit Yorient esclave, 

Et Poccident répond : sur Ze livre du Christ. 


This is the pillar of his thought. Religious systems may differ, but 
there is one sentence for all. His poems are pure and clear cut, but 
through them all runs this central idea. There is a nobleness in the 
melancholy of Alfred de Vigny ; he speaks as though he were a stern 
soldier who has come home from distant warfare, and grown calm amid 
the trivialities of life. 


Very different is de Musset. Young, frank with the natural sincerity 
of youth, beautiful as a young god, in spite of his desire to seem an old 
man born but yesterday, de Musset always remained a dreamy boyish 
singer, singing in his careless vanity always of himself. De Musset 


must be seen in his books. Cynical without being coarse, full of contra- 
dictions on the surface, fundamentally illogical, his faults and vices have 


made him, with no intention on his part, the actual living type of the 
human animal, full indeed of charm and interest, but animal all the 
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same. He possesses no great intellectual faculty to dominate his senses, 
he has no fragment of philosophy, that glorious sword which is still 
held on high by the great souls among the vanquished band of un- 


believers ; his artistic ideal is neither serene nor vigorous, © 


De Musset’s loves were trifling, but he has told his woes most 
charmingly. The sorrows he laments over might be felt by any one, 
but his lamentation is exquisite. He never tried to be grand, but he 
reached true nobility of style. His philosophical system is absolute 
doubt, with no conclusion. He is neither believer, deist, nor atheist. 
The word God is used by him as a mere rhetorical figure. His ‘ Espoir 


en Dieu’ and his ‘ Lettre 4 Lamartine’ contain a profession of belief in 
the spiritual, but the words he uses are obviously too huge and too 


logical for him. When he sings 


Pepa, quand le soir tu t’inclines 
‘i A genoux pour prier Dieu, 


then, indeed, the effect is very different, and we feel that he is in earnest. 


Yet, notwithstanding, de Musset is a characteristic figure in litera- 
ture. Fault has been found with him for being only an echo of Byron. 
But the objection is ridiculous. De Musset never drank from any glass 
but his own, though we may not deny that it was a little one. 


De Musset is a witty elegant man of the world, playing truant on 


Mount Parnassus. He was well acquainted with Poetry, who was his 
inspiring Muse, but like Lamartine he declared that he would love her 
only in his leisure moments in the interval between two episodes more 
tangible. Then he would weep, lament loudly, find fault with God, the 


universe, and himself, and talk of suicide. But he never did more 


than talk. 
Si deux noms se mélent sur ma lyre 
Ce ne sera jamais que Ninette ou Ninon. 


And, indeed, these two names do mingle, like two locks of fair hair. 
The poet breathed their perfume, kissed their silky softness, sometimes 
filled a spare minute in counting the hairs. Then, when tired of them, 


he mingled with these two the other names of Jehovah and Jesus. 


We pass to Charles Baudelaire. In him we find a morbid develop- 
ment of the melancholy of the age. At first sight it would seem that 
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melancholy has but changed its name and become spleen, but reflection 
shows that it has undergone a complete transformation. Baudelaire 


flaunts his melancholy ; he enthrones her like a black Madonna beneath 
the canopy of his verse ; he clothes her with life in gorgeous visions and 
sculpturesque dreams, as a beautiful Sphinx. He loves his misery as 
none of his predecessors have done, and celebrates its charm, being, as 


he says, the ‘ Alchemist of his own woe.’ 


Hermés inconnu qui m/assistes, 
Et qui toujours m’intimidas, 
Je me rends l’égal de Midas, 
Le plus triste des Alchémistes. 
Par toi je change lor en fer, 

Et le paradis en enfer, 

Dans le suaire des nuages. 

Je découvre un cadavre cher, 


Et sur les célestes rivages 
Je batis de grands sarcophages. 


Only a poet with whom melancholy was a disease could have invested 
his dream of misery with such mysterious splendours, and could say :— 


Cieux déchirés comme des gréves, 
En vous se mire mon orgeuil ! 
Vos vastes nuages en deuil 

Sont les corbillards de mes réves, 
Et vos lueurs sont les reflets 

De Lenfer ou mon ceur se plait. 


These lines are perfectly plain. Baudelaire loves his misery, his hell as 
he calls it. True, he still groans under it, and has not attained to com- 
plete self-mastery ; but this is an inevitable result of his fatal passion. 
However, his torments are more stained with blood than were any of 
those who came before him, and in him for the first time physical 
disease has its share in the work. 


His precursors, Chateaubriand, Senancourt, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, 
de Vigny, in their undefined morbidness uttered their complaints of 
nature to Nature herself, and lamented only over the commonplaces of 
despair. Baudelaire is of the city, and as the poet of the tumultuous 
hell of Parisian life he defines his griefs. He gives loud utterance to 
the cry of the rebellious outcasts. His soul is gloomy as night and 
vicious beyond description, but yet it has a certain beauty, for, like eyes 
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below the stagnant waters, pity and remorse look forth from out its 
depths. 


With Baudelaire all emotion has assumed a keener and sharper 
edge, and his art serves as a fresh starting-point for literary gloom. 
His brilliance makes him seem a newly-arisen sun of blackness. More- 
over, he was the first French writer who resorted to stimulants to excite 
his misery. Opium had great charms for him, and he studied its effects 
in De Quincey ; but in order to lose himself, body and soul, in visions, 
he had recourse to wine if not to haschisch. 


Aujourd’hui l’espace est splendide : 
Sans mors, sans éperons, sans frein 
Partons a cheval sur le vin 

Pour un ciel féerique et divin ! 


Thus suddenly he opened out for himself a marvellous new life. The 
setting of this life is described in ‘Le Réve Parisien ;’ in ‘La Beauté’ 
he proclaims his religion, and his object he thus describes : 


O mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps ! levons l’ancre ! 
Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 mort! Appareillons ! 

Si le ciel et la mer sont noirs comme de I’encre, 

Nos cceurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons. 


Verse nous ton poison pour qu’il nous reconforte ! 
Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brile le cerveau, 
Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe ! 
Au foin de l’Inconnu, pour trouver du Nouveau. 


Such then is Baudelaire, a skeleton figure madly in love with dreams 
and impossibilities, and seeking in the depths of his own mystic nature the 
fire of his desire. He has devoted himself irrevocably to his tortures of 
mind and heart. Indeed, so closely does he resemble a man in a frenzy 
that a doubt may arise as to his claim to a place in this disquisition on 
melancholy in literature. But his claim will be granted if we remember 
our definition of melancholy, for it is his imagined sorrow which marks 
his place among the other modern poets. Only his dream is a dream 
of violence, often a nightmare, and he chews the cud of his sorrow. 


Again, he has his moments of comparative calmness, when in the 
tortured rebel is disclosed a sort of mild Christian, praying with fervour 
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on his knees. Perhaps after all it is the real Baudelaire who says in all 
humility : 

Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donne la souffrance, 

Donne un divin reméde 4 nos impuretés, 


Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 
(Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés ! 


Je sais que vous gardez une place au poete 
Dans les rangs bienheureux des saintes Légions, 
Et que vous l’invitez a l’éternelle féte 

Des Trones, des Vertus et des Dominations ! 


Like all latter-day poets Baudelaire has a complex nature attracted 
at the same time by both the mystic poles of Deism and Devilism. He 
is never at peace, and plunges at the unknown; sick of his cursed life 
he sees possible salvation only in infinite mildness and prayerful humility, 
or in wild wanderings on the seas of chance. 


We may carry our dreams further than did Baudelaire, and to a 
more practical issue, and see that it is possible for man to accept and 
even cultivate torment, to look on pain as normal, and describe will as 
promoting and regulating suffering. In the last resort madness is the 
common remedy and final auxiliary in the strife of man with himself. 
In this way we should end with the terrible inner drama of Humanity, 
no longer fiercely warring against nature or God, but taking itself for 
the object of its hate, torturing and destroying itself with full conscious- 
ness and intention. The last development of the Psychology of Disease 
would have been reached when suffering became the object of desire. 
Pride would be satisfied, for victory would be complete. 


With Leconte de Lisle philosophic pessimism spread its deadly pall 
over French literature. The qualities in the poetry already described 
show the presence of an emotional transitory and inspiring melancholy ; 
in Leconte de Lisle for the first time melancholy becomes systematised, 
and clothed with all the majesty of art. It has long been the fashion 
with critics to regard this great poet merely as the chief of the ‘ Par- 
nassiens,’ as the writer who, after the metrical vagaries of de Musset and 
Lamartine, was the first to seize the Muse by her locks and pass through 
her tangled hair the golden comb of strict adherence to the laws of 
technical prosody. He is constantly described as ‘impassible, and the 
misunderstanding of the epithet has enabled the ignorant to maintain 
that the modern school, in its voluntary sacrifice of feeling, has shown 
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itself incapable of producing poetry by denying the first principles of the 
art. This epithet ‘impassible, so often misused, was applied in its 
literary sense to the attitude maintained by the new school. Responsive 
to the profounder sorrows and to the mystic joys of the Cosmos, they 
were unmoved by the makers of the sentimental ballad of the day, with 
their vulgar commonplaces and foolish snivelling, whose tear-laden 
skiffs blocked all the rivulets of art. ‘Impassible’ to sentimental 
triviality the ‘ Parnassiens’ most undoubtedly were. But in the ethical 
sense, the epithet applied to the attitude which these poets were bound 
to assume towards life and the lesson they ought to learn from it. Joys 
and sorrows might be felt and sung in verse, but then it remained for 
them to endure them with stoicism. This adjective ‘impassible’ spoilt 
many effects of pensive attitudes and mighty brows framed by elaborate 
arrangements of long hair. 


Leconte de Lisle then marks a definite new departure in literature. 
There is more philosophy also in his poetry than in that of any of his 
contemporaries. His poems are often allegorical ; thus ‘ Cain’ represents 
human misery, as does also ‘ Satan.’ ‘ Hypatie’ is the type of the decadent 
grace of Paganism in its decline, and ‘ Cyrille’ represents the new faith. 
While Victor Hugo unfolded the gorgeous scenery of history, and with 
his kingly touch invested facts and accidents with epic magnificence, 
Leconte de Lisle sought for the spiritual inner meaning of events, 
whether legendary or historical, and defined the real essence of what 
the master of romance clothed in the gorgeous mist of story. 


This inner meaning is always a bitter one, and the bitterness is due not 
to poetical fancy but to genuine conviction. The special subject of Leconte 
de Lisle’s pcetical description is not human philosophy, but the relation 
of religion to philosophic systems. Schopenhauer has said that every 
religion can be converted into a corresponding system of philosophy, and 
every philosophical scheme into a religion. Religion has usually had, as 
was natural, the preference over philosophy, but Leconte de Lisle chose 
philosophy. His poems bring before us in long array the heroic and 
tragic ideas of the Scandinavians, the pellucid woodland reveries of 
Greece, the black and silver meditations of the Christian, like their 
crucifix, and more especially the Hindoo’s vision of Nirvana. It is the 
latter system which holds the chief place in his greatest book, ‘ Potmes 
Barbares.’ 


The poet seems to come from out one of those eternal lands at the 
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end of the world, covered with forests of dark ebony trees. He comes 
forth and slowly takes his everlasting seat to say to us: 


Réjouis-toi, mon fils! Bien qu’il soit vain de rire 
Ou de pleurer, et vain d’aimer ou de maudire, 

Tu vas sortir, sacré par l’expiations, 

Du monde obscur des sens et de la passion, 

Et franchir, jeune encor, la porte de lumitre 

Par ott tu plongeras dans l’espace premiere. 

La vie est comme l’onde ott tombe un corps pesant : 
Un cercle étroit s’y forme et va s’élargissant 

Et disparait enfin dans sa grandeur sans terme. 

La Maya te séduit ; mais si ton cceur est ferme, 
Tu verras s’envoler comme un peu de vapeur 

La colére et l'amour, le désir et la peur ; 

Et le monde illusoire aux formes innombrables 
S’écroulera sous toi comme un monceau de sables. 


On more than one page the poet repeats this lesson of wisdom. 
Melancholy in his poems is classified, crystallised into precepts, and so 
made calm. Still, he is not without his explosions of anger, sudden as 
a clap of thunder. 


Je te tairai, 6 voix sinistre des vivants ! , 


Then follows in alternate lightning flashes and rolling thunder a storm 
of diatribes against mankind ; the poet’s indignation blazes out, and 
like a train of gunpowder, makes breaches in the walls of his theoretic 
impassibility. 


The distinguishing feature of our poet’s work is, that by the literary 
and artistic presentation of his theories, he sets before us the tables of 
a Buddhist law, confirmed by the philosophy of Schopenhauer. Unlike 
his fellow poets, whose imagination is fanciful and sombre, the 
pessimism of Leconte de Lisle is reasoned, and whereas nothingness 
is celebrated in song by them, by him it is stated as a fact. But his 
work is poetical, though it is poetry of the intellect. His solid masonry 
of marble blocks, recalling Pelasgian or Cyclopean walls, crushed 
beneath its weight the buildings of romance put together of facile and 
pliant rhythms, and always leaning a little towards the ballad. And 
just as the metrical form assumed a more robust solidity, so did the 
vague melancholy of thought in Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, and de 
Musset flow between banks, and become clearly, unmistakably, and 
irrevocably pessimistic. 
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The most recent poets of sorrow in France, Tristan Corbiere and 
Jules Laforgue—we are treating only of those poets who are dead— 
have put a still finer edge on their gloomy feelings. While happily 
successful in their bold metrical innovations, they were also the first to 
make irony serve the ends of their fundamental depression. Even 
through their dreariest poems sounds incessantly a tone of strange 
mirth and gloomy jesting. They have done more than any others to 
introduce into French literature the cruel poetry of tears. Their 
laughter grates upon us and ends inasob. Their poems are full of 
metrical contradictions, and chequered by innumerable antitheses ; they 
abound in burlesque and melodramatic passages ; occasional touches 
of grim parody now and again break out into fiendish pantomime, 
jumbling together keen emotions, ghastly buffoonery, wild gestures, 
and movements of despair. They are a farrago of yells breaking into 
jests, groans ending in shouts of pleasure, puppets dancing madly 
round an open grave, fifes tootling a funeral march. The poets are two 
gigantic clowns in black, tossing the tapers of a bier. 


Both are Bretons ; both entered into the life of Paris. Corbiére 
writes : 
Ce fut un vrai poéte: il n’avait pas de chant 
Mort, il aimait le jour et dédaigna de geindre. 
Peintre : il aimait son art—il oublia de peindre. 
Il voyait trop—et voir est un aveuglement. 


— Songe creux: bien profond il resta dans son réve, 
Sans lui donner la forme en baudruche qui créve, 
Sans ouzrir le bonhomme, et se chercher dedans. 


— Pur héros de roman: il adorait la brune 
Sans voir s’elle était blonde . . . Il adorait la lune, 
Mais il n’aima jamais—il n’avait pas le temps. 


—- Chercheur infatigable : ici-bas oi l'on rame 
Il regardait ramer du haut de sa grande Ame, 
Fatigué de pitié pour ceux qui ramaient bien. 


What a sudden and despairing outburst, and how futile! ‘ Fatigué 
de pitié pour ceux qui ramaient bien.’ How does he eat his heart 
out, this fickle being, out of time with everything, clasping all, and 
begetting nothing. Poor commonsense is utterly eschewed, and the 


crippled failure that results is far indeed from being ‘tout par tout et 
en tout.’ 
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The trait which distinguishes Corbi¢re from his compeers is a 
certain irrepressible stubbornness of nature ; he is always gnawing the 


bit and rearing. 
Mon cceur piaffe de génie 


might have been said more appropriately by him than by Laforgue. 
His work is characterised by sudden bursts of fury, wild outcries of 
anger and hate, break-neck galloping right through theories and creeds, 
ending in an exclamation of pious superstition, coming as it were 
from out the grim unfathomable darkness of negation. 


Laforgue is not as tempestuous as Corbiére, though he shares his 
want of balance, haphazard spirit of adventure, and love of motley. 
But though he is by nature something of a conjuror, his thoughts are 
sometimes profound. He is steeped in German idealism, and derives 
his intellectual nourishment from the vigorous and imposing doctrines 
of Kant and Fichte. He is the only poet who, thanks to the artistic 
carelessness of his style and his want of apparent effort, has been able, 
without too great a shock, to introduce into his verse the jaw-breaking 


terms of philosophy. 


Dernitre crise. Deux semaines errabundes 

En tout, sans que mon ange gardien me réponde. 
Dilemme 4 deux sentiers vers "Eden des Elus : 

Me laisser éponger mon Moi par l’Absolu ? 

Ou bien exilirer ?Absolu en moi-méme ? 

C’est passé. J’aime tout, aimant mieux que tout m’aime. 


The real Laforgue is revealed in the following lines : 


Prométhée et Vautour, chatiment et blaspheme ; 
Mon cceur, cancer sans cceur, se grignote lui-méme. 
Mon cceur est une urne oti j’ai mis certains défunts. 
Oh! chut, refrains de leurs berceaux ! et vous, parfums.. . 
Mon cceur est un lexique oii cent littératures 

Se lardent sans répit de devines ratures. 

Mon cceur est un désert altére, bien que sofil 

De ce vin revomi, l’universel dégoit. 

C’est un feu d’artifice, hélas ! qu’avant la fete 

A noyé sans retour l’averse qui s’embéte. 

Mon cceur est le terrestre Histoire-Colbillard 

Que trainent au néant l’instinct et le hasard. 


And so on, until the very accumulation of comparisons produces an 
impression of ceaseless gnawing and deliberate worry, as though in his 
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weariness the poet loathed himself. In his prose is to be found the 


same almost frenzied sadness, bright with the enthusiasm of melan- 
choly : epithets that clash like these can alone be used to describe 
some of Laforgue’s phrases. He is a truant child incurably cross and 


tired, but he wears his misery as a jest, plays with it, and turns it over 
in his hands. The discontent, which is the subject of our consideration, 


is expressed by him in a form characteristic of Paris, often the Paris of 
the Boulevards. 


In Corbiére and Laforgue, the tumult of the soul exists by the side 
of a delicious boyishness, and the native characteristics of French genius, 
not to be suppressed, bloom like flowers on a ruined wall, graceful in 


form, fair in colour, and sweet scented, 


After these two poets the tradition of melancholy still continues, 
but a certain reaction in favour of life and joy in living is to be 


observed. 


There are still some poets whose work we have to describe. Among 
them are Ferlaine and Mallarmé, although the poetry of sorrow is not 


their distinguishing characteristic. Verlaine traced the same road as 
Lamartine and Sainte-Beuve, but in the opposite direction ; beginning 
with disbelief and doubt, he attained to a deep, childlike, and absolute 
faith. Mallarmé, far the greatest of living writers, has dreams of a 
glorious and blameless life of art,and expresses his dreams in poems 
that have their own value. Hugo is too complex and too much beyond 


ordinary standards to come within any classification. 


Here, then, we will leave off, without drawing any conclusion from 
our observations. What purpose could a conclusion serve? 


EM. VERHAEREN. 
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The GopBood of Schiller 


N a gently sloping hill by the Neckar, near the frontier of Suabia 
() and Franconia, stands Marbach, the birthplace of Schiller. It 
stands there, quite medizvally picturesque, with its crooked climbing 
streets, the pointed gables and slanting walls of its closely crowded houses, 
the remnants of the old town wall, and the fine Gothic tower, which closes 
the vista to the eye of one approaching from the capital. The pride 
of Marbach, its broadest and finest street, is the straight Marktstrasse ; 
and if one walks from this central line towards the finest building of 
the place, the elegant Alexander Church, one comes to the site of the 
old Niklas Gate, relics of which are still standing. Here, in a part of 
the town inhabited chiefly by fishermen and, tradespeople, is the 
house in which Friedrich Schiller came into the world on the roth of 
November, 1759. The storms of the Seven Years’ War were then sweep- 
ing over Germany, and the child’s father, Lieutenant Caspar Schiller, 
had just marched off with the army of Wiirtemberg to the Main; but, 
so far as narrow circumstances allowed, all preparations had been care- 
fully made for the infant’s reception, and ‘the christening of Schiller’s 


Fritz, we learn, was ‘as fine as a wedding.’ 


The boy was left for several years to the care of his kind mother. 
In the narrow high-gabled house, the lower room, immediately to 
the left of the antiquely broad house door with its vaulted arch 
and massive knocker, was allotted to her; there,in this one room, 
in which she had given him birth, his mother lived with him and his 
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sister Christophine. On the other side of the street, which at this point 
leaves room for a little well and the needful space around it, stands, 
right opposite the house and very convenient for its inmates to see, the 
‘wild man,’ from which Marbach takes its arms; a strange figure of 
the giant who in old times, so runs the legend, caught travellers in his 
great forest on the spot where Marbach now stands, devoured them, and 
drank deep deep draughts of the country wine from their skulls in the 
vine-clad tower. This figure now looks down on animated groups 
of water-drawing women, who, after copious talk at the well, go 
slowly home again, with their 
vessels on their heads. Stiff 
stands the wild man there on his 
gushing pedestal, with his club 
and escutcheon ; his grotesque 
beard falls to his breast, and it 
is a pleasant sight when white 
pigeons wheel and flutter round 
him, while one of them perhaps 
perches on the stone man’s head, 
and horses, noisily escorted by 
the children of Marbach, come 
™ to drink below. Close by a 
baker’s shop opens _ invitingly, 
‘licensed to sell wine ;’ and every- 
where, if one saunters through 
the place, fresh opportunities are 
offered of testing the quality of 
Marbach’s grapes ; for the fer- 
tility of the country has not di- 





minished since those legendary 


* Stiff stands the wild man there on his gushing pedestal.’ times, and others than wild men 


learn here to appreciate the 
value of the vine. Here too, as ever, wine and music are found together ; 
and whether they wander alone over the country or sit together drinking, 
at leisure or at work, the people are always ready to strike up a song. 


Friedrich Schiller did not stay long amid these peaceful scenes of 
his native town. His father, who had now attained the rank of captain, 
returned to the country, and was sent at Christmas 1763 to the free 
imperial town of Gmiind, ‘to levy recruits ;’ but, as this place was found 
too expensive, he was, at his own request, soon permitted to remove 
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House in which Schiller was born, Marbach. 


with his family, whom he had taken to live with him, to the nearest 
place in Wiirtemberg. This place was Lorch. 


The journey from Marbach to Gmiind had a lively effect on the 
mind of the boy, who had just entered his fifth year; several little 
speeches which his father told him many years afterwards bear witness 
of this. As they were passing Schorndorf, he surprised his mother by 
calling the gallows a big mouse-trap; and after they had left the 
Neckar, which flows past Marbach, behind them, he ‘ called every little 
brooklet in diminutive a Neckarle.’ One need not attach any very 
great value to such traits, and may nevertheless attentively register 
them as the early utterance of an observing and combining mind. 


Caspar Schiller, now at last reunited with his family, stayed just 
three years, from Christmas 1763 till Christmas 1766, at Gmiind and 
Lorch. For him and his wife this time was darkened by many cares, 
and, owing to public calamities, his pay as captain was withheld from 
him for two long years ; but this Lorch period remained in Friedrich’s 
memory as one of the most peaceful in all his life. His sister-in-law 
Caroline tells us that he always retained a ‘great attachment to the 
neighbourhood of Lorch,’ and that ‘when he had left the Academy, it 
was the goal of the first excursion that he made with his sister.” The 


latter fully shared her brother’s feeling, and just a year before his death 
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she reminded him of their childhood ‘at Lorch, when things went so 
exceedingly well with us.’ 


Things and people, nature and friendship, combined to make their 
new residence so pleasant, both to the parents and to the children. 
They were transplanted to Old-Suabian soil, to the ancestral land of 
the Hohenstaufens, whose ancient castle stands close to the place, and 
whose memory is still kept alive in the district by the monuments of 
their greatness. Compared with the wide and gentle Marbach valley, 
the vale formed by the little Rems—a ‘ Neckarie,’ indeed—seems narrow 
and dark; it is not the vine that is mainly cultivated there; on the 
contrary, the character of the country is determined by the forests— 
dense fir forests leagues long-—in which it is pleasant to wander, and 
which stretch close up to the place. The Schiller family had taken up 
its abode first in the Sun Inn, pleasantly situated at the bridge over the 
Rems, then in a prettily rural dwelling, a little back from the street ; 
they occupied the upper story in a simple two-steried house; the 
children got a workroom looking to the back over a large garden, in 
which they were free to run about, and if they went to the end of it they 
came at once down to the Rems, and could see the ducklings bathing 
and swimming gaily up and down in the clear waters, and roam away 
into the woods on the other side. A brooklet runs past the front of the 
house, too, from which an ancient little wooden bridge leads back to the 
street ; it is called the G6tzenbach, and comes down from the Gétzen- 
hain—the Idols’ Brook from the Idols’ Grove. 


The name of this brook which ran past the Schillers’ house pointed 
back perhaps to heathen times, a remote past when Lorch was a Roman 
settlement ; and if the boy wandered to the near ‘ Bemberlesstein,’ he 
may have been reminded once more of the Romans, for there was a 
Roman castle there, the foundation walls of which are still to be seen. 
More strikingly, however, was he reminded of the time of the Hohen- 
staufens, for he often climbed that near hill on which a convent stands 
containing the graves of the imperial Suabian dynasty. Here, on the 
site of an old Hohenstaufen castle, Friedrich of Hohenstaufen founded a 
Benedictine convent, and he and many later sons of his race found their 
last rest in its church under the Gothic tower. Not far from these graves 
are to be seen the portraits of the Hohenstaufens—paled, it is true, 
and destroyed by time—from the founders of the convent down to 
Conradin of Suabia, of whose tragic end a smaller painting above the 
large one reminds us—the prince lying on the block and the headsman 
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with the axe standing beside him. A tragedy to be entitled ‘Conradin ’ 
was one of Schiller’s earliest plans. 


It is our duty to trace such connections, for we have express evidence 
of Schiller’s having lingered on this spot. ‘Among these mementoes of 
religion and knightly strength,’ says Schiller’s wife, ‘the soul of the boy 
received its earlier impressions.’ And his sister-in-law Caroline adds, 
‘His father explained the historical significance of the neighbourhood, 
and loved to relate the events of his own warlike career, and the boy 

















Marbach., 


often accompained him to the military exercises. Past and present, 
the deeds of the brilliant imperial race and the events of the Seven 
Years’ War, thus became alive within him, and scenes of nature, the 
Hohenstaufen hill and the heights adjacent to it, completed the long- 
endyring impression. 


Long ere this the Benedictines nad left the convent of Lorch, which 
no longer served its pious purpose; but on another hill not far from 
Lorch, on the Salvator near Gmiind, the forms of the Catholic faith first 
presented themselves to the boy with giaring distinctness. Schiller loved 
to walk to this hill, and his wife testifies that the ‘difference of religious 
conceptions’ often attracted the future author of ‘Maria Stuart’ up 
to the twelve stations of the Passion, represented in painted wood 


sculptures there, and to the chapels on the summit built against old 
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walls of rock. When these stations are passed, and one stands by 
the splashing fountain beside the chapels, the Suabian Jand lies spread 
in wide expanse before one; the cone of the Hohenstaufen rises 
from amid meadows, with a village at its feet; the ‘high-threatening 
Rechberg’ is visible, the long wooded ridge of the Staufen, and the 
whole beautiful row of hills around. Many roads flash far and near, 
wind along in the sunlight and vanish in the forest; and the eye 
penetrates into hidden valleys, into secret meadowy expanses and fir 
forests, in the green entrance to which solitary straggling houses are seen 
in shining contrast. And at the foot of the hill spreads Schwabisch- 
Gmiind, stately and free, with its broad-spreading main church and many 
lesser churches, with its squares and the glittering steep roofs of its 


houses. 


Captain Schiller often went to the imperial town of Gmiind on his 
Duke’s business, and sometimes he took little Fritz with him. A witness 
relates that while the Captain, ‘a remarkably serious man,’ transacted 
his business in the George Inn, he whiled away the time with Fritzle 
Schiller outside, and often played marbles with him till the time came 
for going home. Through the silent fir forest father and son walked 
back to Lorch. 


We must not underrate the influence which Caspar Schiller now 
gained over his son. The boy, who had grown up hitherto under his 
mother’s milder sway, came now under his father’s grave discipline. 
To the strong impression which the life in a new part of the country 
among new people made on the boy, was added the changed situa- 
tion at home, where the father, a strict commander, now took the 
reins. Just because this change was so sudden the effect was all 
the more immediate. Many little incidents are related which bear 
witness to the feeling for obedience and command with which his father 
inspired him ; and the pious Captain’s daily prayers, to which the boy, 
leaving his play, eagerly listened, along with the sermons of the clergy- 
man of the place, awakened the religious impulse in him ; his‘ preaching 
in our quarters, the Sun Inn,’ was faithfully remembered by his father, 


who loved to relate how they ‘had had to dress the child in a black 
pinafore instead of a gown with a scrap of an old sermon for bands.’ 


While all around him were made to observe a silent and devout demeanour 
and listen attentively, Friedrich mounted a chair and delivered several 


texts in intelligent order, childishly but with emphasis. If, however, the 
attention of his little congregation flagged, he ran away in great indigna- 
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tion, and reappeared only after a good while with a philippic. This 
pronounced didactic impulse at so early an age seems highly character- 
istic both of the child and afterwards of the man; it is not enough for 
him to express himself religiously, he wishes at the same time to affect 
those around him, to teach and to convert. 


Such was the soil in which the resolution of the boy, to devote his life 
to theology, ripened. Philipp Ulrich Moser, the clergyman at Lorch, had 
supplemented the instruction of the school of the place by giving him 
his first lessons in Latin and Greek ; and, like Moser’s son, who attached 
himself to Schiller in childish friendship, and shared his father’s lessons 
with him, Schiller was strengthened in his religious tendencies by the 
influence of this clergyman’s stern and imposing personality. The 
man lived long in his grateful remembrance, and it shows how deeply 
the impressions of this Lorch period remained imprinted in him, that 
he called the clergyman in ‘The Robbers,’ who faces Franz Moor at 


night and speaks stern words to him, Moser. 


Nanele, a sister of young Moser, had joined the friends, and the 
fourth in this circle was Schiller’s sister Christophine ; little Conz joined 
them at last as fifth. The strong impulse of friendship which lived in 
Schiller now stirred in him for the 
first time; and the joyous com- 
panions wandered through the 
forests of Lorch together. The 
tempting nearness of the forest, 
the sunshine and the air of spring, 
sometimes made them truants; 
and while their mother stood at the 
door watching whether they had 
taken the way to school, Friedrich 
and Christophine sprang. cun- 


ningly round the street corner and 


struck into the open. 


But the idyll of Lorch came to 
an end, and a sterner school disci- 
pline seized the boy in the begin- 
ning of 1767, when he went with 
his parents to Ludwigsburg, and, 
as a future theologian, entered the 
Latin school there. 
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Ludwigsburg is the Suabian Versailles. It must have seemed a 
grand place to the Schillers, who found themselves transplanted from 
the stillness of their Rams valley into the midst of the brilliant life of 
a court after the French model. The broad streets, straight as an arrow, 
were filled with courtiers in silk dress-coats, with hair bags and swords, 
the palace, with its squares, gardens, and parks, was traversed by ducal 
officers in gay uniforms and caps; so Justinus Kerner, from the remem- 
brance of his childhood, has drawn the picture of those days. There 
were expensive /‘tes on the lakes in the park, and in the large market- 
place of the town, round which run arcades in the Italian style ; at 
Shrovetide a Venetian fair was got up, at which all comers, including 
the children, had to appear in masks, and the future poct of ‘ Fiesco’ 
had now an opportunity of seeing Italian life, at least in imitation. In 
the middle of the palace grounds stood the ducal opera house, built 
in the form of a lyre and lined with costly mirrors. It had, like the 
palace, been built partly by Italians, and was managed for the most 
part by Italian artists ; its dancers and singers came from beyond the 
Alps, and Italian operas and ballets, or more rarely dramas, were per- 
formed in it. There were great scenic effects, massed effects, and noisy 
show pieces ; and at the due moment the whole back wall of the opera 
house opened, a free expanse of meadow appeared, and battles were 
fought with battalions of soldiers. The ducal officers had free entrance 
to these entertainments, and Captain Schiller often took his son with 
him to the opera, ‘instead of the reward for diligence at school,’ says 
Christophine ; he felt as if translated ‘to a fairy world,’ and was, despite 
the foreign language, mostly unintelligible to: him, ‘all eye and ear, 
noticing everything exactly.’ 


The impulse to reproduce what he had seen in his own way, 
stirred passionately within him. He builds himself a theatre with his 
school books, cuts figures out of paper, and makes them perform ‘little 
plays ;’ but, as the pupil of the Ludwigsburg Latin school can imagine 
a theatrical performance without spectators just as little as the little 
Lorch preacher a devotional hour without a devout congregation, he 
enhances the illusion by setting up empty chairs as ‘ symbols of specta- 
tors.’ Soon, however, he got tired of this kind of play, and now began 
to get up a theatre with the help of his sisters and school friends ; the 
stage was erected in the garden behind the house, and, while Schiller 
took the lead, all the rest had to help. He was the manager of the little 
troop ; he distributed the parts, and his authority Was recognised, though 
he was not a good actor himself, and ‘exaggerated everything by his 
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vivacity. It is to be supposed that Schiller did not allot the smallest 
parts to himself. Unfortunately we hear nothing of the contents of the 
plays ; we know neither the cycle of subjects in which the young play- 
wrights moved, nor the share which Schiller took in these dramatic 
exercises as a poet. We may, however, suppose that they resembled 
the childish attempts of Goethe, which leaped from the puppet-show to 
personal dramatic representation ; what he tells of himself in his * Poetry 
and Truth’ probably repeated itself approximately in Schiller’s case ; 
he too will have taken his subjects chiefly from the mythological and 
fabulous world of the opera or from Bible history, and for him too the 
result will have been the same, viz. that ‘this childlike entertainment 
practised and furthered the inventive and representative powers, the 
imagination, and a certain technical skill, better perhaps than it could 
have been done in any other way in so short a time and at so little 


expense.’ 


But as yet all such endeavours were only play for Schiller, and had 
to take a secondary place compared with his proper intellectual aims. 
Theology still seemed to him his life-task, and, spurred on by his ambi- 
tious father, he climbed with honest toil the steps which were to lead 
to this study. The Latin school had to be gone through, and the can- 
didates had to prove their attainments in official examinations at Stutt- 
gart, before they could be admitted to the ‘ lower convent schools ’ which 
prepared boys for the study of theology. At Easter 1769, in the tenth 
year of his life, Schiller passed the first of these examinations, and re- 
turned to the Latin school as a recognised fuer bone spet. This school 
truly deserved its name ; Latin was the main staple of instruction ; Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid were read and expounded. It was only on Fridays 
that the boys were taught their mother-tongue. Then religious writings 
were opened, and the future study prepared for in the driest way. On 
Sunday they had to hear a sermon and be catechised. The rector of the 
school, Tilling, was at the same time the chief clergyman. A spirit of 
rigid orthodoxy went through the school; from the rector it descended to 
the teachers, and the right Latin and the right faith were brought home 
to the boys by all the means of discipline, among which the cane was the 
most important. This was not successful, so far as Schiller was concerned ; 
Caroline von Wolzogen testifies that the rigour of the dogmatic religion 
driving and the hypocrisy connected with it disgusted him even in child- 
hood, ‘ but the sense of God had remained unimpaired in him, and the 


longing after the eternal never left him.’ 
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This being so, it is easy to understand that the future theologian was. 
playing in the street in childlike mirth on the very day before his con- 
firmation, at Easter 1772, without thought of the sacred act, for he who 
was to perform it was the representative of that hard orthodoxy, the 
Reverend Herr Tilling. But, when taken to task for his equanimity by 
his pious mother, Schiller first becomes aware of the deeper feeling latent 
in him, and it urges him to poetical expression ; he goes to his room, and 
returns with a poem ‘in which he expressed the feelings which the sacred 
act awaked in him.’ He hands it to his parents, and his father ex- 
claims in astonishment, ‘ Have you gone crazy, Fritz?’ So much did 
this quite subjective poetical attempt surprise the Captain. It seems to 
have been in German, but was unfortunately not preserved. Late in his 
life Schiller still remembered the time of his confirmation, and his wife 
says: ‘ The description of his condition, when he was first received into 
the communion of the Church, was always deeply touching.’ Schiller 
had already written many Latin verses of a less special character in 
school exercises and on festal occasions ; his skill was soon recognised 
by his companions, and he was privileged to write the salutation poem 
in honour of a new teacher named Winter, in which he made the joke 
that Winter promises a good spring. Unfortunately the words did not 
prove true for Schiller, for Winter, also a friend of corporal punishment, 
beat him one day in the usual way ; when, however, it came out that 
there had been a misunderstanding, he went to Schiller’s father to. 
apologise, taking for granted that his innocent victim had reported the 
incident at home. But the brave little man had held his tongue, and, 
on now being asked, he answered that he had thought his teacher meant 
it well. Blue marks on his back, however, showed how well his teacher 
had meant it. 


Schiller’s zeal was not damped by such pedagogic arts ; he passed 
for one of the best pupils in the class, understood easily, and was dili- 
gent. Christophine relates that when the hour for going to school struck 
and his breakfast was not ready, he set out fasting. His father’s influ- 
ence on this sense of duty in Schiller is expressly testified: ‘Great re- 
verence for his father,’ says Friedrich von Hoven, ‘ was his main motive 
to diligence ; his father, whose fine talents had been neglected in his 
youth, made it his first aim in life that his son should learn something 
worth learning.’ The same witness, Schiller’s confidential friend in those 
days, has drawn us a picture of the boy’s intercourse with his companions 
at Ludwigsburg : ‘ Notwithstanding the restraint in which he was kept 
by his father, Schiller was very lively, nay almost wild. In our games, 
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which were often none of the gentlest, he generally took the lead. The 
younger boys feared him, and the older and stronger ones too held him 
in respect, because he never showed fear. He boldly attacked even 
grown-up people by whom he thought himself insulted, and if anyone 
was repugnant to him, he tried to tease him on occasion. Among his 
playmates but few were his confidential friends, but to these he was 
firmly and deeply attached, and thought no sacrifice too great for their 
sake.’ The authenticity of this account is indubitable, because, among 
other reasons, it reveals exactly the same traits which we perceive in the 
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later Schiller—his pride and his intellectual keenness, his valour and 
readiness for conflict, and his tender heart. 


A pretty story bears witness how eagerly Schiller sought con- 
solation in country wanderings for the severity of school restraint. 
He and another of his friends, named Elwert, were to be examined 
in the catechism in church, and the teacher threatened to punish 
them in the Ludwigsburg style if they made even the slightest mis- 
take. With tremulous anxiety they gave their answers, but suc- 
ceeded nevertheless in saying their task to the teacher’s satisfaction, for 
which they received two kreuzers each as a reward instead of the 
threatened punishment. Then, to indemnify themselves for the anxiety 
they had suffered, and at the same time fittingly to invest the capital 
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On the Neckar. 


they had acquired, they walked a mile or two into the country, through 
a pretty blooming valley, past little clusters of rocks, to the little castle 
of Harteneck by the Neckar, where they hoped to buy a dish of sour 
milk and enjoy themselves. But, alas! there was no milk to be had, and 
the Harteneck prices were so high that their ready money did not 
suffice for the modicum of bread and cheese which they wanted instead. 
So the hungry lads continued their pilgrimage over the big Neckar 
bridge to the long village of Neckarweihingen. There at last, after 
asking many times in vain, they got their milk in a clean dish, and even: 
silver spoons to eat it with; and all this magnificence cost only three 
kreuzers. Of course the little spendthrifts must needs spend their 
fourth kreuzer too ; they bought clusters of currants with it, and Schiller, 
joyfully excited by this unhoped-for enhancement of their enjoyments, 





was seized with ‘poetic enthusiasm.’ Over the hill which flanks the 
river he walks with Elwert homewards, and when they behold the place 
of torment and that of bliss simultaneously from the top, his excitement 
vents itself ‘in a truly poetic effusion ;’ the milkless little castle is duly 
cursed, but Neckarweihingen, the scene of their refreshment, ‘ receives 
the most hearty blessing.’ When Schiller met the friend of his boyhood 
again twenty years afterwards, he reminded him of the episode ‘ with 
the most lively circumstantiality and joy... We may imagine his effu- 
sion, both blessing and curse, in a solemnly biblical style, natural to the 


incipient theologian. 


To the same period belongs an incident which Christophine tells us : 
‘Once, when we went as children with our mother to our dear grand- 
parents, she took the way over the hill. It was a beautiful Easter 
Monday, and on the way our mother told us the story of the disciples 
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whom Jesus joined on their way to Emmaus. Her language and narra- 
tive became more and more enthusiastic, and when we came to the top 
of the hill we were all so touched that we knelt down and prayed. This 
hill became a Tabor to us.’ 


This Easter service under the open sky shows us Schiller as the son 
of his mother, with a heart easily touched and open to all tender emo- 
tions; and another testimony, which goes back to his eleventh year, 
shows him:again in the same light. He was seized at that time by a 
singular distemper, a melancholy softness, which shrank from boyish 
games, and drove him to roam about, with only one bosom friend, in the 
environs of Ludwigsburg. He is said at this time to have uttered 
‘complaints about destiny, about the dark dark future,’ and to have 
depicted his future life in visionary plans. The early developed soul- 
life of the boy awoke thus, despite all the ossifying influences of school, 
to emotions of its own; and the contrast between the needs of his heart 
and the harder spirits who ruled his little world may have given them 
this sentimental tendency. 


All these experiences together fully awakened the poetic impulse, 
which had announced itself in Schiller now here, now there, in puppet- 
show play and in enthusiastic melancholy. In his thirteenth year, his 
father tells us, he wrote his first play, only the title of which is pre- 
served ; he called it ‘The Christians.’ That religious world in which 
Schiller was so deeply rooted had determined his poetic direction also, 
We may suppose that the contrast between Christian and heathen 
Romans, whose culture was also a familiar conception to the schoolboy, 
filled the drama, and that persecution, courageous self-sacrifice, and 
martyrdom were the youthful poet’s theme. The inspiring influence 
of the divine religion even in the moment of death, even on the burning 
and crashing pyre, was a conception familiar to young Schiller, and one 
to which he was wont to give expression, as he did even in his medical 
treatise of 1780. 


The picture presented to us by these traditions of Schiller’s 
childhood is that of an organic and constant development. A fuer 
bone spet indeed stands before us. He is one of the best pupils in 
the school, he is the leader in the children’s games. Even when he 
mistakes his talents, as in the case of dramatic representation, the 
vivacity of his initiative helps him to maintain his authority, and he 
remains leader and master. His strength of will, his courage, his keen 
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Thorwaldsen’s Statue of Schiller, Schiller-Platz, Stuttgart. 


wit, are respected and feared. He receives with open feeling the impres- 
sions of the world around him, and already a productive impulse awakes 
in him at decisive moments, and seeks expression in religious poetic 
conceptions. 


But at this point Schiller’s development was violently interrupted, 


and the heavy hand which lay on Wiirtemberg grasped at his destiny too. 


The Duke, Karl Eugen, caused search to be made every year in 
the Latin school at Ludwigsburg for talented pupils whom he might 
receive into his military seminary, that great and rigorous educational 
establishment which afterwards became famous under the name of 
the ‘ Karlschule ;’ and as Schiller had the fortunate misfortune to be 
counted, after some ups and downs, among the very best pupils, his 
name was mentioned to the Duke. The Duke, so Christophine relates, 
‘sent for Schiller’s father and several other officers, and told them that 
he was minded to receive their sons into the seminary. Schiller’s father 
answered that he would regard it as a favour if his son were permitted 
to follow his own inclination and to study for the Church. This frank- 
ness seemed not to please the Duke, who was wont to see all his utter- 
ances obeyed as commands.’ Schiller’s sister describes the impression 
which the Duke’s words made on the family, and how all possibility of 
studying theology in the seminary seemed at an end, and then continues : 
‘While these resolutions were being formed several days elapsed, for it 
cost young Schiller a hard struggle to reconcile himself to them. Our 
father was again summoned to the Duke,‘and urged to declare himself. 
At last, fearing to draw upon himself the displeasure of the Duke, under 
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whose direct command his father stood, young Schiller resolved to 
study law.’ In return the Duke promised to provide for him on his 
leaving the Academy better than would be possible in the clerical pro- 
fession, a promise which the anxious parents did not fail to remember, 
and from which they sought to derive comfort. 


Schiller’s intention of studying theology was thus frustrated. He 
ventured indeed once more, a year after entering the seminary, to own to 
the Duke that he would be far happier if he might one day serve his 
country as a theologian, and the Christian doctrines long remained of 
decisive importance for his poetical plans ; but at last his boyish inten- 
tion was thrust far into the background by new impressions, and when, 
just after leaving the Academy, he met his old friend Conz again as a 
Tiibingen student of theology, he seemed wholly estranged from his 
old plans: ‘What would I be now?’ he asked haughtily. ‘A little 
Magister of Tiibingen !’ 


So Schiller, led by his father, walked up the straight road to the 
seminary at the Solitude, on January 16, 1773. The period of his 
childhood ends here, and the restraint of public life, which weighed 
heavily on the Germans of those days, took possession of his young 
soul. When he entered the seminary he was already the author of ‘ The 
Christians,’ and when he left it eight years after he took with him a 
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revolutionary work which was to shake the German world 
Schiller had become the author of ‘ The Robbers.’ 
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A NOVEL 


Part II.—SHapow—(coucluded) 


CHAPTER V 
THE DREAM 


NOTHER twenty-four hours had gone and still Francis did not 
A come. The long day, the long night had passed, and at each 
hour Driscoll had repeated, ‘ He cannot be much longer now.’ Every step 
outside was Lester’s ; every rattle of wheels was bringing him, but the steps 
grew fainter, the wheels rolled past, and night had fallen again over 
London. It was Wednesday night—the letter had been sent on Sunday. 
Why did not Francis come? Each minute of suspense made it clearer. 
What, when the surrender to Catherine had come, should it not be 
completed? The broken barrier could not be replaced. He, Francis, 
belonged to her, he could not quit her. Her beauty, her skill would 
hold him. The sick man’s thoughts spun round on the wheels of con- 
jecture, like spokes that are here, fly past, and are here again as often. 
as the wheel revolves. 

It was getting late. Eleven o’clock had struck, and Francis did not 
come. Where was he? The sick man could neither endure nor get rid 


of the question. Horrible suspicions seized him. Francis had grown to 
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hate him, and therefore would notcome. Driscoll had said this to himself 
a thousand times ; but now he was saying it, repeating it to himself 
quickly over and over again so that he might not believe it. If he said 
it aloud it made it more unlikely. He said all his fears aloud now, for 
if he tried to conceal them they would come back and grow into horrible 
shapes in the night. They took actual shape and came and stared at 
him in the darkness of the night, when he concealed them. They ran 
hither and thither like hideous dwarfs. They went away, and then all 
at once they were back again. Yes, Francis would come. But suppose 
he had never got the letter? Suppose it was lost or had been put 
aside? The sick man could see the letter. It lay on a table and the 
dust was on it. It was unopened. Why didn’t Francis come and open 
it? Because he was with Catherine. Perhaps Catherine and Francis 
had gone away together. Where? Anywhere, on the Continent ; and 
they would not come back. That was too dreadful to imagine. Yes, 
but being dreadful didn’t make it less true. Now there was the circle 
of ideas again. He was alwaysinacircle. Hewent round and round it, 
and nobody but Francis could relieve him. Would Francis never come ? 

Driscoll sat up in bed and arranged his cushions so that he could 
see into the street. It was a clear night with a moon and white clouds 
in the sky. The people were getting very noisy. To-night the street 
was full of people. The Black Lion was very full. There was singing 
going on inside it, and the people would be quite quiet for a time, and 
then when the song was finished there arose a great hubbub. Nowa 


girl was singing, and then came the chorus— 


We are the Whitechapel girls and their pals, 
We are the ones for the old brigade. 

And when there’s wishing, and when there’s kissing, 
Oh, the girls and their pals they ain’t afraid. 


Each minute of suspense made it clearer. Francis would not come, 
did not mean to come. Oh! he was a fool to have written the letter. 
Perhaps Catherine had got hold of it. Suppose that she were to come 
instead. The sick man pictured her in Rylott Street speaking to the 
woman who went out by night. He laughed at the idea of their meet- 
ing, at the contrast. The woman who was bred to one thing, and the 
woman who had 





pooh! he was getting jealous. The idea of being 
jealous of Catherine was very amusing. Still he wished he could see 
the meeting. He thought over the two lives, the two histories, putting 
them side by side. The women were about the same ages, the same 


height. Oh! this was folly. Would Francis never come ? 
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Then came another snatch of a song from the Black Lion. Sen- 
timental this time. It was a great favourite, for the drinkers applauded 
every verse— 

Only to put my hand in your hand, 
Only to put my head on your breast, 
Only to hear the old, old voice, 
Only for ever to be at rest. 


Then a babble of angry voices arose from the street. Driscoll could 
not for some time make out what was the matter. A crowd was collecting 
round a part of the wall, but it was too far down Rylott Street for him 
to see what was goingon. But presently two figures in the centre of the 
crowd made a rush, and then the people re-formed round two women 
struggling on the pavement. In the sickly gas-light the people stood 
round and watched. The children pressed forward, struggling for the 
best places, and a woman came out of a doorway to see who it was, and 
a little child she was carrying in her arms stretched its head and looked 
at the struggling women. A yell of delight came from all throats as 
the younger woman with a sudden effort gained the advantage. 

‘I’d pay her out, now you've got her,’ said several voices together. 

‘I'd kill her, that’s what I’d do to her,’ said a powerful man who was 
bending over the couple anxiously. 

Then came a dull thud, the sound of flesh against stone, and a 
hideous stifled. shriek. Driscoll bit his lip to prevent himself from 
crying out. ‘Will nobody stop them?’ he asked himself. He could 
not interfere, he could only be still and look on. Another shriek came 
from the dark body on the pavement, and this time it was scarcely 
human—it was the cry of an animal in pain. 

‘Serve her right,’ said the voices again ; ‘show her how to behave, 
the . 

Driscoll could look no more. In his helplessness he raised his eyes to 





the sky above the dark houses. There hung the yellow moon, waning 
in the heavens. And beneath her, almost touching her, a thousand 
silver peaks of cloud stretched upwards in the blue ether ; clouds, but 
these masses of vapour held mountain fastnesses, where precipice rose on 
precipice, and gigantic caverns broke black and rugged amid the snowy 
slopes. His eye was dazzled by the cold brilliancy of the slopes, and as 
he gazed the ether lost all colour. Passion left his heart as the glory 


of the heavens revealed itself to him—the infinite heavens where reigned 
the silence and mystery of eternity. 

He lowered his eyes again, and glanced along the street. At the 
corner was the Black Lion, with its embossed and coloured glass, its 
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dark panelling and woodwork, its lofty entrance where stretched the 
iron bracket with the huge white lamp. The people were passing in 
and out, and as the door opened each time the chorus of a song reached 
the sick man— 
The tide may flow and the ships may go, 
My sailor sail away from me, 
The ships may go and the tide may flow, 
But my sailor will come back to me. 


Then followed cries, and the stamping of feet, and the clatter of the 
pots, and the confusion of voices all speaking atonce. There, right oppo- 
site him in the street, was the crowd pressing round the two women strug- 
gling on the pavement, and the knot of children standing beneath the 
lamppost, with its flickering light falling on their pinched faces and hollow 
eyes watching every blow. The crowd was now silent, and the struggle 
was going on silently. A few muttered words were interchanged by the 
onlookers, and that was all. | Some men were lounging against the wall 
a few paces off. They had left the others, and their listless faces showed 
their utter indifference to what happened. The sick man felt that he 
was mad, that madness had come on him. ‘ Is it real ?’ he asked himself, 
‘this dark room, this man watching this horrible picture, and those 
others waiting outside ? Why don’t they speak ?’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Why don’t they shriek as they do every night? Lester, where is 
Lester ?’? He trembled violently, and hid his face in the pillow. 

When he had mastered his fancies and had looked into the street 
again, he saw that the crowd was breaking up. Three men were pushing 
the younger woman off, and persuading her to go home. The elder one 
Driscoll could see nothing of. She had been carried off quickly by her 
friends. Driscoll watched till presently the people began to pour out 
of the Black Lion. Women with their dresses loose at the bosom 
turned down Rylott Street in threes, their arms entwined round one 
another’s necks to steady themselves. As they passed beneath the gas- 
lamp on the opposite side of the way Driscoll could see the stupid ex- 
pression on their inflamed faces, and could overhear their broken remarks. 
Others stood in the middle of the road, and refused to move till at last 
their children coaxed them home. The men lingered also, some dis- 
puting loudly, others cursing their women-folk, others staring stupidly 


at the policemen who were on the spot to prevent any disturbance. At 
last a clock struck, and then the doors of the Black Lion were shut 
with a bang, and bolted and locked from the inside. The lights were 
turned out inside the bar, and the flame of the great white lamp was 
turned half down. The rest of the people moved slowly off, the young 
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men making the street re-echo with a chorus ; now and again an angry 
voice was raised, followed by the sound of a scuffle, but presently all 
was quiet again, and Rylott Street was left alone with its flickering 
lamp and strange shadows. 

Driscoll shut his eyes, but he could not sleep. He fancied that he 
made one of a crowd in a dark narrow street where flickered dim lights. 
On each side of the street rose tall houses with blue-painted windows, 
which concealed hideous secrets within. He was in the crowd, and at 
his feet rolled two creatures, and he watched their struggles. Then the 
spell broke, and he could bear his fancies no longer. He raised himself 
in his bed and pulled aside the curtain ; the moon still hung in the sky, 
a globe of yellow light above the houses, but the snowy peaks had 
vanished. The caverns, the snowy precipices, all had gone, and a bank 
of clouds was advancing towards the moon. And as he gazed, a shriek 
re-echoed along the street ; it was but the voice of a degraded woman. 
Beneath that melancholy moon it sounded like the cry of a spirit chased 
by its own sins, for whom there is no hope, no forgiveness. The sounds 
came nearer, till at length snatches of a song could be heard— 

Make me your own dear sweetheart, 
Make me your own dear wife. 

Love me, ah, love me, Sweet, always, 
Love is the sweetest in life. 

Then followed a violent altercation. A man seemed to be trying to 
get the woman to go home with him, but she resisted. Then he struck 
her, and she cried for help and ran away shrieking. Other cries fol- 
lowed ; Rylott Street does not sleep till late. As the man lay in the 
darkness listening to the cries and curses of the degraded, he recognised 
that these unfortunates, the children of the diseased and unfortunate, 
were but following a road marked out for them from the moment of 
their birth ; the conditions of their lives were as mighty walls confining 
them on either hand. Pushed along by the unseen powers, they could 
escape neither to the right nor to the left : the walls towered high over 
their heads, and ever narrowed as the wretched advanced in their 
journey. 


By day the voices of the children had risen from the narrow courts 
and airless streets. Now night had come, and on the wind floated 
voices of despair, imprecations against the inexorableness of things, 
against the resistless powers of the invisible ; and as surely as night fol- 
lowed day would these children become what these creatures now were ; 
as they had stood and mocked at the struggling women that night, so 
would their children some night stand and mock at them. 
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Worn out at last he fell asleep, and with it came a vivid dream. He 
dreamed that he was in an immense garden, beautiful with trees, fragrant 
with the smell of lime flowers, and soft with stretches of dark green turf. 
And many dwelt there, and life passed smoothly. Exquisite fruit hung 
in the orchard, and a stream of clear water ran winding down the slopes 
of the lawns. Some grew flowers for pleasure, and arranged the order 
of the garden, but nobody was compelled to work; and others spent 
their days in delicious idleness, in amusement, feasting and making love ; 
and Driscoll tried both lives, and found the second the sweeter. 

He was lying in the shadow of a mighty oak, and watching from 
the pleasant shade a string of birds flying betwixt him and the sun, 
when a number of people passed him, and his curiosity was aroused 
and he got up and followed. At last the people came to a huge stone 
wall, and in it a flight of easy steps was cut. These the people 
ascended, and Driscoll following found himself on the top of a broad 
rampart, planted with fruit trees. On his right and left hand, as far as 
he could see, this rampart ran for miles without a break, stretching in a 
straight line beneath the cloudless blue sky, and enclosing the garden 
he had left behind him. Then looking in front of him he saw that at 
his feet was a deep gulf, and fifty yards beyond it rose another wall, 
which also enclosed a garden, but this second wall was lower than the 
one on which he stood. There were no trees in this second garden, and 
the men, women and children in it were working. The soil was poor ; it 
was broken up, and divided and subdivided, and the crops were thin 
and weak. On the top of this wall stood a number of people, and they 
were throwing down food into the gulf below. Then Driscoll stepped 
to the edge of his rampart, and he saw that the gulf was in reality a 
deep stone passage filled with people, whose faces, grey with hunger, and 
seamed with disease, made him shudder. Men and women and children 
were there, and their eyes were evil eyes. Some were lying face down- 
wards on the stone pavement: others were stretched motionless on 
their backs. The sun beat fiercely on them, but they did not move. 
Others were pacing restlessly up and down, to and fro, backwards and 
forwards, and sometimes they would stop in their walk to listen to the 
voices of Driscol]l’s companions, who sat laughing and chatting in the 
shade above. And when fruit was thrown them they scrambled for it, 
and cursed each other, and tore each other’s garments, and their white 
flesh peeped through. The passage was crowded with the people, and 
they were split up into little groups, and each group was different to the 
other. Some men were raking the dust with their fingers, others were 
feeling in the pockets of the sleepers. Some men were wagering the 
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soiled fruit they had snatched from the dust, and wrangling one with 
another. One was tearing away at the wall with a scrap of iron, cutting 
a foothold in the stone four feet from the ground. In and out of the 
groups ran children, heedless of the sleepers, and scrambling over the 
bodies of others who made no sign, so that Driscoll thought that these 
last must be dead. It was now noon, and the walls threw but little 
shade into the passage. The sun blazed down fiercely on the pavement, 
and over the pools of putrid water lying here and there in the hollow 
danced insects, and the heated air quivered on the glassy surface. The 
glossy-leaved trees on the ramparts swayed with the pleasant breeze, 
but the wind did not seem to reach the passage, but blew over it. 
Driscoll was standing beneath a lofty fruit tree, and he noticed that a 
branch stretching further than the others threw a little spot of shadow 
into the passage beneath him. And as he watched it dancing to and 
fro on the pavement, just as the wind chanced to sway the branch, he saw 
that a young woman with a baby sucking at her bare breast got up from 
where she was sitting in the passage, and placed herself so that the spot 
of shade fell on the child’s eyes. Then she removed the scarf which had 
kept the sun away from it, and she used it to shield herself. And she 
seemed pleased and sang a little song, which Driscoll could faintly catch 
as he listened on the ramparts above. A little way off from her some 
young men sat round gambling for the fruit that was thrown to them, 
and they wagered everything they had about them, even to their rags. 
And as Driscoll watched the game he saw that one haggard man was 
losing whatever he wagered ; and at last with an oath he threw down 
his hat, and when he had lost it he had nothing to cover him from the 
sun. Then he left the group while the others continued playing and 
jesting, and he crept silently behind:the young woman lulling her baby 
to sleep, and suddenly he snatched the covering from her head, and 
looking up she saw that it was her husband, and she reproached him, 
but he cursed her and went back to his game. But he lost the covering, 
and the men laughed at him, and one man pointed his finger at his wife. 
Then the two whispered together, and they sat apart and played. And 
when the haggard man saw that he had lost once more he threw himself 
on the ground in despair, and laid there motionless while the sun beat 
down upon him. But the other gambler rose and went towards the 
woman, and took her by the hand, and she, with her babe still sucking 
at her bare breast, went away with him. 

Driscoll turned his eyes from one group to another, and presently he 
saw an old man, white-haired and bent, and an old woman sitting side 


by side. The old man was whispering something in her ear, and her 
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yellow face was fixed in attention and her bony hands clasped his. The 
old man looked round suspiciously to see that no one was watching him, 
and then he drew a scrap of paper from his breast, and he followed the 
lines of writing with his finger and laughed with joy. He pointed in 
triumph to it and kissed it, and made the woman kiss it. Then he 
waved his feeble hands towards the ramparts, and he pointed to the sun 
and the blue sky, and lo! he was master of heaven and earth, and his title 
proved it. Then he touched his companion on the cheek and smiled at 
her, and his lips moved, and he promised her happiness. And the old 
woman smiled back at him. But Driscoll knew that the man was mad, 
and was talking of what could never be, and he knew that the woman 
was his wife who loved him and still clung to him. 

Driscoll turned his eyes from group to group, and there were many 
sights that his eyes refused to fasten on. And at last he spoke toa 
man who was standing on the ramparts close to him, and he asked him 
the meaning of the passage. The man answered that he had no name for 
the passage. And indeed he doubted whether it had a name at all, but 
that the people within it were placed there by the gods as a punishment 
for their sins. But to Driscoll this seemed insufficient, and he asked 
whether there were others who explained the thing otherwise. The maz 
replied that there was one who preached daily the duty of throwing 
down the wall, and by some this preacher was considered mad, but that 
he himself had never heard him. 

When Driscoll heard this he left the rampart, and hurried down the 
steps and passed through the garden, and he was directed hither and 
thither, and towards sundown he saw a crowd at a great distance, and 
he hastened toward it, and found the man whom he was in search of 
standing on a grassy mound, and many people were round him listen- 
ing. And the man, whose face was that of an enthusiast, was drawing to 
an end his description of the sufferings of the people in the passage. 
He told of their hopelessness and degradation, how that women sold 
themselves and men sold their wives and mothers their daughters, and 
how that all cursed those who begot them, even while they begot 
children to curse them in turn, and how that such things would con- 
tinue until his listeners threw down the wall. And when the enthusiast 
had finished and his face was pale and quivering with emotion, another 
man sprang upon the grassy mound, and cried in anger, ‘Is not the 
garden full of fragrance, oh friends? Is there no beauty in the sun and 
the revolving stars? Hath love no secrets now, no mysteries for youth 
and maiden? Is there no sweetness in life, oh friends! that this man 
should recount such horrors? What evil spirit bids him to seek out 
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what should be hidden, to speak the unspeakable? This man who 
disturbs the very dead in their graves chides you who pass by and 
throw flowers on their tombs,’ 

Speaking thus the man left the hillock and departed with half the 
people. Then another rose and said: ‘Oh friends! I have listened, 
and the man meaneth well. But for the sake of those in the passage I 
entreat you not to heed him. For if you throw down the wall it would 
fall and crush those you wish to benefit. Listen not to the man, for he does 
not speak from experience.’ Then another rose and said : ‘ Oh friends! 
we are wasting the time the Gods giveus. You hold me the most learned 
among you. Now I have traversed the whole garden, and I have never 
seen this passage, and I say that it does not exist.’ When he had spoken, 
all the people rushed to embrace him, for they said that now they 
knew the truth, and would never abandon it. But a young man raised 
his voice and said to the enthusiast: ‘Who are you to talk to 
us? What have you ever done for the degraded?’ And the enthu- 
siast was silent. Then the throng began to disperse, for it was the 
hour of prayer. And when all had departed, and the sun had almost 
set, Driscoll drew near to the enthusiast and the two men looked 
into one another’s faces. Then the enthusiast said, ‘Let us go,’ and 
they went toward the rampart. They passed through the garden in 
silence, and when they had come to the steps night had fallen, and all 
things were hushed to sleep. A brilliant moon sailed in the heavens, 
and dark and silver clouds followed in her wake. The garden was 
bathed in moonlight; the trees rustled softly in the wind; their 
shadows advanced, and hesitated in outline on the turf, white and 
glistening with dew. The men mounted the steps and came upon 
the rampart and looked over into the stone passage. The passage was 
flooded with moonlight, and the pavement was covered with the dark 


bodies of the sleepers. And in and out of the line of shadow at the 
wall’s edge stole dark forms, the forms of women. Then Driscoll 


turned his eyes away and looked into his companion’s face. Divine 
sadness filled it. His sweet eyes were mournful ; a wistful smile was on 
his lips. What was it in the face that entranced him? In the face 
purity sat enshrined. Memories stole upon him, but memories dull and 
colourless as the autumn haze. And as he looked and wondered and 
searched his brain, the face began to change, the features were trans- 
formed, the sad smile was now a smile of welcome, the lips quivered 
with a message yet unspoken, and love looked forth eagerly from his 


eyes. It was the face of Francis Lester. Driscoll uttered a cry; the 


shudder of recognition ran through him. He tried to seize his friend, 
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but his arms clasped thin air ; the face vanished, the earth reeled, and 
darkness fell on all things. He groped in darkness ; he cried ‘ Francis !’ 
and with the name on his lips he woke. 

He started up and stared round him. Yonder spot of light was the 
moonlight. Francis was near, Francis had spoken. Oh, thank God that 
it was not adream! But ashe groped to touch him and as he whispered 
in the darkness, ‘Francis, speak to me! Francis, where are you?’ con- 
sciousness returned to him and he knew that he was alone. He was 
alone in the little room, and yonder light was but the patch of lamplight 
on the wall. It was a dream,it was a dream! The garden, the passage, 
the people, Francis, all was a dream. Francis had not spoken, Francis 
was not there. The room held nothing but silence and darkness, and the 
sound without was but the faint roar of London. 

The tears of weakness came into his eyes. He lay stretched on the 
rack of thought. He shut his eyes but he could not shut out the face. 
It met him whichever way he turned ; he fled from it; he thought that 
he passed along endless corridors, and in each doorway was the face 
smiling, the face welcoming him. He gained the open country, he ran 
on and on, hearing footsteps behind him, but at last he left them behind. 
Then the figure of a man approached him, and as it neared he saw it 
was Francis. He retraced his footsteps, but the figure was approaching 
from the opposite way. He watched it and it held out its arms entreat- 
ingly. But Driscoll could not move ; then the figure began to pass away. 
It beckoned twice, but he could not follow it or cry out. Other figures 
approached and held out their arms, and all had Francis’s face. Then 
his heart began to beat violently. This time Francis was really coming. 
It was true, he knew it ; and presently Francis came and laughed, and 
said, ‘ Catherine, where have you been?’ and he saw that he was Catherine, 
and that his voice was not his own. He repulsed Francis, but the arms 
closed round him. He struggled again and woke. He was alone in the 
little dark room, alone with his thoughts. Francis had not spoken, 
Francis was not there. 

He dared not close his eyes again. ‘Francis, he whispered, ‘why 
don’t you come? Why do you keep away from me?’ Injury and 
forgiveness were now forgotten. A sea of desire for the face and the 
voice swept suffering away. As, when the breakers close over the 
swimmer’s head, the world vanishes utterly, the past, the present, himself 
and his surroundings, all were engulphed in that desire. 

He stared into the darkness as though he could pierce through it 
and sce revealed the face of his friend. But the blackness of the night 


faced him, and darkness entered his soul, and the air was silent with the 
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silence of coming death. The wave had spent its fury ; shattered, it fell 
back and the recoiling waters dragged him down. He cried for pity 
now, not for love, in his anguish, ‘ Francis, come for a little while, you 
can go back again.’ 

But nothing answered. 

Then bitterness consumed his soul. * Ah, how he loves you now!’ he 
thought. ‘ His face comes to you while he is with her. You call on him 
while their bodies are entwined.’ He lay still picturing the embrace of a 
man and woman. ‘ Ah, how I love you now,’ he repeated quietly to 
himself, mimicking Lester’s voice on the night he had heard it. ‘They 
are together murmuring their love. Listen! he is speaking to her’ He 
bent forward, pretending that he heard two voices close to him, and he 
mimicked the listening attitude. 

And now the impulse of self-destruction was on him. ‘Punish him, 
punish him,’ said a little voice in the darkness, as clear as the tick of a 
clock. The words possessed him. ‘ Yes, I can punish him,’ he thought, 
and he got up and searched in the place where he had hidden the poison, 
When he had found it he did not hesitate. He went back to his bed 
and drank the heavy liquid. Then he lay back. 

Directly he had drank madness left him. He knew he had 
committed wickedness, and he was glad. <A confused noise sounded in 
his ears. He was losing consciousness ; he turned himsclf on his side 
and fel! asleep. 

A dull grinding pain awoke him. He thought that he had slept for 
hours, but it was but a little while. As he lay betwixt sleeping and 
waking, conscious of nothing that had passed and dimly marvelling at 
this growing pain, the air seemed to fill with a mighty rushing sound. 
It was the whirlpool, he thought; the circling waters were hurrying 
swifter and swifter, they were threatening him, threatening the world. 
Then his mind grew clearer and he knew that something terrible had 
happened. Then came the rushing sound again. It was growing 
louder and louder. Soon its danger would be concealed by the foam 


and thunder of the waters. Soon Then a man’s voice sounded in 





the streets singing. It was a slow melancholy song rising and falling 
like the wind. The singer was so desolate, so cut off from all. Thena 
spasm seized him. What was this tearing pain? Then came the noise 
of wheels, the sound of hoofs in the quiet street and the murmur of 
voices. But all was still again. Listen! There was a knock below. 
What were those voices, that altercation, that clear voice? Oh God, it 
was the voice of Lester! This was adream. No, there was a footstep 
on the landing. Somebody was coming up, feeling his way in the 
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darkness. Driscoll listened intently. It was Lester’s step. He knew 
it This was no dream. What was this grinding pain. Oh, that the 
other might be a dream! He remembered everything. 

He got up hurriedly and searched for the little bottle. He shook it 
and he ran with it to the spot of light. It was empty. Then he knew 
that he had been mad. He had killed himself. Francis was far away. 

Francis had not received the letter, but this he did not know. 

He regained his bed and listened. He waited, but no one stirred. 
He listened again, but he could only hear the malevolent voice. ‘ Death 
is, death is, it said, ‘there is no escape. His heart cried ‘ No, no, in 
agony, not for himself but for another. ‘Francis must not know,’ he 
repeated. But all was useless. The crime of his act towered over him. 
He was a man clinging to a little tuft of grass to save himself from the 
precipice. The black night surrounded him; a black sea thundered 
beneath him ; the little tuft was loosening, he felt the fibres giving way. 
‘Francis, forgive me! Francis, forgive me!’ He had sinned and it was 
too late. Francis would find him dead, Francis would not know the truth 
—that he prayed for forgiveness, that he had been mad when he killed 
himself. Oh, for an instant to say, ‘Love her, go back to her. Love 
me, forgive me.’ Francis would not know it now. Love, forgiveness, 
was the truth. The world did not know it. They would not know till 
they died. The black night, the black sea thundered the truth into his 
ears. He had thought only of himself. 


THE END. 


EPILOGUE.' 


THE music stopped, and the next instant the two men reappeared in the 
doorway. The elder one wiped his lips with the back of his hand, and 
stared about him for a moment; the light and the music and the faces 
had confused him. Suddenly he caught sight of a woman’s face in the 
crowd, and he turned to his companion and nudged him, and the same 
smile crept over their faces. But heedless of them and their laughter 
the woman gazed before her, yet seeing nothing with her eyes of pain. 


1 See Prologue. 
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The two men chuckled together and then went up and caught hold of 
the barrow. Theold woman got up. ‘ They got tired of waiting for you,’ 
she said, ‘and thought you weren’t coming, and they’ve gone and locked 
up the place.’ 

‘Couldn’t manage it before, said the elder man ; ‘that’s why they 
sent us to-night. Come, Missus, we must be moving on.’ 

They settled the coffin straight beneath the canvas, and then casting 
a last look at the house where Driscoll lay dead they moved off briskly, 
pushing the barrow through the snow. 

The music began for the third time. It called the dancers forth, and 
again the shadows flitted over the snow. More dancers stepped in ; the 
fierce light fell full on their set faces as they circled. Faster and faster 
they whirled, faster and faster. The crowd pressed closer ; all eyes were 
watching the dancers as they swayed backwards and forwards. They 
watched, but, their thoughts were not of the present ; the music spoke to 
each heart, telling of what had never been. Some little children on the 
edge of the crowd took hands, and turned round and round with a smile 
on their tired faces. Unnoticed in the shadow they danced in a tiny 
circle of their own. 

‘Dance, dance on,’ said the music. ‘Ye are the sport of life, ye and 
your pains and your sufferings, ye and your loves and joys. To him is 
given the kingdom of light and shade, and with his idle thoughts he 
peoples it. Necessity is the law that binds ye. Puppets in the hands 
of the God, ye fulfil no purpose save his. Ye dance, then others dance 
in your place. Dance, dance on.’ 


EDWARD GARNETT. 
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THE WORLD IN SEPTEMBER I51 


Tbe World in September 


“SHE month of September is likely to be memorable. A good deal 
| of history will be made in it. It will decide, by the elections 
which will take place about a week hence, whether France is to remain a 
republic, and if so, what sort of republic; whether General Boulanger 
is to be called to the head of affairs, or whether President Carnot will 
be suffered to remain at the Elysée. Precedents are against him. None 
of his predecessors has found it practicable to keep permanently in 
working relations with the Parliament of France. M. Thiers, Marshal 
Macmahon, and M. Grévy have had prematurely to retire from the 
Executive Power. Another President of a former French Republic 
found himself about forty years since in the same life-and-death conflict, 
and decided it by getting rid at once of the Assembly and the Republic. 
Nearly a century ago, with some change of circumstances, similar con- 
troversies were similarly closed. The more recent precedents are not 
so adverse as they seem. The Republic of 1870 has survived three 
chiefs of the State. The parliamentary system has triumphed over the 
system of dictatorship. Unlike the two Bonapartes, neither M. Thiers, 
nor Marshal Macmahon, nor M. Grévy invoked the army against the 
representatives of the nation. They would doubtless in any case have 
been too honourable to do so ; but it is evident that they could not have 
done so, if they would. This fact shows a great advance in the political 
temper and character of France. It has educated itself in the practice 
of representative institutions. Its discontent is not apparently with the 
Republic, but with the administrators of the Republic—we do not speak 
of President Carnot, who has at least the negative merit of being void 
of offence—not with the parliamentary system, but with the morf- 
bund Chamber. The fact of this discontent is rather a proof of a 
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genuine attachment to the republican form of government and to the 
parliamentary system, than of revolt from cither, The French people 


resents, and, as we trust it will prove, is resolved to correct the abuse, 
because it appreciated the use. 


It is difficult to give a single name truly descriptive to the forces 
which are in electioneering coalition against the present leaders of 
power in France. General Boulanger would deny that it is an anti- 
Republican coalition, for he affects to be the champion of the true 
Republic, the Republic of the nation, as opposed to the Republic of parlia- 
mentary factions and groups. It is not an anti-parliamentary coalition, 
for the Comte de Paris is the representative of the parliamentary 
monarchy of 1830 as well as of the older Bourbon royalty, and is 
nearer akin, both in blood and in doctrine, to Louis-Philippe than to 
Louis XIV. He is the child, or at any rate the grandchild, of Revolution, 
and of much remoter descent from the King who was himself the State. 


The illogical character of the appeal which the associated Pretenders 
make to the French people appears in the fact that it is also an appeal 
against the French people—it asks universal suffrage to condemn 
universal suffrage for an abuse of powers of which, however, it does not 
ask it to deprive itself, for the maintenance of universal suffrage is 
the one feature common to all the manifestoes, Boulangist, Bourbon, 
Orleanist, and Bonapartist. It is an appeal from the old Chamber to a 
new Chamber, But if the new Chamber is composed of men of honesty 
and goodwill, it will prove capable of restoring harmony between the 
conflicting powers of the State, and will, like the prophet of old, 
altogether bless the system which it was invoked to curse, This, of 
course, is not the aim of any of the Pretenders. They wish to increase 
the elements of faction in the Chamber, so that the present system 
may become altogether unmanageable. Things must be worse in the 
national and patriotic sense, in order that they may be better in the 
sense of their individual ambitions. The French people, it may be hoped, 
will see that if a Revisionist majority is returned to the Chamber—that 
perhaps is as good a name as can be given to the enemies of the present 
system, though maybe some sincere Republicans are in a qualified sense 
revisionists too—it will not be the beginning of peace, but the embitter- 
ment of strife. The three Pretenders, having got rid of the common 
enemy, would be at each other’s throats. For parliamentary faction civil 
war might be substituted. The army indced, as the history of the past 
twenty years gives reason to hope, has learned the lesson of civil obe- 
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dience. Otherwise it might possibly not act as a single force. It might 
turn out to be divided between the fading memories of the Bonapartist 
tradition and the nearer recollection of the Boulangist benefactions to 
the common soldiers. These are remote perchances. But the possibility 
of them will probably be enough to prevent universal suffrage in France 
from entering on the chapter of adventures and accidents which it was 


wanted to pursue. 


There are certain resemblances in the career of General Boulanger 
and Louis Napoleon, apparently to the advantage of the younger 
adventurer, The exile of Portland Place is more comfortably lodged 
and has more powerful monetary and other backing than the exile of 
King Street, St. James’s; the black horse is not quite so ridiculous a 
stage property as the tame eagle. Louis Napoleon was tried and con- 
demned by the French Chamber of Peers, as General Boulanger has 
been by the Senate. Even the imprisonment of Ham may have its 
counterpart. But it does not follow that the parallelism will be complete. 
If history occasionally repeats, it seldom parodies itself. In the meantime, 
if current rumour is to be trusted, the exiled General bids for English 
support by a scheme of free trade which recalls the early dream of the 
younger Pitt. Here, too, the Bonapartist precedent seems to have affected 
the imagination of the younger adventurer. The assumed tactics are 
doubtful. The treaty of commerce with England was imposed upon 
an unwilling France. Now, every French industry and interest clamours 
for protection, and a free-trade candidate scarcely dares show his face 
in a single arrondissement. In the meantime, the Republican party 
has dexterously obtained a testimonial from Mr. Gladstone, at the 
banquet given to him by the Political Economy Club of Paris. The 
English statesman’s generous tribute to the greatness and prosperity of 
France, of which the Exhibition is the monument, and to the way in 
which the Republic has discharged its duties as. ‘a great, civilised, 
Christian, and progressive nation ’—the word Christian may, perhaps, be 
taken as a prediction or a counsel rather than as accurately descriptive— 
will probably affect opinion in France more than anything that M. Jules 


Ferry or M. Spuller may say. 
® 
ee Re 
TEEN 


If French politics are simply a-making, like Adam, in the German 
play, crossing the stage going to be created, the most important incident 
of English social life, the strike in the London docks, not closed at 
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the moment at which we write, may have come to an end before these 
words reach the readers of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW. The struggle 
illustrates the doctrine of Hobbes and Professor Huxley, that the natural 
condition of man is a condition of war, hunger being often the substitute 
for direct slaughter as the final arbitrator. The received maxims of 
political economy have been showered upon both combatants without 
any considerable effect. Political economy will no doubt in the long 
run have its own way, but lecturers on political economy are not likely 
to be more efficient in preventing or stopping strikes and lock-outs than 
discourses on gravitation in arresting falling bodies. Wages, it may 
be briefly said, cannot be permanently raised until the supply of 
labour falls short of the demand. But this must be taught otherwise 
than by newspaper articles and professorial disquisitions. One thing 
may be remarked, to which attention has not been sufficiently drawn. 
The dock companies are the great middlemen between the shipowners 
and the dockers. The only use of a middleman, the only justification 
of his existence, is that he facilitates the process of exchange between 
persons who have a commodity to sell and persons who want to buy. 
At present the dock companies keep the shipowners, who want their 
vessels unloaded, and the dockers, who are anxious to unload them, 
apart. But for these companies they would come tozzther, and te 
work would be done, the shipowners being ready to grant the men’s 
demand of sixpence an hour. They can afford, it seems, to pay it, but 
the dock companies cannot. At present they pay dividends to their share- 
holders of only about one per cent., and sixpence per hour would reduce 
that dividend or get rid of it altogether. What is this but to say that 
they are unfit for the functions which they exercise? Bodies so em- 
barrassed that they can only pay a mockery of a dividend by taking 
toll from the wages of the poorest class of labourers ought promptly 
to be cleared out of the way, of course on fair terms, and from 
the employers of labour be converted simply into rent-owners of the 
docks. The shipowners would then deal directly with the dockers, 
paying the dock companies for the accommodation which they afford. 
On the whole the strike has been conducted with fairness by both parties. 
There have been curt and ungracious language on the one side, per- 
sonal vituperation on the other, and incidents of questionable legality 
and still more questionable fairness; but they have been exceptional 
and comparatively few; and in war things will be as in war. The 
fact that the skilled labourers have made commcn cause with the 
great body of the casual and unskilled, and the sympathy which 


has been shown by men of all classes with the fortunes of the poor, 
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are of good omen for the future relations of the classes and the 
masses. Unlike Dr. Johnson at Plymouth, they have not been against 


the dockers. » 
Sean 


In general European politics, the most remarkable feature has long 
been the portentous activity of the young German Emperor. If he 
were to receive an historic surname from his present characteristics, he 
might be named William the Ubiquitous. Dr. Fell’s pupils were not 
more locomotive. The Emperor is apparently resolved to be his own 
ambassador, and accredits himself to the different Courts of Europe. 
His visit to England will, it may be hoped, confirm friendship not only 
between kindred sovereigns, but between kindred peoples. The naval 
manceuvres have taught him that England is as great at sea as Germany 
on land. The policy which would thwart England in Africa, promoted 
by a handful of adventurers and a fire-eating journal, is obviously dis- 
countenanced by the Emperor and his adviser. The European problem 
is large and difficult enough : we may hope that a threatened peace, like 
a threatened life, may last long. A war foreseen may be a war averted ; 
and what otherwise would be a true prophecy may defeat itself. The 
injured susceptibilities of France and Russia have not yet recovered from 
the treaties of Versailles and Berlin, and perhaps seek less territorial 
compensation than the consolations of victory in arms and diplomacy. 
While the Turkish Empire remains, a pretext of war can be readily 
made. Servia and Bulgaria may at any moment drag the great Powers 
into the field ; and the insurrection in Crete, if not appeased, may prove 
the signal of a conflict on the Danube and the Vistula, on the Rhine 
and in the Mediterranean. Happily these possibilities are not probabili- 
ties ; and the alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy still re- 
mains a pledge of peace ; while the good understanding of England with 
France as well as with Germany and Italy, and with Russia as well as 
with Austria-Hungary, gives her an authority and influence greater than 
she would possess simply as a member of a quadruple alliance. It would 
be absurd to regard the visit of the heir of the Russian monarchy to 
Paris as a political reply to the Emperor William’s presence at our naval 
review, or the journey of the Emperor Francis Joseph to Berlin. 


SS 


The close of the parliamentary session has not been followed by any 
political events of greater moment than the admission of Mr. Chaplin to 
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the Cabinet, as the head of the new department of Agriculture. Some 
years ago, the appointment of Mr..Chaplin would have had a sinister 
commercial significance ; but Mr. Chaplin has withdrawn his advocacy of 
protection, as lying outside the sphere of practical politics. The organi- 
sation of the new department, which unites and simplifies the administra - 
tion of all matters relating to land, handing over to it certain duties 
hitherto performed by three distinct bodies, the Privy Council, the Land 
Commissioners, and the Commissioners of Works and Buildings, will 
probably exercise Mr. Chaplin’s faculties, to the suspension of his advo- 
cacy of bimetallism. This appointment strengthens the Government in 
character, energy, and debating ability. The only objection to it is that 
it enlarges a Cabinet too full already for effective deliberation and the 
effective conduct of business. Intimate and confidential discussion 
between seventeen people is next to impossible. It was one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s most creditable achievements to keep his second Cabinet 
down to twelve. It would be well if future ministers would take that 
as their maximum. 


THE EDITOR, 
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OF GLOUCESTER AND THE MURDERERS. Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 


From the original Drawing in the collection of the late William Quilter. 
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TBe Great Dock Strike 


HE greatest struggle between Capital and Labour that this genera- 

tion of Englishmen has seen has ended in the victory of the 
weaker side. The story is well worth telling, not only on account of 
the magnitude of the interests involved, but also because the forces 
which resulted in the Dock Strike and in the triumph of the Dockers 
have not worked themselves out in this one episode, but will continue 
to act for a long time to come. The end no man can foresee, but it is 
not rash to predict that a movement which has been attended with such 
signal success at its commencement is certain to go fast and ‘far before 
it is spent. My excuse for endeavouring to give an account of it is 
that I was the only man, not a member of the working classes by birth 
and education, who has been privileged to watch the whole movement 


at close quarters. 


That a strike should have taken place amongst the men employed 
at the docks on the Thames is not surprising. The wonder is that they 
should not before have revolted against the conditions of their servitude. 
It is the rapidity and completeness of the success of that revolt that 
makes the strike so remarkable. And if it be examined it is found that 
this success was due mainly to three great agencies which have never 
before worked together, and which if they continue to be associated may 
quickly achieve results that the most sanguine social reformer could have 
hardly dared to dream of a few weeks ago. These agencies were the 
power of public opinion, the power of combination, and the power of 
Socialist agitation. 
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To understand why the press of all parties and public men of all 
opinions sided so strongly with the Dockers, one must go back a few 
years, Ata time when the seared conscience of the well-to-do received a 
shock by the revelations of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, and by the publication of tons of sensational writing 
about ‘Outcast London’ and ‘How the Poor Live,’ the Dock Labourer 
became familiar to all men as the type of the most destitute and hopeless 
of the working classes. ‘Amateur Dockers,’ from motives very different 
to those which impelled young gentlemen recently to offer their services to 
the Dock Companies, underwent the privations of the casual labourers for 
twenty-four hours, and never ceased talking and writing about their ex- 
periences. So it came about that those who work in the Docks became 
the recipients of an amount of sympathy out of all proportion to their 
misery ; for, be it always remembered, wretchedly paid and treated as they 
were, there were many thousand free-born Britons who would gladly have 
changed places with them. 


Now the British Public at large, with all its faults, is not devoid of 
sympathy for physical suffering. The benevolent capitalist who cuts down 
the wages of his hands and subscribes largely to Ragged Schools, Missions 
to the Heathen, and Famine Funds, is a thoroughly British institution. 
There are a good many people in these islands who would gladly help to 
make a ‘corner’ in food-stuffs, and who yet cannot refrain from showering 
coppers on the beggar who calls God to witness that he has not broken 
his fast for three days. So, ina puzzle-headed, shamefaced sort of way, 
the British Public began to feel that ‘something must be done’ to relieve 
its conscience as to its responsibilities to Lazarus at the Dock Gates. 
Naturally, the first thing to be done was to feed these people. They were 
hungry, and it seemed so obvious that the best thing one could do was to 
give them food, or to provide them with cheap (¢.c., alms-supported) 
dinners; just as now half the people who are exercised about the ‘one- 
room system’ of family life are persuaded that the obvious remedy is to 
present employers with ‘a rate in aid of wages’ by allowing the 
London County Council to pay a small percentage of workmen’s rents. 
Thus peripatetic soup-kitchens became in East London the outward and 
visible sign that the West was not wholly devoid of that inward and 
spiritual grace which we still call charity. 


But the British Public, though capable of being lifted off its feet by 
enthusiasm, has a good deal of common sense. It received a salutary 


and unexpected lesson by discovering that if ‘supply,’ in strict accord- 
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ance with the inexorable laws of a political economy just as eternal as 
our social system, follows ‘demand,’ the converse also holds good. 
During long winter months while trade was depressed, the greater the 
supply of soup, the larger the number of unemployed dock labourers or 
would-be dock labourers to demand it. So, also, it is urged, with some 
show of reason, by the critical, that the County Council may not only 
build and let workmen’s dwellings at less than market rents, but abso- 
lutely pay people half-a-crown a week to live in them, without seriously 
touching the question of the Housing of the Poor in London. 


Baffled in its well-meaning attempt to get Lazarus off its mind by 
giving him penny dinners at a halfpenny each, the British Public was 
not displeased at the notion that it should be relieved of responsibility 
by a little exertion on the part of the victim himself. But if there is 
one thing more repugnant to the British character than the sight of 
genuine, dire and undeserved destitution, it is the spectacle of civil 
conflict. The average British citizen has a deeply-rooted and reasonable 
conviction that he who has his quarrel just is thrice-armed, and that 
assaulting the police is the worst of all possible ways to show that one is 
convinced that Heaven defends the right. Consequently, though there was 
little public sympathy shown in the earlier days of the strike, as soon as it 
became widely known that thousands of the strikers had marched through 
the City in procession without a pocket being picked or a window being 
broken, and that at their head was a man whose public position was a 
guarantee that ‘the mob’ had a responsible leader, and whose character 
for integrity of purpose was unimpeachable, the British citizen felt he 
might go back to his suburban villa when his day’s work was done with 
full confidence that his warehouses would not be wrecked in the night, and 
that he could afford to follow his natural inclination and back the poor 
devils who were fighting with pluck, good humour, and order against over- 
whelming odds. One day in the City I was watching the long procession, 
as it passed the Dock House in Leadenhall Street. With me was a City 
man of great respectability and strong Conservative views. When he saw 
the men cheering, instead of hooting, as they passed the Dock Committee’s 
headquarters, ‘ By Jove,’ he said, ‘ you know, this is better than barricades.’ 
This man was losing a good deal of money and suffering enormous incon- 
venience every day the strike lasted. 


Again, the ordinary Englishman has a supreme contempt for feebleness 
of character and lack of ‘business capacity.’ The strike was not many 
days old before he discovered that all the determination and ability was 
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on the Dockers’ side. Perhaps his irritation with the Dock Companies 


was not a little due to the fact that he was suffering a good deal of 
inconvenience through their inability to deal with the difficulty. 


But, in all seriousness, it is undoubtedly true that a very considerable 
and influential portion of the public opinion of this country has made 
up its mind that the social problem has got to be solved. It has very 
little knowledge on the subject. It will not take the pains to acquire 
that knowledge. But it is prepared to insist.on a fair field and no favour 


for any man or body of men who seem likely to aid in arriving at the 
solution. It wants to feel sure that the men are honest, and not ex- 


ploiting the misery of the poor for their own political advertisement or 
pecuniary profit; that they are resolute and capable, able as well as 
willing to lead, and not to follow, ‘the mob’; and that their object is to 
help the oppressed and not merely to tear up society by the roots to see 


how it grows. On the willingness of Englishmen to give such men a 
fair hearing rests our chance of peaceful industrial progress. 


But the public that makes newspaper opinion and lives in villas is 
not the nation. A great deal—by far the larger portion—of the material 
and moral assistance the Dockers received came from the working class, 
whose opinion is not usually reckoned with in the editor’s sanctum. But 
it has a very strong opinion on these matters, and that opinion goes solid 
for Trades Unionist principles. I say ‘principles’ advisedly, for, as most 
people are aware, Trades Unionism has suffered much of late years—like 
many another ism—by the shortcomings of its professed exponents. Yet, 
in spite of those shortcomings, the essential idea on which Trade Societies 
are based was never so popular as it has quite recently become. The fact 
that the Dockers—a class hitherto unorganised and helpless—-had formed 
a combination, did much to enlist on their behalf the sympathy of their 
fellow working men. 


Here also we have to go back a little to find the secret of the 
enthusiasm displayed by the working classes for the Dockers in their fight. 
More than two years ago, a handful of the tens of thousands of men em- 
ployed in and about the docks, wharves, and riverside warehouses of 
London founded a Trades Union. It was uphill work, though not because 
the men who were appealed to were unaware of the advantages of com- 
bination. The recorded history of other trades had proved beyond 
possibility of dispute the benefit combination brings to workmen for whose 
trade some sort of skill or training is required. But no instance had 
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occurred in which men, for whose occupation brute strength was the’ only 
qualification, had been able to ‘better their condition by forming a ‘Trade 
Society. ‘The Amalgamated Engineers with its 57,000 members throughout 
the country, or the London Society of Compositors with its membership of 
7,000 in London, might be able to control the price of labour, because if} in 
the last resort, their members refused to work, the masters could not easily 
and quickly obtain equally capable men to take their places. But at the 
Docks! Why, every man knew that on any given morning there* were 
three times as many men walking the stones outside, because no man: had 
hired them, as there were inside the iron barriers. A strike, the-last 
desperate expedient of Labour at bay, must surely fail when every slum in 
England would pour out a score of unemployed men willing to tramp to 
London to take ‘unskilled’ work, if it was going a-begging at 4d. an hour. 
The Dock Labourers, ignorant though they might be, were wise enough - to 
understand that the -strength of a Trades Union lies in controlling: the 
supply of labour, and they did not see how in the then state of the labour 
market that control could be obtained. And they were quite right. Trade 
Unionism, except under extraordinary circumstances, can only raise the 
wages of unskilled labour on a rising market. The reason is plain. Moral 
considerations apart (I will deal with them later), a Trades Union in 
fighting employers has only one weapon—the strike. That weapon breaks 
in its hands unless the masters are unable to get labour from outside the 
Union, or can aftord to bide their time and let their works lie idle until the 
men are starved out. Depressed trade means decreased profits and "an 
increased number of unemployed men. Therefore, when trade is 
depressed, no strike of unskilled labour can be successful. Or to put it 
more plainly, what could 20,000 men employed at the Docks gain by 
striking, at a time when 200,000 unemployed men assembled almost daily 
in Trafalgar Square to ask for any sort of work at any rate of wages ? 


All this the Dockers saw. Perhaps they did not argue it out in their 
own minds, but their class-instinct led them to the conclusion; just’as 
employers as a class have learnt by intuition, that Trades Unionism, as 
hitherto preached and practised, is nothing for them to be afraid of. At 
any rate, the result of two years’ hard, unnoticed, thankless work on the 
part of Mr. Tillett and his colleagues was that not more than two per cent. 
of the men appealed to showed, by joining it, their confidence in the power 


of the Union to help them. 


But within the last few months the fruits of a long and laborious 
propaganda have shown themselves in’ a new development of Trades 
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Unionism. The first important indication of this development was the 
formation of a Trade Society amongst the men employed in the London 
Gas Works. Various attempts had been made in past years to organise 
such a combination, but each effort had resulted in failure and discourage- 
ment. In the early summer of this year the Gas Workers’ and General 
Labourers’ Union was started at Beckton. Its leaders wisely determined 
to make it purely a Trade Society, unhampered with the Sick and 
Superannuation Funds that cripple the usefulness of many of the old 
organisations. They still more wisely decided to adopt as their war-cry 
not ‘Higher Wages,’ but ‘Shorter Hours.’ In four months, the Union 
had on its roll of membership nearly all the regular employés of the Gas 
Companies, and a fair proportion of the casual men who are taken on in 
the winter months. Once thoroughly united, their position was 
tremendously strong, for a strike on their part would have meant the 
stoppage of the gas supply of the Metropolis. The.Directors of the Gas 
Companies behaved with great tact and generosity. They acceded to the 
men’s demands, with the result that the hours of London Gas Workers 
were reduced from nearly twelve to eight a day, without any reduction of 
the daily wage. 


This incident, which passed almost unheeded at the time, had a 
wonderful effect on the dock labourers. First of all, it was a lesson in 
the advantages of combination more convincing than any number of 
speeches. Every man who had got one-third of his day’s toil remitted 
was a living argument in favour of combination and a zealous proselytiser 
amongst his neighbours. Moreover, the reduction of hours at the Gas 
Works found employment at once for thousands of the winter hands, many 
of whom work in summer and autumn at the Docks, and so did something 
to relieve the pressure at the Dock Gates. Success engenders imitation. 
Instead of considering their own case irremediable by Trades Unionism, 
the Dockers began to think that what combination had done for one class 
of ‘unskilled’ labour it might do for another. 


While these ideas were germinating amongst the most poorly paid 
workers, the aristocracy of labour had experienced a sort of ‘revival’ 
movement. Of old they had been accustomed to look down on the 
unskilled and unorganised workman. For instance, between the brick- 
layer and the bricklayers’ labourer there had been a gulf, wider and 
deeper than the chasm that divides the subaltern in a crack cavalry 
regiment from one in the most insignificant battalion of the line, and 


nearly unbridgeable as the abyss that separates the clerk from the 
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mechanic. Prejudice and selfishness have not been confined to ‘the 
classes.’ ‘The masses’ have been as ready to group themselves in 
exclusive sections, according to income, as their ‘betters.’ And_ the 
greatest sinners in this respect have been the Trades Unionists. But of 
late a different feeling has arisen. Possibly the raking though not always 
well-directed fire of criticism poured on the more conservative leaders of 
Trades Unions has had some effect. Possibly contact with the leaders of 
the working-class movement abroad has stimulated the sluggish British 
intellect. At any rate, the fact remains that amongst that numerically 
insignificant portion of labour that has already learned the benefits of 
combination, a conviction has taken root that their superior position does 
not give them a right to look down on their less fortunate brethren, but 
carries with it the duty of assisting and supporting the unskilled labourer. 


Even more instructive is the part played in this strike by the Socialists. 
For many years now the orators of the various sections of Socialists have 
thundered against the iniquities of the rich at the Dock Gates. Yet in 
their hour of need the Dockers would accept the aid of three only of the 
dozens of speakers whose indictments of Society in general they must so 
often have heard. There is no doubt whatever that those Socialists who 
took part in the strike were welcomed not because of their Socialism, but 
in spite of it; not on account of their speculative opinions, but for the 
sake of their personal ability to help. The reason of this great reluctance 
on the part of the London workman to identify himself with the Socialist 
movement is, I think, threefold. First, he does not at all know what the 
Socialists would be at, and has a shrewd suspicion that they themselves 
are in the same predicament ; for he hears a totally different account given 
of their objects by representatives of half-a-dozen different Societies. 
Some of these have told him that there is no hope for civilisation save in 
the immediate and total destruction of every kind of authority. Others 
are equally confident that what we want is, not less law, but a great 
deal more of it, provided that it conforms with the speaker’s own 
opinions. Another party will tell him that the desperate condition of the 
London workman is directly due to the fact that the head of the present 
Government is a peer, or to the suppression of the National League in 
Ireland; while another school are equally vehement in their assertions 
that the hypocrisy of latter-day Radicals is the main cause of the present 
discontents. The term ‘Socialist’ thus is made to cover every sort of 
politics, and to include proposed changes in our industrial system varying 
from compulsory State Life Insurance to the establishment of free 


Federated Communes. It is not very strange if keener-witted men than 
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the Dockers should have some doubts as to what on earth it all means. 
In the second place, the Docker’s main object in listening to discussions 
about the future millennium is to find out whether during //s lifetime’ he 


> 





is going to obtain steadier employment, higher wages, more leisure, and a 
better home. Now, whatever the theorists have offered him in the dim 
and distant future, they have never pointed out to him how to speedily 
improve his material condition. Lastly, the London working man, and 
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more especially the riverside labourer, has had enough experience of the 
sinister motives of some stump orators to make him think twice and thrice 
before he accepts would-be leaders at their own valuation. 
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But the East-enders knew that Mr. Burns was not one of those 
professional agitators who obtain a good living by the exercise of their 
lungs. They knew also that in a dozen other cases in which there was no 
glory to be gained by pleading.the cause of the worker, this particular 
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Socialist had spared himself no fatigue, and had sometimes run 
considerable risks, on behalf of the unskilled labourer. Mr. Burns’ 
popularity was partly due, no doubt, to the fact that he had suffered 
imprisonment (without shrieking for his breeches) in defence of what the 
majority of London workmen conceived to be a public right. His seat on 
the County Council, moreover, was a guarantee that he could obtain a 
hearing for his clients; while the fact that he was a member of the 
executive council of the largest Trade Union in the world gave him 
additional influence. When the struggle began in earnest, even those who 
did not know him and were prepared to be suspicious of his interference, 
were completely won by the qualities which Mr. Burns possesses to a 
degree unequalled by any other man in England. He has the powerful 
voice which is absolutely necessary for the control of large bodies of men 
in the open air, and the physical strength which enabled him to stand the 
strain he had to undergo, without losing his health, his head, or his 
temper. A born leader of men, he has the invaluable knack of getting his 
own way without offending the susceptibilities of those who have to yield 
to him. 


In the early stages of the Strike there was a certain amount of friction, 
if not of actual jealousy, between the two Committees, which were, after the 
first week, amalgamated. One of these was composed of half-a-dozen 
elected representatives of the Dock Labourers themselves, with Mr. Mann 
and Mr. Burns; and the other was a joint council of representatives of 
other East London trades connected with the riverside industries. These 
latter, before inviting the other committee to join them, watched it very 
closely, and as soon as they were satisfied that the men who composed it 
were genuine and meant hard work, they gladly co-operated with 
them. 


Perhaps the most critical period in the struggle was just before this 
amalgamation took place, on Saturday, August 24th, when the number 
of men out on strike had swelled much faster than any one had antici- 
pated, and before any large amount of money had come in for their 
support. Collections had been made in the streets, and there were several 
hundred pounds in the hands of the Dock Labourers’ Committee, though not 
enough to warrant any distribution amongst the men. It had further very 
wisely been decided to give no relief at allin coin, but to arrange for the dis- 
tribution of printed tickets, which could be taken in payment for necessaries 


by shopkeepers in the neighbourhood. The Dock Labourer has not unaptly 
been described as ‘a man who always lives with only half-a-crown between 
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him and starvation,’ and ten days without wages had absolutely exhausted 
the resources of very large numbers of the men. They knew that there 
was in hand a sum of money which seemed to them enormous, though in 
truth it would not have sufficed to give them a penny ahead. There were 
not unnaturally loud and bitter complaints. A crowd of four or five 
thousand hungry men surrounded what was then the head committee-room, 
with urgent demands that they should be given enough money to provide 
them with a Sunday dinner, if with nothing else. The temptation to yield 
was great, for the men were really hungry, and in their homes were 
women and children more hungry still, and less able to bear another forty- 
eight hours of privation. But to have yielded would have been fatal, and 
had money been distributed amongst these men who were faint with 
hunger, a considerable proportion of it might have gone over the public- 
house bars during the three hours before closing-time. It was a difficult 
task to make the men understand this; but Mr. Burns succeeded in doing 


so, and from that time his ascendancy over the men was complete. 


There is no need to go day by day over the history of the Strike, of 
which the public incidents were so fully reported in a press which had 
no sensational murder cases wherewith to fill the gaps left in their columns 
by the cessation of the supply of Parliamentary eloquence. But on looking 
back at it, it seems to me that there were three incidents which marked the 
successive stages of the Strike: the first, the proclamation of the Directors 
that they would break off all negotiations and hold no further parley with 
the leaders of the men; then, the concession by some of the wharf owners 
of the men’s terms; and thirdly, the intervention of the Committee of 
Conciliation, headed by Cardinal Manning. 


I cannot help thinking, on the whole, that the Dock Directors have 
been treated more hardly than even they deserved. In buying their labour 
at the cheapest rate and on the terms most favourable to themselves, they 
were only obeying the precept of the almost universally accepted authorities 
on such matters, and following the example set to them by all business 
men—even, I regret to say, by some of the subscribers to the Dock Strike 
Fund. They might well think that if they were to be required to pay, not 
the least that the men had been prepared to take for so many years, but a 
rate arbitrarily and suddenly demanded by the men (and judged to be 
fair by that large proportion of the community who hold no dock shares), 
that the end of all things was come. If they were to be execrated 
for paying 5d. an hour and not giving regular employment, while they 
were making very small dividends on their capital, what was to be said of 
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railway companies that work fog-signalmen twenty-two hours at a stretch 
at 24d. an hour, while they enjoy a safe six per cent. ?—to chemical 
manufacturers, who make 50 per cent. on their capital, while paying less 
than 5d. an hour for arduous and unhealthy toil ?—to match manufacturers, 
whose 174 per cent. is earned by women working at a penny an hour when 
they can get the work to do ?—or to the entire female population, whose 
delight it is to spend hours in searching where they may buy articles 
of clothing at prices that are entirely incompatible with a living rate of 
wages for the workers who produce them? Well might the Dock Directors 
feel and say, that this sort of thing, unless it were quickly checked, must 
lead to a pitched battle between Capital and Labour. But, if their para- 
lysed alarm at the unexpected Revolt of Labour was not unnatural, they 
made great and unpardonable mistakes in not measuring the opposing 
forces before they bade them defiance—in refusing a courteous hearing 
to the numberless complaints that had been lodged on behalf of the Union 
during the previous year 





and in blindly declaring, in the ears of a hypo- 
critical world, which is so easily shocked at brutality on the part of others, 
that they counted on starvation as their strongest ally in the fight. But 
even here, perhaps, an excuse for their folly may be found in the impunity 
with which worse men have recently committed greater crimes and bigger 
blunders. Even Mr. Norwood has not, like a Scoto-American millionaire 
on the collapse of a strike amongst his ‘hands,’ written a magazine 
article on ‘ The Gospel of Wealth.’ 


The first organised bodies of workmen to side with the Strikers were 
the Stevedores and the Sailors. The former have been more or less 
strongly combined for years. The latter, after several attempts at organi- 
sation rendered futile by the peculiar circumstances of their work, have 
quite recently established a Union which is said to number seventy thou- 


sand members. ‘The conduct of both these bodies was beyond all praise. 
They really formed the back-bone of the Strike. Throughout the whole 


of the time, they had no demands to make upon their own masters, and 
were actuated entirely by unselfish motives. Their training in Trade 
Union work rendered them invaluable in the most important task—that of 
picketing the entrances to the Docks. Their various branches exhausted 


their funds, and in some cases actually borrowed money on their 
own credit, rather than come upon the money subscribed for the Dock 


Labourers. I know of no former instance in which so large a_ body of 
men have shown such chivalrous courage in fighting for a cause which 


was not theirs. Many of the East End trades gave material help both 


with men and money; but the two Unions I have named deserve 
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immortality for having sunk their own interests so completely to benefit 
their poorer brethren. It is evident that if the spirit shown by these men 
spreads amongst the English working classes, the phrase ‘the solidarity 
of Labour,’ which is so frequently in the mouths of French workmen, may 
come to have a real meaning in British ears. 


As soon as it became obvious that the Strike was not merely a local 
dispute, but would be carried on with courage and energy and on a very 
large scale, numberless trades threw in their lot with the Strikers, aban- 
doned their work, and joined the processions. Men who had been work- 
ing for years with every appearance of being resigned to their lot 
suddenly discovered that they too had grievances, and must have an 
increase of wages or reduction of hours. So rapidly did the discontent 
spread that the Committee were seriously hampered by the applications to 
them for advice, encouragement, and assistance by workmen whose pre- 
cipitate action hindered rather than helped the Dockers’ cause. Each day 
one saw in the processions larger numbers of rudely-improvised banners, 
setting forth that their bearers belonged to this trade or the other, and 
had struck work until their demands were conceded. In the general rush 
and hurry of the movement, it was impossible to ascertain the rights and 
wrongs of these innumerable disputes; but it is certain that a very large 
number of East London workmen, who took occasion by the hand and 
demanded a higher wage, obtained it after stopping work for a few hours, 
as an indirect result of the Dock Labourers’ action. Nor can it be doubted 
that amongst such men the principles of Trade Unionism will find count- 
less adherents, and that in the next few months the lessons they have 


learnt will bear fruit in a great increase of organisation amongst them. 
The Committee were obliged to refuse to assist such Strikers, since it was 


obvious that the funds with which they were entrusted were meant by the 


donors exclusively for the benefit of the Dock Labourers. On dozens of 
occasions we were obliged to advise men who came to tell us of their inten- 


tion to come out on strike, to refrain from doing so unless they were pre- 
pared to fight their own battle alone. At last it became necessary to publish 


a manifesto warning the discontented that if they came out on strike with- 
out the authority of the Committee, they must do so at their own risk. 


Shortly after this, the Dock Directors issued their first ultimatum, in 
which they declared that it was absolutely impossible for them to concede 


more than one or two small points in the men’s demands, and things 
looked very black indeed—for though the collections made in workshops 


and in the streets, supplemented by contributions from the older Trade 


Unions and from private individuals, had reached a considerable sum, they 
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were totally inadequate to provide even a shilling a day for a tenth of the 
families who were without any means of subsistence. 


It was under these circumstances that the manifesto was issued, calling 
upon the workmen of London to come out on strike on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, unless the Dock Directors should have surrendered on the pre- 
vious Saturday. This manifesto was almost universally condemned by all 
sorts of people except those who were on the spot and were acquainted 
with the strength and the weakness of the Dockers’ position. The temper 
of those who were responsible for its publication may be estimated from 
the fact that the sub-Committee which drafted it was originally instructed 
to give the Dock Directors only twenty-four hours instead of three days 
of grace. It was fortunate that wiser counsels prevailed, and the Monday 
instead of the Friday was fixed as the day for the general strike, for in the 
interval three things became clear: First, that the organised trades, in 
the great majority of cases, were not going to show such self-sacrifice as 
had been exhibited by the Stevedores’ and the Sailors’ Unions, though 
they were prepared, if the manifesto was withdrawn, to make very heavy 
levies upon their members in order to supply the Dockers with the sinews 
of war. Then, a division became apparent in the ranks of the enemy. It 
was proved that a number of the wharfingers were prepared to grant 
nearly everything the men asked, and it was seen that if this could be 
secured, the fight would practically be won—for the general public would 
see that the demands that could be granted by a number of the masters 
were not in any way unreasonable or immoderate, and the throwing-open 
of each wharf at which the new rates of pay were conceded would greatly 
relieve the Strike Committee, by making the men employed contributors to 
the funds instead of dependents thereon, and by releasing a number of 
pickets who could be used to strengthen the guard at the weaker places. 
The manifesto had the further effect of greatly stimulating the zeal of the 
various intermediaries who had been working for peace; and so it came 
about that when its revocation was proposed there was not a dissentient 
voice. 


The strike was practically won when it was decided to allow the men 
to return to work at certain of the wharves. The first proposal made by 
the wharfingers was unacceptable, because one of the conditions would 
have involved a slight lengthening of the working-day; but after those 
proposals had been rejected, a fresh set were submitted by the wharfingers 
in which the objectionable clause did not appear. The only remaining 


difficulty then was that of organisation. Were the men sufficiently 
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disciplined for the experiment of allowing a portion to return to work, 
while others remained ‘ out’ and in a state of semi-starvation, to be tried 
with success ? For two or three days opinions differed on the point; but 
the tactical importance of the step rendered it advisable to run some risk. 
Up to this time very little pecuniary loss had been caused to the Dock 
Companies themselves, although the damage inflicted upon the trade of 
the port of London amounted to millions of pounds. The Companies 
were in this position: their Docks were full of ships, and, because they 
could get no labour, their capital was lying idle, and their income 
temporarily stopped ; but they could afford to regard this with equanimity, 
since, in the nature of things, the Strike must come to an end sooner 
or later; and since there were no competitors to take away their own 
custom, they would be able to recoup themselves as soon as work was 
recommenced. But if work began again at some of the larger wharves, 
the situation of the Companies was completely altered. The smaller ships 
could leave the Docks and proceed to discharge their cargoes at the wharves, 
and the Companies would have irretrievably lost a considerable sum of 
money on every vessel that did so. This consideration greatly influenced 
the Strike Committee, and at length, not without some misgivings, the men 
were instructed to return to work for all wharf-owners who would sign 
what became known as ‘the Lafone Agreement.’ Then occurred one of the 
most encouraging incidents of the campaign. The men who went back 
loyally contributed from their earnings to the fund for the support of the 
rest, and it is remarkable that their employers sympathised so heartily 
with them that more than one suggested to me personally that he should 
have the contributions stopped out of each man’s daily wages, and remit the 
total to the treasurer. But it was a nice legal point on which I did not 
feel competent to advise, whether such deductions from wages would not 
render the employer liable to punishment under the Truck Act, which is 
popularly supposed to forbid any deductions from wages, though it seems 
never to be enforced against firms which fine their employés. 


In this connection I must point out one circumstance which seenis to 
me to be unique in the history of industrial conflicts. It is a fact that 
when the men at Butler’s Wharf joined the Strikers, the Manager, Mr. 
Henry Lafone, actually paid to each man a larger amount than the Strike 
Committee were giving as ‘strike pay’ to the other men! If there be 
another instance in which an employer has subsidised a strike against 
himself, I have never heard of it. 


From the day that the men returned to work at the wharves, the tide 
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of battle turned. The only remaining difficulty was to persuade the Dock 
Directors that their dignity would suffer no fresh damage by their open 
acknowledgment of a defeat which was patent to the whole world. 
Luckily, the Dockers were by this time in a position to hold out. The 
fact that the wharf-labourers were now earning wages greatly relieved the 
funds, which were largely increased by the extraordinary generosity of the 
subscribers in Australia. The first cheques from our kin beyond the sea 
arrived in the very nick of time. Their amount was £750, which repre- 
sented a day’s relief to fifteen thousand families. As every one knows, 
this first instalment was rapidly followed by much larger contributions 
from Australia, but the subsequent tens of thousands were not really 
anything like so useful in putting heart into the men as those first few 
hundreds. I am ata loss to discover how we over here can adequately 
express our gratitude to the men who gave such timely aid. 


The great British Trade Unions also now began to send large 
subscriptions, when the greatest need for money was over. I do not 
mention this last point in any carping spirit; but the circumstance is a 
very apt illustration of the difference between the methods of the younger 
and more aggressive Trade Unionists and those of the officials of Societies. 
When the Strike broke out, the Dockers telegraphed for Mr. Tom Mann. 
On receipt of the telegram, he went straight off to the scene of conflict, 
and remained there for five weeks, working from eighteen to twenty hours 
a day, throwing over every other consideration but the welfare of the 
Strikers, and putting into his work the volcanic energy which characterises 
him. In the same way, Mr. Burns, from the hour that he appeared upon 
the scene, devoted his days and nights to the work to which he had put 
his hand, throwing up, amongst other things, his only chance of a holiday, 
and refusing to absent himself even for the few hours which would have 
given him an uncontested seat in Parliament for Dundee. Observe the 
difference between this indomitable energy and the leisurely proceedings 
of the Trade Union officials. I do not question the sincerity of their wish 
to help the Strikers, but they were undoubtedly very slow in doing it. 
They have plenty of experience to teach them that in such a case he gives 
twice who gives quickly. Yet a fortnight, and in some cases a month, 
elapsed before their handsome contributions reached us. We were, 
however, sure from the moment that the general strike manifesto was 
issued that we could count on pecuniary help from the organised trades 
throughout the whole duration of the Strike. 


For these reasons, the thoroughly English refusal of the Dock 
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Companies to admit that they were beaten did not do much harm. The 
men knew that it was only a question of days, and that during those days 
they would be in receipt of sufficient relief to keep them going. But | 
think the Dock Companies carried their zeal a little too far, when they 
issued almost daily official statements to the effect that ‘the Docks are 
rapidly resuming their normal condition,’ and that they had plenty of men 
at work. Such statements could be of very little avail, in face of the fact 
that no vessels could get away. They served no other purpose than to 
show to what straits the masters were driven. I was well aware that if 
these statements were true, the Dockers might as well give in at once, 
since their sufferings would have been fruitless, and I had therefore all 
along paid particular attention to this matter. 1 even got into the enemy’s 
camp in disguise, and had the pleasure of satisfying myself, by the 
evidence of my own eyes, that scarcely any work at all was going on in the 
Docks. And this brings me to the explanation of what it was that really 
won the Strike. There were many minor matters that contributed to our 
success. To mention one which, so far as I know, has been entirely 
overlooked, we were extraordinarily fortunate in the matter of the weather. 
It is not often that we get five weeks of uninterrupted dry and fine 
weather in autumn in London; but during the Strike we were so favoured, 
and this made an enormous amount of difference in the spirits and good- 
temper of the men, while it deprived the Dock Companies of an ally almost 





as powerful as hunger—z.e., cold. A bitter east wind, or a drenching 
downpour, will take the courage out of a crowd in a way that the most 
fervid oratory can do little to counteract. Some of the other minor factors 
which made up the labourers’ victory 1 have recounted above; but they 
might all have been present, and the Dockers yet have been defeated, but 
for the one solid fact that they were able to prevent their places being 
taken by other workmen. Burns might have shouted, Mann might have 
organised, Cardinal Manning might have pleaded, and the public at home 
and abroad might have subscribed ten times the amount they did; but if 
the Companies could, by hook or by crook, have got vessels loaded and 
discharged, the Dockers would never have got their ‘tanner’ an hour. 
The importance of this point dwarfs every other into comparative 
insignificance. It is therefore well to give it now some of the attention 


that it deserved, but (perhaps luckily) did not get during the Strike. 


Why was it that these powerful Corporations, spending any amount 
of money, and trying every possible means, could not succeed in raising 
the blockade round the Docks and getting in men to work for them ? 
The first and principal reason no doubt is, that the temporary industrial 
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prosperity had very largely reduced the number of the unemployed. 
Possibly this is what Mr. Norwood means when he says that the moment 
for attack was chosen with much judgment. That is so. The time chosen 
was that period of the year when there is a great demand for labour 
at the Docks, and the present briskness of trade had materially reduced 
the supply. I do not mean that the moment was deliberately chosen. 
It was not. But I for one would have had nothing to do with the Strike 
had the condition of the labour market been such as it was a year or two 
ago; for in that case the Companies could have replaced the Strikers 
half-a-dozen times over in twenty-four hours. <A defeat, therefore, 
would have been certain, and the last state of the Strikers worse than the 
first. But the improvement of trade alone will not explain the smallness 
of the number of blacklegs procurable. The fact was, that we very 
carefully guarded the whole of the enormous area we had to watch, and 
innumerable pickets were engaged night and day in endeavouring to 
dissuade men from going in to work. If nobody else saw the importance 
of this, the Dock Directors certainly did, and their sense of its importance 
was shown by their anxiety to get the State to lend its forces for the 
purpose of protecting the men who were willing to sacrifice the permanent 
advantage of the Dock Labourers in order that’ they individually might 
obtain twenty shillings a week. The refusal of the police to strain their 
powers ever so little in the interests of the Dock Companies, reflects great 
credit upon the common sense of those who were responsible for their 
action. It is clearly the duty of any Government, in such a matter, simply 
to see fair play, and to incline to neither side. If violence is used by the 
pickets, let them be punished as the law directs, but let the violence 
be proved first. That a certain amount of violence was used, I am 
prepared to admit. You cannot pick some hundreds of men out of a crowd 
to perform delicate and responsible duties, and be sure that they will all 
temper their zeal with discretion in matters which involve their own 
personal interests. In such a case, it must be remembered, the ‘ blackleg, 
in exercising his divine right to sell his labour for less than other workers 
will consent to sell theirs, is inflicting upon them the most deadly injury 
one man can do another. He is condemning them, or doing all he can to 
condemn them, to poverty, exile, and perhaps the lingering death that 
comes of long privation. 
You take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


If I have no property, and can live only by selling my labour in a 
certain employment, the man who takes that employment might just as 
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well take my life. Even amongst the educated classes, there is very little 
love lost between competitors in business. One manufacturer who under- 
sells the others does not achieve great popularity. There may be 
to-day in Birmingham ex-screw makers who think that desirable family 
residence at Highbury Moor Green is built upon the ruins of their 
fortunes, and cherish rather uncharitable sentiments against its owner. 
Certainly many London shopkeepers, ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of high rents and the competition of the ‘Co-operative’ 
Stores, declare that they would be willing to take very extreme measures 
against those who are ‘taking the bread out of their mouths.’ Now, in 
the case of the Dock Labourer, the ‘blackleg’ was literally, and not 
figuratively, taking the bread out of his mouth. I can only wonder that, 
under the circumstances, there was not more violence used, and account 
for it by the fact that the pickets themselves knew there was no need for 
them to resort to desperate expedients. But the picketing was done 
extremely well, when the enormous difiiculties, and the length of the line 
we had to guard, are taken into consideration. The vigilance of the men 
who were entrusted with this duty is beyond all praise. The greater part 
of the credit for it is due to the members of the Sailors’ and Stevedores’ 
Unions, and they may comfort themselves with the reflection that it was 
their hard and inglorious work at these posts which really won the battle ; 
for without it, all the eloquence and negotiations and sympathy would have 


been worse than wasted. 


I want to draw the attention of all who think seriously upon these 
matters to this point, and to impress upon them the fact that had the Dock 
Companies been able to persuade the Commissioner of Police to take sides 
with them, or had they been foolish and wicked enough to have imported a 
large number of foreigners, as they at one time threatened to do, the Strike 
could only have been won by the use of force on the part of the Dock 
Labourers. The arm-chair politician will use the Dock Strike as an 
example of the power of voluntary combination amongst the workers to 
remedy industrial grievances; and he may draw the moral that State 
interference in the regulation of hours or wages is unnecessary, so long as 
Trades Unionism and Strikes, or the threat of Strikes, can be so effectively 
used. The fallacy of such a proposition can best be shown by a reference 
to the Irish Agrarian Question, in regard to which State interference is so 
strongly advocated by nearly all the opponents of the establishment by law 
of a normal working-day in this country. The Irish tenants can secure 
fair rents by voluntary combination as represented by the Land League, 


provided that the edicts of that combination are ruthlessly carried out by 
N2 
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the Moonlighters. But this system of settling agrarian differences, though 
it possesses many advantages from the point of view of the tenant, is (or 
used to be) regarded by the whole civilised world as a slightly barbarous 
method of settling such questions. So it has been discovered that, since 
the Irish landlord could not be trusted to refrain from a harsh use of his 
economical power, and the ‘ freedom of contract’ of the Irish tenant was a 
myth, the State must step in and protect the weak against the strong by 
fixing a fair rent, and thus confiscating the property of the landlord in 
order to protect him from the worse fate of being assassinated in open day. 
The civilised world, which has such a remarkable capacity for endorsing 
with its approval any one who succeeds, has declared that the London 
Dock Labourer has as much claim to a fair wage as the Irish cottier to a 
fair rent; and surely ‘freedom of contract’ is as bitter a mockery to a 
labourer in a trade where there are more would-be workers than there are 
places, as to a landless man in a country in which there are more would-be 
tenants than holdings. A man who ‘grabs’ land at a competition rent is 
no worse a social leper than a man who ‘grabs’ employment at a competi- 
tion wage, and the moon shines just as brightly on the lower reaches of the 


Thames as on the bleak hill-sides of Connemara. 


With regard to the negotiations which finally resulted in the full con- 
cession of the men’s demands from the 4th of November, one very 
unlucky incident occurred, which might have done a good deal to turn 
popular sympathy, as expressed in the clubs, against the Dockers and their 
leaders. The Dock Directors, it will be remembered, had declared with a 
great parade of determination that it was utterly impossible for them to 
grant the increased rate of wages. It became necessary to devise some 
means by which they could find a retreat from their untenable position. 
Cardinal Manning and Mr. Sydney Buxton were unwearying in their 
efforts to effect some compromise which, while it should practically obtain 
for the Dock Labourers all they had asked, could be accepted by the Dock 
Directors without the sacrifice of what was left of their dignity. It came 
to this : that if the date at which the higher wages should be given could 
be postponed for a short time, the Companies might be persuaded to yield, 
on the ground that the delay would enable them to make certain changes 
which would render a higher rate of wages possible. Such a compromise 
was discussed at the Mansion House by Mr. Burns and Mr. Tillett on 
behalf of the men, and the Cardinal, the Bishop of London, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Sydney Buxton, as a Committee of 


Conciliation. It was first proposed that the sixpence an hour should 


come into force on the Ist April, 1890, but, of course, it was declared by 
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the representatives of the men to be a mere waste of time to put such a 
proposal to the men. After a long discussion the Ist January was 
suggested, and as the Committee of Conciliation were unwilling to ask the 
Dock Companies to accept any nearer date, Mr. Burns and Mr. Tillett agreed 
to put the Ist January proposal tothe men. Here a grave misunderstanding 
arose. The Committee of Conciliation, who would certainly not willingly 
have misunderstood or misrepresented the Dockers’ spokesmen, thought 
that their acceptance of the Ist January asa date to be put before the men 
was equivalent to their acceptance of that date on behalf of the men. 
Consequently, they put it to the Dock Directors, who, believing that the 
men would agree to that date, also accepted it. I was not present at these 
interviews, but it seems to me that there were faults on both sides. Even 
allowing for the fact that both Mr. Burns and Mr. Tillett were thoroughly 
worn out and exhausted, they should have been wide awake enough not to 
have let so important a matter rest on mere verbal understandings, but to 
have put down in black and white precisely what they were prepared to do. 
The others present had less excuse for neglecting so obvious a precaution, 
and must, I think, have been a little misled by falling into the common 
error that the leaders of the Strike had the power—even granting that they 
had the will—to make the men accept any terms simply because the 
leaders placed those terms before them. The Dock Directors had most to 
complain of in this matter. They agreed to the Ist January in the full 
belief that their agreement would settle the dispute. Then they found 
that their agreement had simply placed them in a worse position than 
before ; for by accepting the Ist January, they admitted that after all it 
was possible to grant the higher pay asked for, and so greatly strengthened 
the hands of their opponents. I do not think that, with the exception of 
those who were anxious to believe evil of the Strike leaders, many people 
held them to be guilty of playing what would undoubtedly have been a 
very dirty trick indeed upon their opponents, by deliberately entrapping 
them into a fatal admission. But the unfortunate effect of this incident 
was increased by the steps the Strike Committee had at once to take. 
Already the success of the Strike had been seriously imperilled by the fact 
that an evening paper, supposed by the ignorant to represent the Dockers, 
had come out with a special edition very late on the previous Saturday 
evening, announcing that the Strike was over. The Committee had had 
infinite trouble on that occasion to dispel the erroneous impression created 
amongst the men. It would never have done to have had the same thing 
occur again this time. The Strike Committee were therefore compelled, as 
I think any fair-minded man will see, to issue without delay the fullest 


and flattest contradiction that the terms had been accepted. Now, when 
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half-a-dozen workmen appear to give the lie direct to a couple of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries and the Chief Magistrate of the Metropolis, public opinion 
not unnaturally inclines to the belief that there must be a mistake some- 
where, and, in the absence of a full explanation, takes it for granted that 


the mistake is on the side of the workmen. But any mischief that had 
been done was quickly repaired by the generosity with which the Lord 
Mayor and the Cardinal accepted the explanation of the men, and again 
met their representatives, and brought to a successful issue the negotiations 


which ended the Strike. 
H. H. Cuampron. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


BY 
LUCAS MALET 


Author of ‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,’ ‘A Counsel of Perfection,’ etc. 


‘Things are what they are, and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be ; why then should we desire to be deceived ?’—BisHop BuTLER 


Book I.—MAN AND MaAIp 
CHAPTER I 


NE September day towards sunset, when the world was younger by 

some fourteen or fifteen years than it is now, a small family party 

was gathered together in the long, narrow strip of turf and flower-garden 

known as the bowling-green, that lies under the old wing of Slerracombe 
House. 


The individuals composing this party were not, with one exception, 
very remarkable at first sight. A lady of about five-and-forty, seated in a 
low wicker chair, near a tea table placed on the gravel just outside the open 
doors of the conservatory. She was large, sleek, rather heavy-featured. 
Arrayed in wig and robes, she would have made an impressive judge. Her 
presence would have added dignity, as well as weight, to the bench. She 
was not, however, arrayed in official robes, but merely in mourning— 
mourning, it may be added, of the order which, among sober-minded 
persons of the upper classes, denotes widowhood in the passive and per- 
manent rather than the active stage. At the table, two little girls—in 
brown holland frocks and straw hats of the kind known to contemporary 
fashion as ‘ limpet-shaped,’ and fondly believed to compensate, by successful 


preservation of the complexion of the wearer, for the immediate disadvan- 
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tage of extreme unbecomingness—were sitting silent, absorbed in the 
assimilation of liberal supplies of cake and grapes, and bread and jam. 
Further, a handsome, black-headed boy, also consuming cake, but taking 
his meal in an ambulatory and episodic manner, in the intervals of driving 
away a tame doe, with a bell round her neck, whose feminine inquisitiveness 
prompted her to ill-judged inquiries regarding the contents of teacups 
and sugar basins. Finally, a clergyman, Kent Crookenden by name, 
Rector of Brattleworthy with Slerracombe, a bachelor of about fifty, brother- 
in-law of the lady in the wicker chair, and guardian of her only son, 
Lancelot—the boy already mentioned. 


The Rector had refused to have any tea. He leaned back in another 
wicker chair, his legs crossed, his coat thrown open, and his thumbs stuck 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, surveying the scene before him with an 
expression of half-contemptuous though not unkindly amusement. Some- 
times his eyes wandered from the group in the foreground to a wide stretch 
of open park, dotted with fallow deer, lying north and west below the 
terraced garden. The park dipped to the left towards a wooded stream in 
the hollow, and swept up again into breezy hillside, red and yellow with 
withering bracken. Beyond it the sea, crossed by wandering tide-lines of 
the palest azure, spread away calm and oily, under a sky of filmy white 
cloud, to the high faint line of the horizon. 


The view was extremely pleasing in its dreamy quiet, specially to one 
with a taste for the characteristic features of West Country scenery. And 
Kent Crookenden was sincerely attached to the West Country. All the 
same he was not of the temper of mind that finds its highest and most 
constant satisfaction in the contemplation of the outward aspects of nature. 
Hill, wood, stream, moorland, sea, values of light and shade, splendours of 
colour are, no doubt, immensely elevating objects of attention in their way ; 
but they do not, as a rule, minister largely or directly to the spectator’s 
sense of humour. And Kent Crookenden’s sense of humour was almost 
undesirably keen and persistent. To this, his face—it had no hair on 
it—bore ample testimony. A square forehead. Bright, steady eyes, set 
rather far apart. A hooked nose, with a noticeable downward inclination of 
the tip, the nostrils deep cut and open. A mouth thin-lipped and under 
hung; the corners of it also with a downward inclination, and with queer 
twitchings and puckerings about them suggestive of thoughts a trifle too 
merry or too caustic for ordinary conversation. 


After some years of travel both in the East and in the United States, 
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at about thirty, Kent Crookenden had suddenly decided to enter the 
Church: In one respect the decision was, certainly, a wise one. For a 
strong sense of humour necessarily demands a good supply of raw material, 
in the form of human nature, upon which to exercise itself; and whatever 
the more serious privileges of the clerical profession may be, there is no 
question but that it offers to any man, with the wit to use them, singular 
facilities for intimate and varied study of the ways and habits, the weak- 
nesses, the appetites, the endless touching little stupidities in thought and 
conduct of that most inimitable invention, the human animal. 


In due time his elder brother, Zachary Crookenden, had presented him 
to the living of Brattleworthy with Slerracombe. For that gentleman had 
bought the advowson of the living when, his fortune having reached very 
considerable proportions, he married Miss Caroline Hellard—niece of the 
late and cousin of the present Lord Combmartin—retired from active 
participation in the affairs of the well-known firm of Crookenden, 
Manserge and Co., merchants, shipping agents, and bankers, of Bristol 
and New York; and, having purchased Slerracombe House and some 
three or four thousand acres of land adjoining, settled himself down to 
live the leisurely life of an English country gentleman. 


Kent Crookenden had ceased to entertain any dreams of ecstatic 
personal bliss by the time he took up his residence in the ugly, white- 
washed rectory house at Brattleworthy. And he was consequently very 
well satisfied with his surroundings. He amused himself greatly by 
observing the manners and customs of his merchant brother turned 
squire, of the local gentry, of his fellow-clergy, and of his parishioners. And 
being a member of the Anthropological Society, and a fair ethnologist 
and archeologist, he brought a considerable amount of theoretical 
knowledge to bear upon the facts immediately presented to his notice. 
He had, indeed, @ propos of certain quaint wedding customs obtaining in 
the neighbouring fishing village of Beera Mills, written a monograph on 
Primitive Marriage, which—whatever its scientific value—certainly 
afforded very gay reading to persons whose mental digestion was not 
fatally weakened by over refinement. 


Upon the still September afternoon in question, the human creature 
who had the honour of occupying a foremost place in the Rector’s 
attention, was the, as yet, unspecified member of the family party, viz., 
a slender slip of a girl, whose light movements and rather startling 
costume rendered her small presence of marked value in the otherwise 
low-toned picture. 
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She wore a straight, sacque-shaped frock of orange and scarlet checked 
cotton, and a broad scarlet sash knotted loosely about her waist. The 
frock was undeniably short, and revealed the embroidered edge of a white 
petticoat and a length of open-worked, black silk stocking. Her hat bore 
no relation to the estimable limpet. It was white, high-crowned, end 
adorned on one side with a flaring bow of scarlet ribbon. Yet the little 
lady’s complexion did not appear to have suffered to the extent to which, 
according to all nursery canons of poetical justice, it ought to have 
suffered from this reprehensible levity of headgear. Her small face was 


very pale. 


Indeed, there were curiously contradictory elements in the little girl’s 
appearance. At a short distance the effect of her vivid figure was like 
that of some coquettish personage on the lid of a Parisian bonboniére. Yet 
the child’s face was not only pale, but full of reserve, of a questioning 
wistfulness, lighted by a pair of big, wondering, dark-blue eyes. And it 
was precisely this contradiction, this duality of suggestion, that her uncle, 
Kent Crookenden, found so interesting as he sat watching her. Mary was 
twelve years old. Usually an awkward age, as the Rector reflected. It 
was difficult to say as yet—for she was like a half-fledged bird, all eyes 
and neck and legs—whether she would grow up commonplace-looking, or 
develop into an unusually beautiful woman, like—— 


Mr. Crookenden did not finish the sentence even in thought. He 
agreed with himself to change the subject immediately. It was a subject, 
in fact, which for many years he had found a very frequent necessity for 
changing. But, though his efforts would at first appear successful, he 
observed that his mental conversation had a tiresome habit of working back 
into the same groove again before many days, or indeed hours, were over. 


On the present occasion he routed the unprofitable subject com- 
pletely, as he fondly imagined, by turning and addressing his sister- 


in-law. 


‘ By the way, Caroline,’ he remarked, ‘if Coad says anything to you 
about a party of young people from Beera picnicing down at Red Rock, 
remember I gave them leave to go there. ‘They asked permission very 
civilly, and I saw no objection to granting it.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it wouldn’t do to refuse people now. If you have 
finished your tea, Adela, you and Carrie may go’—this over her ample 
shoulder to the silent little girls in brown holland. ‘Of course I never 
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pretended to care about the park being thrown open; but poor Mr. 
Crookenden made a point of it.’ 


‘Quite right too,’ said the Rector. 
‘And I suppose these people are not likely to do any serious damage.’ 


‘Damage ? What possible damage can they or any one else do to a 
mile of rabbit warren, two or three acres of perpendicular slate and 
granite, and the Atlantic ?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ Mrs. Crookenden rejoined, in her calm, well-bred way, 
‘they leave bottles about, and paper-bags, which is not at all nice. And 
then the children are very fond of taking their tea down to Red Rock, and 
I am always rather afraid of infection. With people out of those stuffy 
little cottages at Beera, one never can be quite sure, you know. Have you 
said your grace, Carrie ?’ 

This again over her shoulder, with a slow smile at the two girls as 
they left the table. Then she settled herself back in her chair and applied 


her fingers to the further development of a nebulous garment in crochet. 


The Rector made no reply to his sister-in-law’s observations, but his 
mouth twitched slightly and turned down at one corner. 


He held that there was a very healthy reserve force of egotism in Mrs. 
Crookenden. Her egotism was not of the baser sort, he admitted. It 
was a comprehensive, tribal kind of egotism, including several persons 
besides herself. Whether it had ever entirely included her late husband, 
his brother Zachary, the Rector had never yet been able to determine. 
Still, in the main, he liked his sister-in-law. She was a distinguished- 
looking woman; and, save when you trod on the toes of some small 
prejudice, a very fairly agreeable one. She was also very fairly amen- 
able to reason, which, considering the relation in which he stood both to 
her son and the Slerracombe property, was a matter of sincere thanks- 
giving to the Rector. Moreover, she kept a first-rate cook. I regret to 
admit this item carried considerable weight in Kent Crookenden’s mind. 


In the world at large Mrs. Crookenden had the reputation of being a 
very admirable person. She was of a placid disposition. The whole 
business of her courtship and marriage had been pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for its placidity. As the younger daughter of a younger son— 
by no means oppressed with a superfluity of worldly goods—she, being a 
right-minded young lady, had immediately realized the desirability of an 
alliance with the rich, middle-aged merchant-banker. She accepted him 


calmly, and without hesitation, when he proposed to her. He had been 
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married before. But his first wife—I speak from the point of view of the 
poor lady’s successor—had had the good taste to die childless. The 


second Mrs. Crookenden proceeded to fulfil all her marital obligations, the 
production of a son and heir included, with well-bred composure. And 


when Mr. Crookenden, after a few years’ residence at Slerracombe—find- 
ing, somehow, the leisurely life of a country gentleman far harder work 
than that of the Bristol counting-house—left this world, in which he had laid 
up such a handsome amount of material treasure, for that other, in which 


all such treasure is reported to be inconveniently devoid of market value, 


his wife manifested no objection to surviving him. 


In fact, she survived him with what appeared to some persons—among 
them William Crookenden, now head of the firm, and father of little Mary— 
an uncalled-for amount of her habitual placidity. The Dowager Lady 
Combmartin and the Hellard side of the connection, however, took a 
different view of her conduct. And, being who they were, surely their 
view must have been the correct one? They declared that—‘ dearest 
Carrie, as usual, was behaving quite beautifully. And they did hope, 
poor darling, after all she had gone through, that she would be rewarded.’ 
It was by way of contributing to this end, I suppose, that they all 
elected to come down in little batches of twos and threes and stay at 
Slerracombe shortly after the funeral. The Hellards are a numerous clan, 
as everybody knows. They hold together. They have a great power of 
standing back to back. Their Irish estates pay very badly. They are not 
rich, but they are acquisitive. They make excellent use of their oppor- 
tunities. A great many of them were a great deal at Slerracombe during 
that spring and summer, and the weather, I remember, was particularly 


lovely. 


Kent Crookenden derived much edification from the observation of these 
things. Old Lady Combmartin was most gracious to him, pronouncing 
him very superior to the rest of his family. Lady Dorothy Hellard, a 
sprightly spinster whose age it would be uncourteous to state in plain 
figures, also looked kindly upon him. Said, more than once, how thankful 
she should be if she could only manage to be more with dearest Carrie in 
future. Often spoke of her longing for a quiet country life. And re- 
marked casually one day that, with a little building, the Rectory would not 
really be such a very bad house. The Rector, however, did not see it ; 
which means that he saw quite clearly enough to see through it, and the 
notion of running in couples with Lady Dorothy failed to attract him. 
Possibly the unprofitable subject which he so constantly tried and, alas! 
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failed to expunge from his thoughts had something to do with this dis- 
inclination. For a man may be a good ethnologist and member of any 


number of learned societies, and yet have a weak unscientific side to him, 


where sentiment obtains to the lamentable discomfiture of common-sense 


and pure reason. 


But Mrs. Crookenden, being ignorant of the existence of the unprofit- 


able subject, and having had many confidential conversations with old 
Lady Combmartin, still entertained a hope that the Rector might not 


remain everlastingly obdurate. Now, as she sat in large, judicial silence 
developing her woollen crochet garment, her mind was busy, as it had so 


often been busy before, with devices for bringing round the conversation 
to marriage in general, and the Lady Dorothy’s marriage in particular. 


Unfortunately, the Rector was somewhat unapproachable when it came to 
personal matters. And how to offer her cousin to him as permanent lady 


companion, delicately, diplomatically, yet clearly and unmistakably, Mrs. 
Crookenden really did not quite see. 


Meanwhile Mary, who had been flitting about at the further end of 
the long strip of turf, suddenly bore down upon her uncle. The girl and 
the tame doe arrived together with a rush which caused Mrs. Crookenden 
to look up from her crochet with an air of cool, remonstrant wonder. 
She possessed the convenient gift of expressing annoyance and dis- 
pleasure without resorting to the coarse and more or less compromising 
medium of speech. 

‘Please, Uncle Kent, may I go down into the park with Lance ?’ the 
girl asked. ‘You needn’t go home just yet, need you? Lance has been 
to look at the hall clock. He says it’s ever-so early.’ 

Kent Crookenden, though not greatly addicted to caresses, put his 
arm round the slim, brilliant, little figure, and drew it close to him. 

‘What do you want to go down into the park again for, Miss Polly ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Why, to draw the deer. They’re standing nice and quiet now. And 
Lance says we can get quite near them.’ 

It was observable that Mary’s voice was singularly low and grave in 
quality, for a girl of her age. 

Kent Crookenden smiled at her, at once tenderly and mockingly, and 
gently pinched her ear. 


‘Draw, draw, draw, from morning to night; why, this devotion to the 
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fine arts is astounding, Miss Polly. Do you know, Caroline,’ he went on, 
turning to his sister-in-law, ‘ this young lady promises to introduce a quite 


new element into the family history.’ 
‘] think she has introduced it already,’ Mrs. Crookenden remarked. 


‘Yes, perhaps she has,’ the Rector said, drily. ‘New elements are 
wholesome. But I was referring specially to the artistic element, which 
has not, so far, been cultivated very successfully among us Crookendens. 
For we can hardly call poor, dear Sara Jacobini, with that impecunious, 
operatic Hebrew husband of hers, a success, I suppose. By the way, 
have you happened to hear anything of the poor woman lately, Caroline ?’ 


‘Nothing at all,’ replied Mrs. Crookenden, a positive richness of nega- 


tive in her tone. 


‘Oh! I beg your pardon. I forgot second cousins don’t count on my 
side of the family. All the same, I own I| have a weakness for Sara 
Jacobini. She has stuck by her operatic Hebrew very gallantly, through 
good report and evil report. I must remember to write to her again. I 
ought to have written sooner. Well, and so you want to go and draw the 
deer, Polly; and I want to go home to my books and my dinner. Whose 
wants are the most imperative, do you think, yours or mine ?’ 

The little girl nestled up against him prettily, coaxingly.—‘ Mine, I 
guess,’ she said. 

Mrs. Crookenden moved slightly, causing her silk dress to rustle and 
her wicker chair to creak. 


‘Very well then, I suppose I must endure the pangs of intellectual 
and physical hunger and give you half-an-hour longer, young lady. But 
where is the famous drawing book? Let me look at the labours of the 
day as far as they have gone yet.’ — 

‘I ’low——’ began Mary, brightly. 

Mrs. Crookenden glanced up from her crochet again, with that same 
air of cool remonstrant wonder, as though the speaker came perilously 
near being guilty of contempt of court. 

‘I ’low I’d just as soon you didn’t see it, Uncle Kent. You never 
know what my drawings are meant for; anyway, you make believe you 


don’t. Lance always knows, now.’ 


‘Oh! Lancelot always knows, does he? Lancelot is a monstrously 
clever fellow,’ said the Rector, pinching her ear again. 


The boy was standing in front of his uncle, while the tame doe 
poked her square pinkish-brown muzzle under his arm in the vain effort 
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to get at the leaves on the twig of sycamore he held just beyond her 
reach. The doe was strong. She pushed and pressed with her hard 
muscular shoulders. But the boy was stronger still. He stood his 
ground. He was not thinking about the doe and her desire for sycamore 
leaves, but about his little cousin, and her desire to go down with 
him into the park again. Lancelot entertained much respectful admira- 
tion for his little cousin. He liked to be with her, though she did snub him 
a good deal at times. Polly was a new experience. He had never seen 
anybody. like her. So he took the snubbing as part of the general novelty, 
and bore it very good-temperedly. 


He was a fine-looking lad, with the square-made figure, short, straight 
nose, well-shaped mouth—the lips full, yet firm and sweet—crisp hair 
sitting close to the head, smooth, oval, unshadowed face, and air of serene 
content which often go with remarkable bodily strength. His check tweed 
jacket was adorned by a multiplicity of pockets, and had a flap of brown 
leather let in on either shoulder. He wore very knowing breeches and 
gaiters. Lancelot hated new clothes. These were sufficiently worn to 
afford him that most perfect form of satisfaction which consists in in- 
difference. To know they are so all right that you need not think about 
them is the acme of happiness in respect of clothes. Across his back he 


carried a pretty little rifle, slung by a strap. 


Kent Crookenden looked from the pale-faced girl leaning against him 
to this very sportsmanlike young gentleman, and back again. His heavy 
under-jaw protruded, and his mouth worked into a twitching, caustic smile. 
Yet his eyes remained wholly kindly. 

‘Lancelot seems to be making all the running just now, eh, Polly ?’ 

‘He’s going back to school the day after to-morrow,’ she put in, 
apologetically. 

The Rector’s smile broadened. 

‘Oh! I’m not jealous, you conceited little puss. There, go along and 


draw the deer, or anything else you like in heaven or earth. Take care of 
her, Lancelot.’ 

‘All right,’ the boy said. He stuffed the sycamore leaves, twig and all, 
in between the doe’s nibbling lips. ‘Come along, Polly. I’m awfully glad 
you may stay. We'll go anywhere you like.” 4 

Then, as the boy and girl went away, side by side, across the terrace 
garden, the doe, with her tinkling bell, trotting mincingly in front, the Rector 
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rose from his chair and walked slowly to the far end of the bowling- 
green. 


Several little matters had combined to displease Mrs. Crookenden. 
The black enamel lockets, set with diamonds, depending from her gold 
bracelets, rattled ominously as she slipped the ivory crochet needle in and 
out of the white wool. Only the interests of poor Lady Dorothy had kept 
her silent. With the exception of Kent, Mrs. Crookenden increasingly 
failed to see the point of her late husband’s family. Kent had been 
passed, so to speak, by the Hellards. That made a great difference. But 
now Kent himself elected to be annoying; for, on coming back, his first 
observation was— 


‘Those two young things make rather a pretty pair; eh, Caroline ?’ 


The lockets rattled. The ivory needle went steadily in and out, in and 
out of the white wool. Mrs. Crookenden was never in a hurry. 


‘I have always strongly disapproved of first cousins marrying,’ she 
said, as though delivering sentence. 


The Rector sat down in his wicker chair again. 


‘My dear Caroline, you positively take one’s breath away by your 
agility in jumping to conclusions. You leap to the ultimate possibility of a 
situation when the first word of the situation has barely been spoken.’ 


He leaned back, opened his coat, and stuck his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat again. 


‘But I verily believe you women begin worrying about who your 
babies shall, and still more shall not, marry before the poor innocents are 
out of long clothes. It is the,same with all of you. Your outlook is 
saturated with matrimony. In the present case, however, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged precocity of the rising generation, I don’t think 
you need have much anxiety yet awhile. Still—since you have 
suggested the idea, Caroline—I may say that Lancelot might do worse, 


in my humble opinion, than setjhis affections on that young lady. If he ° 


does not, a good many others-will, I fancy, in the course of the next ten 
years. I suspect she is going to grow into an uncommonly pretty little 
person. And the Hellard and‘Coudert strains are strong enough and far 
enough apart effectually to neutralise any evil results of consortship on the 
Crookenden side, I should imagine.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden looked up. Her countenance presented an expanse 
of calm but solid displeasure. 


‘Really this discussion seems to me rather premature,’ she said. ‘They 
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are mere children. And there are plenty of other people for Lancelot to 
marry besides your brother William’s daughter.’ 


‘Oh! dear yes, the world is wide,’ rejoined the Rector, with his 
twitching smile. ‘And Lancelot promises to be a handsome fellow, pos- 
sessed of a handsome fortune, moreover—a magnet with double power of 
attraction both to maidens and their mothers. He will probably have 
opportunities of playing pitch and toss to a large extent with the female 
heart if he chooses to avail himself of them. But I fancy he won’t do 
that. He is a steady, persistent, dependable kind of being; whereas 
poor little Mary will change her mind, or not know it—which comes to 
much the same in the end—a good many times before she settles down. 
Her southern blood will always make it only too possible she should be 
out of harmony with her English surroundings.’ 


‘Her dress is sufficiently out of harmony with them already,’ Mrs. 
Crookenden remarked. ‘And her accent is very peculiar. I have warned 
Carrie and Adela about it. I should be very sorry if they caught it. . She 
uses most extraordinary expressions, too. Really, | think your brother 
William makes a dreadful mistake in leaving her so much with that negro 
nurse.’ 


‘Mulatress,’ interrupted the Rector. 


But Mrs. Crookenden was not to be interrupted. She was placid, she 
was judicial, but she clearly had put on the black cap in respect of 
little Mary Crookenden’s upbringing. 


‘I don’t pretend to know what the degree of colour may be,’ she 





continued. ‘To me she is simply a negro woman—a woman who has 
been a slave, too. It is the most extraordinary arrangement. After his 


poor wife’s death———’ 
‘ Ah,’ said the Rector, very softly. 


‘It would obviously have been very much wiser if your brother 
William had dismissed her and engaged a proper English maid. It would 
have been much better, of course, to let that curious American element die 
out altogether. 


Kent Crookenden crossed his legs, and patted one foot up and down 
reflectively on the gravel. 

‘Oh! no doubt there is much to be said for making a clean sweep after 
a funeral,’ he remarked. ‘ Relics are a mistake. They sadly mitigate one’s 
appreciation of the blessings of the present. The philosophy of forgetful- 


ness is a very profound philosophy.’ 
VOL. V. NO. 18. O 
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As he spoke he was conscious of an almost painful scraping of his 
chest, caused by the fluted gold setting of a certain little miniature he wore 
on a black ribbon round his neck. Artistically considered it was a very 
worthless little miniature, feebly, tentatively painted and ill-drawn. It 
represented a young girl of seventeen or eighteen in a prim bodice of a 
bygone fashion. The young girl’s nose was uncertain, her forehead and 
| the lower part of her face were in two different planes. She had little 


Mary Crookenden’s dark blue eyes and shaded fair hair. The Rector 
fancied the rim of the miniature must have caught against one of the 


buttons of his undershirt. He gave himself a shake to make it lie flat 
again. 


! 
| ‘If Mary is to be an Englishwoman, then in common justice to her, her > 
| father should have her brought up like other children,’ Mrs. Crookenden 
| proceeded, in her calm, impressive way. ‘Really, to-day, now, her 
| appearance is most extraordinary. I am quite sorry for her, poor child. 
: I am very glad we are alone. I should really regret her being seen except 
just by ourselves, you know. It is a thing one hardly likes to say of a 
relation, my dear Kent, but the poor child’s appearance is positively 
| vulgar.’ 

Mrs. Crookenden drew herself up and moved her lips as though she 
had a bad taste in her mouth. 


‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Rector. ‘I had no idea Mary’s red frock 
was so seriously compromising. We live and learn. Perhaps Mrs. Chloe's 
| taste is a trifle barbaric. But she is a good, faithful soul, nevertheless. 
And she has taught my cook some excellent Creole dishes, so of course my 
mouth is stopped. I can’t speak evil of her.’ 


i] ‘I am afraid her adulation of !Mary is likely to put the poor child in a 
q lamentably false position.’ 


‘Or start her with a wholesome stock of belief in the kindness of her 
fellow mortals.’ 


Living alone had begotten a rather prosing habit in Mr. Crookenden, I 
fear. 


‘ These are the two points of view, Caroline,’ he went on. ‘ Nature takes 
care of most young things. Gives them nests, or holes, or burrows ; 
affectionate, weak-minded parents to cuddle up against; warms, feeds, 
shelters them—does her best to put them in a lamentably false position, in 
short. It is a necessary economy of force, 1 suppose. For if the poor 
little wretches did not start with a few delusions regarding their individual 
impo-tance and the amiability of their species, they would hardly have 
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courage to go on living at all. Just the same takes place in the case of 
the small human animal. Nature provides it with a silly, doting mother to 
stand between it and awkward realities, and bolster up its poor little pluck 
with comfortable lies : i 





He broke off abruptly, and gazed at some sea-gulls floating far over- 





head against the pale blue sky. 


‘Here there is no mother, you see,’ he added, presently. ‘And so 
perhaps the old slave-woman, who has a tender heart notwithstanding her 
loud taste in dress, may be better than nothing as a shelter to that sensitive 
little girl.’ 


Persons blessed with Mrs. Crookenden’s description of temperament 
are not easily convicted of sin. Reproof usually presents itself to them 
rather as the result of an impertinence on the part of somebody else, than 
as the result of misdoing on their own. Conscience, indeed, in them is 
magnificently altruistic—active merely in respect of others. In respect of 
their own conduct it is finely tranquil. Yet 1 must do Mrs. Crookenden 
the justice to state, that on the present occasion she really had a vague 
sense of standing reproved. It occurred to her that perhaps she had 
gone dangerously far, that she had occupied too advanced a position. 
She prepared to retire from it. But she retired side-ways, crab-fashion, 
and with no violent haste. 


‘I think we may really leave the subject of little Mary now,’ she said, 
graciously, but in tones of slight superiority. ‘I dare say in time she 
may lose that unfortunate pronunciation. Possibly, as you say, she may 
grow up pretty. Some people admired her mother very much, I 
remember.’ 


The Rector stooped down and picked up a handful of small pebbles off 
the walk at his feet. 

‘I never admired her much myself. But then I cannot pretend to care 
for what is called American beauty.’ 


‘There are Americans and Americans,’ put in Kent Crookenden, 
parenthetically. 


His sister-in-law’s expression became increasingly gracious. She had 
removed the black cap. Turned counsel, all of a sudden, instead of judge. 


‘That is what dear Dorothy Hellard always assures me,’ she said. 
‘By-the-bye, it is curious that our talk should light on just this subject, 
because in a letter I had from her yesterday from Aldham Revel, she tells 


me there are some really charming Americans staying in the house. Dear 
- O02 
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Lady Aldham is quite in love with them. And that reminds me, Kent, 


didn’t you tell me you were going to Midlandshire for some partridge- 
shooting this month ?’ 


The Rector was engaged in the intellectual pastime of throwing the 
pebbles, with extreme nicety of aim, one after the other, at a patch of 
grey lichen on the conservatory steps. Tap, tap, went the pebbles at 
regular intervals. He did not answer his sister-in-law till he had disposed 
of the last of them. Then he said, with a certain deliberation— 

‘Yes, I may go for a couple of Sundays, at the end of the month, if 
Elsworthy can come over from Yeomouth and take the duty. I shall take 
Mary home to her father in Bristol, stay a week or ten days with him, and 
then go on to the Aldhams’ probably.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden went through a rapid calculation. 


‘Dear me!’ she exclaimed, ‘ how exceedingly provoking! You will just 
miss Dorothy. She leaves on the thirteenth.’ 


The Rector glanced up, while his mouth twitched into a not altogether 
encouraging smile. 


‘Well, Lady Dorothy will not be intolerably disappointed at that fact, 
I imagine. She will survive.’ 


Mentally he added, ‘ And so shall I.’ 


‘She will be disappointed, very much disappointed,’ asserted Mrs. 
Crookenden, quite warmly; ‘and so will my aunt. You really must go 
sooner, Kent. Or let the negro woman take Mary home. You could go 
to Bristol just as well coming back.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden dropped her crochet into her large lap and leaned 
forward, looking at her brother-in-law with a singular mixture of command 
and amiable invitation. 


‘You are tiresome, Kent. You never will understand how glad people 
are to meet you.’ 


‘Lady Dorothy and Lady Combmartin are remarkably kind. You are 
remarkably kind, too, Caroline,’ he said; and he possessed himself of 


another handful of pebbles. 


Mrs. Crookenden was not given to purposeless little movements and 
fiddlings; yet now she turned the enamel and diamond lockets about 
almost nervously. 


‘It is not easy to speak openly to you about certain matters, Kent,’ 
she began. ‘Still I feel I ought to put—to put——— Surely you see ? Surely 
you cannot be blind to the fact that my aunt has a great regard for you, 
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and that Dorothy—I am very greatly attached to dear Dorothy, you know, 
and—-—’ 


But the Rector held up his hand, pebbles and all. 

‘Pardon me, Caroline,’ he said, very courteously. ‘ You place me in an 
awkward position. I can’t let you say something we shall both regret; 
and yet in stopping you I run the risk of appearing a conceited ass with a 
mightily good opinion of the estimation in which some persons hold him. 
and it is almost certain that I never shall be—in a 





Frankly I am not 
position to marry.’ 
Mrs. Crookenden’s imagination did not, as a rule, travel rapidly. But 


on the present occasion it bestirred itself. It took a most remarkable 
little journey. It suggested the most surprising ideas. 

‘Why not ?’ she demanded, with really appalling gravity. 

If there had been a spice of malice in the Rector’s way of making his 
announcement, that malice was fully gratified. He was greatly diverted at 
his sister-in-law’s manner. 

‘For the most practical and conclusive of reasons. I have nothing to 
settle upon a wife.’ 

Mrs. Crookenden was so confused by the late excursion of her 
imagination, that she really could not speak. 

‘All that I have—I tell you this in confidence, Caroline—will go to my 


niece, Mary. I am going to cut off all superfluities. I intend to save 
for her.’ 


‘But her father ?’ 


‘Her father won’t have very much to leave her, I’m afraid. When he 
married he was a rich man; but the end of the American war left him with 
the world to begin over again, as far as his private fortune was concerned. 
All his money went down in the A/abama, or into the stomachs of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s soldiers.’ 

The Rector began throwing the pebbles one by one at the patch of 
lichen on the steps again. 

‘All this is most extraordinary,’ said Mrs. Crookenden. Her crochet 
needle recommenced operations upon the white wool in a manner indicative 
of intense disapproval. 


‘Barring maternal affection, conjugal affection has, perhaps, the most 


perverting influence on the judgment,’ the Rector said. ‘ William 
cared for his wife. His wife cared for the wide-verandahed Coudert 
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Mansion down in Alabama, and for her father, and her brothers, and 
cousins. It is a heavy trial for any one, specially for a woman, to see 
the social order in which she was born and bred—whatever its inherent 


vices may be—crumbling into ruin under her feet and the feet of those she 
loves.’ 

The Rector paused. He had spoken with a strength of feeling by no 
means common to him. His sister-in-law never remembered to have seen 
him so much moved before. She was, however, one of those persons who 
are chilled rather than kindled by the emotions of others. 

‘I can only repeat that I am very much surprised,’ she remarked. 
‘And that your brother William’s conduct appears to me most eccentric.’ 

‘It was unsuccessful in any case, as the event proved. The Coudert 
Mansion is a court of owls and bats by now, I suppose. The Coudert 
family is pretty well extinct. The A/abama business cost the nation | 
forget how many million sterling. And William’s wife—oh! well, you 
remember all about that.’ 

The Rector got up and stretched himself, sticking his thumbs into the 
armholes of his waistcoat again. 

‘Thus do we spend our substance for that which profiteth nothing,’ 
he said. 

A footman came out through the conservatory and began clearing the 
table. Mrs. Crookenden rose, and moved slowly away down the bowling 
green towards an arbour where her two brown-holland frocked little 
girls were playing with a small army of dolls. 

‘I cannot admit that you are under any obligation to make up to Mary 
for her father’s recklessness,’ she said to the Rector, as he walked beside 
her. ‘I really fail to see why you should sacrifice yourself. I cannot 
see that it is any concern of yours.’ 

Kent Crookenden’s heavy under jaw protruded in an _ absolutely 
aggressive manner. 

‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘all that would take too long to explain. I have my 
small eccentricities, too, Caroline. Lancelot will have his, some day, you'll 
see. They run in the blood.’ 

Just then the report of a gun, prolonged by a series of echoes, came 
from the breezy hillside across the valley. 


‘I hope that boy will be careful with his rifle,’ exclaimed the Rector. 


‘Lancelot is entirely to be trusted,’ rejoined Lancelot’s mother, in her 
most superbly judicial manner. 
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‘So he found nothing better to say than, “ Please don’t cry|so, Polly!’’’ 
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CHAPTER II 
‘I HATE boys,’ sobbed Mary Crookenden. 
She made this uncompromising statement in an extremely unconven- 


tional attitude, lying face downwards in the short crisp heath, while her 
poor, gaudily-clad, little shoulders quivered convulsively. 


Lancelot knelt beside her. His smooth face was rather flushed, his 
slow, pleasant soul was greatly disquieted within him. The majority of 
his relations were not troubled with lively emotions; consequently his 
little cousin’s attitude both of mind and body were surprising to him in a 
high degree. He had shot a rabbit. These passionate tears, this 
alarming declaration, were the result. It was all really very confusing. 
For rabbits were there to be shot. That was what you had them for. 
And then, only yesterday, had he not heard his Uncle Kent tell Eliot, the 
head keeper, they really must be kept under? They were becoming a 
perfect nuisance to the farmers. Lancelot would have been glad to explain 
this to his cousin. But words did not come readily to him. Moreover, it 
is difficult to make explanations to the back of a head, to a frock, to a sash 
and a pair of open-work silk stockings. To set to work to justify your 
conduct to that part of your hearer which happens to be uppermost, 
demands an amount of self-confidence which Lancelot did not possess. 
So he found nothing better to say than—‘ Please don’t cry so, Polly.’ 

‘IT shall cry just all I want,’ returned the little girl, in a stifled voice 
from out of the heath. 


This reply was hardly encouraging. The boy looked at her helplessly. 
A queer sense of shyness was upon him. It gave him the oddest feeling 
to see her fair hair caught and strained by the upstanding shoots of heath. 
He grew hot. He wished she would move. He wished somebody would 
come. He was vaguely alarmed at being there alone with her. The 
violence of her emotion seemed to put him ata great distance from her, 
to make them strangers. Lancelot was at a loss how to cover that 
distance, and reopen friendly relations. But, above all, the sight of her 
fair hair tangled in the heath made him horribly uncomfortable. 


‘Polly,’ he said, humbly, desperately, at last, ‘please would you 
mind doing the rest of your crying sitting up ?’ 
‘I won’t do anything you ask me to,’ she sobbed out. ‘ You're cruel.’ 


As the Rector had said, the boy was persistent. He was hurt at the 
rebuff; yet he stuck to his point. 
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‘But there are lots of spiders about here, you know, and tiger-beetles 
and things. I don’t suppose they'd bite or sting you, but—well, I 
shouldn't like them to crawl over you, Polly.’ 


To his great relief this appeal was not without effect. The little girl 
raised herself slowly, reluctantly. 

‘Are you quite sure it’s quite dead ?’ she asked, her breath catching 
between the words. 

‘The rabbit ? Why, of course it is—dead as a nail.’ 

Mary’s pale face was disfigured by tears. Her eyelids were swollen 
and red. She looked at him, moreover, with an expression of concentrated 
reproach and scorn, that was anything but complimentary. Still the boy’s 
spirits rose. He felt more secure, more every-day and comfortable now 
he could see her face. 

‘There are no end of rabbits all over the place, you know,’ he said. 
‘There are loads of them left, you know, Polly.’ 

‘That one sat up. I saw it.’ 

‘Oh! they can all sit up when they like, you know,’ he rejoined 

’ ’ ’ 
anxious to prove his victim was but as other rabbits are, not an abnormal, 
acrobatic genius among rodents. 


Then Lancelot suddenly grew braver. He sat down on the carpet of 
heath close beside his cousin, dragged out his pocket-handkerchief— 
fortunately it was a clean one—and proceeded to dab her eyes gently 
with it. 

‘I’m awfully sorry you minded so much,’ he said. ‘If I’d known you’d 
mind I wouldn’t have shot it, Polly, indeed I wouldn’t. Please say you 
don’t hate boys, Polly.’ 


Now his hand undoubtedly smelt of metal, of grease even, from much 
contact with the gun-barrel, and Mary was a dainty little person very 
sensible of small disgusts, yet she endured his attentions resignedly. For 
she was not strong. Anger, pity, tears had fairly tired her out. And 
physical exhaustion is uncommonly demoralizing. A weary body refuses 
to respond to the call of the virtues militant. It informs them almost 
peevishly that they are a bore. It entirely refuses to help them to go 
forth to war and rout about. Little Mary Crookenden wished to continue 
to deplore the untimely fate of the rabbit, wished to keep this young 
murderer in well-merited disgrace ; but she was physically unequal to the 
exertion. Her sense of the enormity of the boy’s crime began. to give 


way before an instinctive demand for rest and sympathy. Her sobs grew 
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faint and fainter, sinking down into an occasional long-drawn sigh. Her 
poor little head ached. Unconsciously she leaned against the late 
disturber of her peace, letting her aching head rest upon the flap of 
leather let in to the shoulder of his jacket. 


Behind them the bracken and heather-clad slope swept upward some 
twenty or thirty yards to the edge of the cliffs that face the sea—here a 
clean drop of just upon three hundred feet to the grey beach below. Before 
them was a wide expanse of rough hilly country, intersected by a network 
of thickly wooded valleys, lying in warm misty shadow, save where the 
globular crown of an oak, or the ragged head of a silver fir, overtopping 
the surrounding sea of foliage, caught the sunset light. Rising from the. 
valleys, little fields, absurdly cocked up on end—green pasture, rich, red 
plough land, and yellow stubble around the glistering corn shocks, 
sleeping in a glory of golden haze. Above, again, a long hog’s-back of 
hill, the straight line of it broken here and there by a few crooked trees 
bending away as though in terror from the stormy west, rose, dark purple, 
against the suffused radiance of the sunset sky. 


And Lancelot Crookenden looked out over the shadowy woods and 
golden fields into that radiant sky, a sort of wonder in his young eyes. 
For the boy was making notable discoveries just then. They were honest, 
pure-minded discoveries, for he was blessed with the wholesome tem- 
perament which has a happy incapacity for making discoveries other than 
honest. All the same, I am afraid, could she have known of them, the dis- 
coveries in question—being made in this particular connection—would have 
met with his mother, Mrs. Crookenden’s very sincere disapproval. For not- 
withstanding his love of cricket-bats, and fishing-rods, and guns, his distaste 
for Latin primers and Greek grammars, and the first book of Euclid and all 
the rest of that which directs the footsteps of reluctant English youth 
along the road of scholastic and academic honours, this quiet-natured, 
sturdy schoolboy was laying hold of what, after all, has inspired the 
finest fancies of those classic poets whose lines he found it so abominably 
dull to copy and difficult to construe ; of what has called literature and art, 
too, pretty well into existence ; of what has, indeed, been the main agent 
in keeping life alive and the earth peopled ever since the day when Adam, 
waking from the strange deep sleep that fell on him in Eden, found 
Eve, new born, beside him—found woman, the secret of the Fall and of the 
Redemption, alike, lying hid as yet within her; and, in finding her, found 
also what she is fated for ever to carry along with her, the mystery, the 
glory, the cruel riddle and tragedy of sex. 
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Our fourteen-year-old, modern schoolboy, however, let me hasten to 
add, apprehended this tremendous matter in its very simplest and most 
innocent expression. He was dumbly aware that a certain pleasure is 
derivable from mopping a little maiden’s wet eyes, while her head rests 
languidly on your shoulder. It is an odd sort of pleasure, making you 
shy and bold, glad and awkward, all at once. It induces in you a most 
confusing jumble of opposing feelings. Yet, as a whole, the result is 
agreeable, distinctly agreeable. Lancelot went so far as to hope Mary 
would make no proposal of going home just yet. # 


But after a few minutes’ silence the girl raised her head—‘ Listen,’ she 
said; ‘there is some one singing.’ % 


Immediately below the spot where they were sitting the slope is Le 
crossed by a grass path, a winding ribbon of green amid the darker tones 
of the gorse and heath. This path leads through a gnarled, moss-grown 
oak wood, and past a couple of flat meadows lying at the bottom of the 
glen, to a dip in the wall of cliffs, known as Red Rock Mouth. Here 
the streams draining Slerracombe deer-park and the neighbouring valleys, 
empty themselves, filtering down in a score of clear runlets through the 
purple-grey shingle into the sea. 


And it was from this path, away to the right, where it emerged from 
the covert and turned the shoulder of the hill, that the sound of voices, 
which had attracted Mary’s attention, came. They were charmingly fresh 
young voices, with a curiously moving lift in.them as they rose and 
fell on the light evening wind, giving out the wandering discursive tune 
of an old Methodist hymn— 


Oh! the pilgrims of Zion are a blessed band, 
Shout to the Lord of Glory! 
Like waving corn in a fruitful land 
In ranks round the great White Throne they’ll stand, 
Shout to the Lord of Glory ! 


This sung with a certain fervour and conviction of triumph, sinking 
down suddenly into the wailing refrain— 

Lord, do not long delay, 

Lord, wipe our tears away ; 


Through life’s long earthly day 
See how we strive and pray. 


As the singers, a company of some twelve or fourteen young men and 


women, came into sight, an instinct of good breeding made Lancelot 
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Crookenden move a little away from his cousin. He rose to his feet and 
stood beside her with a half-defined purpose of protection. 


Notwithstanding their vocal lamentations over the troubles of this 
world, and warmly expressed desire for speedy translation to a more 
satisfactory one, the singers in question came along the grass path merrily 
enough, their shadows lying slantwise across the hillside in the tender 
sunlight. The young women walked first, clinging together in little groups, 
their light cotton dresses and quick movements making them seem like 
some flight of bright, fearless birds. There was a pretty, gay grace about 
them as they turned, from time to time, to pass a word or two laughingly 
with the company of young men following behind. Sailors and fisher-lads, 
wearing roomy pilot-cloth suits or close-fitting jerseys, loitering along, 
hands in trouser-pockets, in lazy, swinging, sea-going fashion. Handsome, 
well-made young fellows, some dark and fine-featured, others red-bearded 
and blue-eyed—eyes of a strange, dreamy blue that seem to reflect the joy 
and romance of the ocean as truly as they reflect its colour. 


As the procession passed, most of the young women treated little Mary 
Crookenden to inquiring glances, and whispered to one another comments 
on her tearful appearance. Lancelot tried hard not to hear. He wished 
they wouldn’t; what business was Polly of theirs? The men were 
discreetly indifferent, though several touched their caps in passing. 
One of them, a tall, sunburnt, young sailor, paused a moment, and 
spoke. 


‘Parson Crookenden told us we might go down to Mouth, sir,’ he said. 
‘Yes, I know, it’s all right. How d’ye do, David ?’ the boy answered, 


flushing a little at this recognition of his proprietorship. ‘ Mr. Crookenden 
told us about it. I hope you’ve enjoyed yourselves.’ 


There was a tittering among the nearest group of girls. 


‘You've enjoyed yourself rarely, ain’t you, Steve ?’ one of them called 
teazingly over her shoulder to a large, fair-haired, rather sheepish-looking 
man, walking a little apart from the rest. 

David glanced at her sharply and then addressed Lancelot again, 
civilly enough—‘ Yes, much obliged to you, sir. It’s my sister Jenny’s 
birthday, and nothing ’ud serve her and the other maids but they must 
have a picnic over to Red Rock.’ 


“Who's that ?’ Mary asked, as the sailor moved away. ‘What made 
him look so cross ?’ 
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‘Oh! that’s David Parris. He’s an awfully nice fellow; he’s second 
mate on board Sir Reginald Aldham’s yacht. But they’ve laid her up now 
because of getting back for the partridges. And then he comes home here, 
to Beera, for the herring-fishing. "What makes you say he was cross, 


Polly ?’ 


‘The way he looked.’—Mary sighed, wearily, and put her hand up to 
her head.—‘I suppose we ought to go. It must be ever so much more 
than half an hour. But I’m so tired, Lance. _ I don’t believe I shall ever 
get home,’ she said. 


Lancelot paused before answering. A daring idea suggested itself to 
him. But the same instinct that had made him get up from beside his 
cousin a few minutes back, told him that it would be more becoming not to 


put it into execution before spectators, and two fresh figures had just come 
upon the scene. 

‘If you didn’t mind, I believe I could carry you all right, Polly,’ he 
said. ‘But here are some more of these Beera people. We'll let them 


get by first.’ 


In front came a young woman, less well-dressed than those who had 
gone by already, but taller and more stately than they. The bodice of her 


old grey stuff dress was hardly full enough for the rounded bust it 
covered ; while her scanty skirts clung somewhat closely to her limbs as she 


walked. One hand was full of trails of crimson and yellow bramble 
leaves. In the other she dangled a rather dilapidated black hat. Her 


complexion had the peculiarly rich bloom on it, born of the moist, warm, 
West Country climate, which is almost startling to inland eyes in its 


richness. The coils of her dark hair had become unfastened and hung, 
untidily perhaps, but with an undeniably picturesque effect, below her 
waist. 


Later in life this ripeness of colouring and opulence of physical deve- 
lopment might degenerate into coarseness; but with the freshness of 
nineteen upon them they were unquestionably rather superb. Just now, 


too, the young woman’s beauty was heightened by a pretty sharp fit of 
anger, that made her full lips tense, and quickened the light in her grey 
eyes. She carried her head erect, and swung along with a fine air of 
concentration. All the world might have looked on, she would not have 


cared a pin. She was entirely engrossed by her own not very amiable or 
agreeable sensations. 


Following her rapidly along the grass-path came a man of not, it must 
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be owned, particularly prepossessing personal appearance. One might 
judge him to be three or four and twenty. He was high-shouldered. His 
clothes had seen better days. Yet the aspect both of them and their wearer 
established, even at first sight, a social distinction between him and the 
rest of the party. That he was a gentleman—in the wider application of 


that slightly offensive term—there could be no doubt, though he was by no 
means as responsible or even solvent looking an individual as the majority 
of the sailors and fisher-lads on ahead. Slung across his shoulders he 
carried a bulging satchel, while the end of a japanned colour-box stuck out 
of one of his jacket pockets. 


Just before passing the boy and girl he stopped dead, and stood push- 
ing up the moustache that lay like a rusty brown bar across his face, 


staring meanwhile in a curiously restless, intimate, comprehensive sort of 
way at little Mary Crookenden. 


On in front the singing had begun again, one fresh 
another taking up the wavering tune. 


voice after 
Oh! the pilgrims of Zion will find a sure rest ; 
Shout to the Lord of Glory! 


Like tired birds in a swinging nest 
They'll be cradled to sleep on Abraham’s breast, 


Shout to the Lord of Glory ! 


As the last words grew indistinct in the distance, Mary Crookenden rose 


to her feet. For a second or two she_ stood looking full at the 


stranger—her slim, fantastic figure flaming in the slanting sun-rays, 
against a background of purple-brown heather and withering bracken. 
Then she turned her back upon him with a very telling little movement of 
offended dignity. She thought him ugly. And, her uncle Kent and Chloe, 
her nurse, excepted, she strongly objected to persons who had the mis- 


fortune to be ugly. 


‘I am quite ready, now, Lance,’ she said, rather imperiously, in her full 
grave tones. ‘Do you hear? I want to go home. I can quite well walk. 
Who's that man ?’ she added, coming close to the boy. ‘I don’t like 


him.’ 


Lancelot was vaguely sensible of disliking the stranger also. Even 
more than of the inquiring young girls, he asked, ‘What business was 


Polly of his ?’ 


‘One of those painting chaps from Beera,’ he said, with a flavour of 
contempt.—The arts do not, as a rule, appeal largely to the mind of the 
British public-school boy.—‘ There are a whole lot of them about in the 
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summer always, you know. Are you sure you're not too tired to walk, 
Polly ?’ 

‘What does he paint?’ Mary asked, with a sudden awakening of 
interest. 

‘Oh! all sorts of things. I’m sure I don’t know, Polly—what they 
always do paint, I suppose. The village, and the quay, and the skiffs, 
and all sorts of things.’ 


‘You mean he’s an artist. Oh! how I wish I had known that. Why 
ever didn’t you tell me at once, Lance? I wish I could speak to him.’ 


Poor Lancelot was greatly perplexed by this unexpected ardour. He 
did not understand it.—‘Why, Polly, how changeable you are,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘two minutes ago you said you didn’t like him.’ 


‘But I didn’t know he was an artist,’ the little girl answered, quite 
excitedly. ‘Do you think he’d show me his pictures? Do stop him, 
Lance, and ask him.’ 

She ran down into the grass path, all her late exhaustion forgotten, and 
looked anxiously after the high-shouldered young man.—‘ Lance, Lance, 
come here. Come directly. He isn’t gone far yet. Do stop him,’ she 
* cried. 

Meanwhile the painter had overtaken the young woman in the grey 
gown. He was speaking to her eagerly. She paused, in obedience 
apparently to some question from him, and looked back. 


‘I can’t see plain, Mr. Colthurst,’ she said, impatiently. Her feelings 
were not under the best control, and she spoke in an unnecessarily loud 
tone. ‘I can’t see plain, the sun’s in my eyes. But I expect it’s the little 
Miss Crookenden as is staying up to parsonage over to Brattleworthy, 
with the black nurse.’ 

‘Black nurse? How on earth does she come by a black nurse, 
Jenny ?’ he asked, stammering a good deal, and still looking in the direc- 
tion of Mary Crookenden. ‘That is most suitably picturesque.’ 


The masculine and feminine standpoints are notably different ; and, let 
chivalry protest as it may, the former frequently has the grace of being 
the more modestly sensitive of the two. Even at fourteen promiscuous 
notice and interest appeared to Lancelot Crookenden to come perilously 
near insult. He was seized with a violent desire for escape. He did 
not want to hear any more. 

‘Come along, Polly,’ he said, catching hold of his cousin’s hand and 
bundling her down the hillside by a narrow rabbit-track, with most un- 


ceremonious haste. 
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‘Oh! I wanted to speak to him,’ she cried, breathlessly. ‘Why do 
you mind, Lance? Let go my hand. You hurt. Why are you so 
rough ?’ 

‘He ought to have known we could hear,’ the boy said, slackening his 
pace. ‘I haven't really hurt you, have I, Polly? But I call it awfully 
caddish to talk about you like that before your face.’ 


‘But it’s quite true what they said. I am staying at Brattleworthy, 
and I have got a darkey nurse. I’m glad,’ she added, reflectively, ‘it is 
suitably picturesque to have a darkey nurse.’ 


Again Lancelot’s soul was disquieted within him. Strange, new, 
incomprehensible feelings still stirred him; but he had ceased to find them 
pleasant, he had ceased to beglad. A vague, jealous displeasure possessed 
him. Was he unconsciously seeing further into, gaining a deeper ex- 
perience of that same tremendous riddle of sex ? 


‘What have you been crying for, Miss Polly?’ the Rector asked her 
some half hour later. 


Lancelot had gone indoors, and the two were walking down the beech 
and sycamore avenue running parallel to the high wall of the Slerracombe 
kitchen gardens. 


‘Oh! I was foolish, Uncle Kent. I cried because of .the rabbit Lance 
shot. It squeaked, and that made me feel badly, and I was ever so 
angry. Lance was very sorry. He didn’t mean tomake me cry. He was 
ever so nice to me afterwards.’ . 


Kent Crookenden stuck out his under jaw, and the corners of his 
mouth twitched slightly. 


‘The old story,’ he said. ‘A woman always likes to administer 
punishment herself—fall upon the culprit in hot haste herself, and then 
protect him vigorously from the judgment of far juster judges. Well, you 
make a capital advocate, young lady, though your pleading has a touch of 
the personal note. The man who gets you to undertake his case will 
escape with a pretty light sentence, I fancy.’ 


Unfortunately, however, Mary’s imagination was powerful. The re- 
membrance of the rabbit’s death shriek, of the scattered tufts of soft, 
grey fur, of the shuddering, blood-stained little body, was too much for her. 


‘It was such a nice one, Uncle Kent,’ she said; ‘and it put up its ears 
and sat up. And it looked so happy. Why must people kill things? It 
wasn’t doing Lance any harm.’ 





‘Ah! there we have an awkward question—a question neither you ncr 
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I shall get to the bottom of in a hurry, Miss Polly. Poor little rabbit, 
like a good many other people cut off in the midst of his days—and 
then the reason of it!’ 

He looked down smilingly at the girl, whose great eyes were wide with 
questioning pity. 

‘However, if he was a right-minded, well-conducted rabbit, no doubt he 
is safe in heaven by this time,’ he added. 

‘I wish I believed that,’ Mary answered, sadly. ‘But Auntie Chloe 
says it’s only men and women have got souls that go to heaven.’ 


‘Does she, though, the old, spiritual aristocrat! And how does Mrs, 
Chloe come to know that, Polly? Has she ever climbed up to heaven 
to ascertain for herself what gains admittance there and what does not ?’ 


‘Well, Uncle Kent, I "low you haven’t climbed up there either,’ Mary 
remarked. 


The sun had just dipped below the western horizon. It threw up rays 
of widening brightness towards the zenith, while the park and the vast 
levels of the almost white sea beyond, stretched quiet, singularly reposeful, 
below that gigantic, pulsing fan of saffron and pale primrose light. Kent 
Crookenden stood a short space gazing at the serene landscape, at the 
noble immensity of ocean and sky, and then at the slim, orange and 
scarlet figure clinging to his arm. The fluted gold setting of the faded 
miniature had ceased to scrape his chest. 


‘Ah! Polly,’ he said, ‘I am not so sure about that. I entertain a 
pleasing belief that I have been there once or twice, for a minute or so; 
and that heaven proved to be a far roomier place than most pious persons 
down here are willing to picture it.’ 


The miniature lay flat on his chest—an oval of weight, but a light one. 
In his own fashion, a silent one in this case, Kent Crookenden had per- 
sonally, perhaps, solved the tragic, tormenting riddle of sex. 


Still that night, as the statuesque mulatto woman was engaged in 
undressing her little mistress, when the latter—after a graphic account of 
the events of the day, her glimpse of the real but, alas! unattainable artist 
included—ventured to touch on her uncle’s delightful suggestions regarding 
the possible existence ‘of celestial rabbit-warrens, Mrs. Chloe rejoined 
concisely— 


‘Don’t you berlieve him, honey.’ ‘Adding, after a pause—‘ You'll 
find, Miss Mary, darlin’, clever folks can talk a mighty ’mount of foolishness 


when dey done sot to.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Jn Memoriam Wrmict 
(WILKIE COLLINS) 


‘I turn to another class ; a small one, so far as I know, but not, therefore, to 
be overlooked. I mean the timorous or carping few who doubt the tendency 
of such books, in whose eyes whatever is unusual is wrong, whose ears detect 
in each protest against bigotry, that parent of crime, an insult to piety, that 
regent of God on earth. I would suggest to such doubters certain obvious 
distinctions ; I would remind them of certain simple truths. Conventionality is 
not morality. Self-righteousness is not religion. To attack the first is not to 
assail the last. . . . There is, I repeat, a difference, and it is a good and 
not a bad action to mark broadly and clearly the line of separation between 
them.’—CHARLOTTE Bronte, Preface to ‘ Jane Eyre.’ 


‘It takes two to speak truth—one to speak, and another to hear.’-—THoREAv. 


Seti 


1¢Estimated by the claptrap morality of the present day, these may be very 
; daring books. Judged by the Christian morality which is of all time, they are 
only books which are daring enough to tell the truth.—WILKIe Couns. 


ITERARY and artistic phenomena are not isolated ; they have their 
L causes and relationships, as those of the moral and physical worlds. 
There is only one moment when the Parthenon can be built or ‘Hamlet’ 
written. Moreover, all such productions have also their counterparts in 
the various arts of design and expression ; the energies which gave them 


birth, give birth also to corresponding drama and painting, music and 


es 


architecture. ‘Nothing in the world is single ;’ advertising politicians and 
| generals, and society journalism, flourish together ; spectacular melodrama 

at Drury Lane or Lyceum has its analogue upon Mr. Smith’s bookstalls. 
We cannot Gallicise our manners and morals without infecting our painters 
and novelists, musicians and playwrights, with a desire for the technique 
of Duran or Lepage, the point of view of Flaubert or Goncourt, the opera 


of Offenbach, the drama of Sardou. 








1In the original these words refer to one book, ‘ Armadale,’ and are therefore in the 
singular.—Epb. U. R. 
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Most of all, perhaps, in the department of fiction is the writer un- 
consciously the ‘abstract and brief chronicle’ of his time—not only in the 
narrower sense of the actor, as the historian of its customs, incidents, 
and manners, but in reflecting the point of view of his age, and echoing in 
the character and spirit as well as the actual form of his work the influences 
which mould the generation. Here and there, it is true, we find a few 
men of genius anticipating the thoughts, the theories of the days that are 
to come, and here and there others, literary eccentrics, who endeavour to 
reproduce those of the days which are past; but the former are, after all, 
only human literary syllogisms, formulating what is already known, and the 
latter wear the giant’s or the dwarf’s robe uneasily, and without deceiving 
us. Think for a moment how absurdly impossible George Meredith’s 
work would have been even fifty years ago, how clearly it will show to 
everybody the intellectual atmosphere of the present day, fifty years hence. 
His novels now lie ahead of us on the road of literature ; each finger-post 
we pass may be fancied as inscribed, To ‘Beauchamp’s Career,’ twenty 
years; To ‘The Egoist,’ thirty years. 


In one sense story-telling is like Christianity, it demands faith in 
hearer and teller; but faith is the result of a general habit of mind, not 
a special act. The belief in witches is most prevalent in days when 
religion is most unquestioned; the Divine rights of kings and novelists 


stand or fall together. A doubting generation cannot believe heartily in 


even its amusements, till we at last reach the point when the actor 
burlesques acting, and the story-teller laughs not with, but at his own 
characters, calling them poor puppets, and mentally chucking them after 
every incident, contemptuously head-foremost into their receptacles. There 
is naturally also another phase of fiction at such atime. For to doubt all 
old beliefs, all common motives, creates an intellectual vacuum which can 
only be filled by records of beliefs, actions, and motives of an extraordinary, 
supernatural kind. Having allowed reason to destroy faith, we must needs 
find some faith which is clearly independent of reason; for hungry men 
must be fed somehow, and there is moreover the ancient appetite for the 
marvellous, which cannot be destroyed in aday. And asthe ruling tendency 
of the novel is to become more and more analytic, more difficult to the 
ordinary reader, those who do not care for analysis or difficulty will seek 
for fiction which supplies excitement by its novelty or ingenuity, without 
calling upon them for belief—which, in fact, amuses rather than interests 
its readers. 


Hence arise some very curious results, of which the most obviously 
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objectionable, is that the two elements of which all good story-telling 


chiefly consists, the representation of character, and the narration of 


incident, become divorced, and are treated by different writers. 


If we consider the books which have been most popular during the 
past few years, we shall find that they are either (1) tales of adventure, in 
which character is practically omitted; (2) tales of mystery, in which 
ingenuity or the supernatural is made to do duty for human interest, such 
as ‘Mr. Isaacs’ or ‘Called’ Back;’ (3) realistic or analytic stories of 
modern life, in which there are incidents indeed, but no story properly so- 
called. 


Even the most elementary form of fiction, the modern love-story, 
written for, and chiefly by young ladies, has felt the touch of this influence, 
and having nothing to tell us except the love troubles of A, B, and C, 
frequently tells them without beginning or ending, seeming to feel that the 
mere collocation of a few conversations during dinner, drives, games of 
tennis, and strolls by the sea or through the pine woods is sufficient for 


the purposes of ‘a novel.’ 


Think for a moment how different from this was the conception of the 
art of fiction held by Dickens, Reade, and Wilkie Collins—the simple 
purpose of telling some story worth the telling, as plainly as possible. 
How strange sound now the simple words with which the ‘Woman in 
White ’ opens— 

This is the story of what a man’s resolution can achieve, and what a woman’s 
patience can endure. 


And then the story follows. Yes, and in very truth it zs a story worth 
the telling, to all of us at least who have not outlived our faculties of 
curiosity, sympathy, and excitement. Exit the novelist; enter the 
characters ; that is Collins’s idea. One never sees him, never thinks of 
him, from first page to last. What he wishes you to know he makes 
his characters, his incidents tell for him; the purpose of the book, 
always advancing, gradually reveals itself, and grows slowly into shape we 
hardly know how, as incident follows incident. And in all the 
books this purpose is sustained, consistent, and worthy. Occasionally 
in the preface to the story he tells us himself what this intention 
has been, tells it plainly, simply, manfully, and leaves the reader to say 
whether or no it has been achieved. I cannot resist the temptation— 
so characteristic are these preparatory words—of quoting one preface in 
its entirety. 
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PREFACE. 


The main purpose of this story is to appeal to the reader’s interest ina subject which has 
been the theme of some of the greatest writers, living and dead, but which has never been, and 
can never be, exhausted, because it is a subject eternally interesting to all mankind. Here is 
one more book that depicts the struggle of a human creature under those opposing influences 
of Good and Evil which we have all felt, which we have all known. It has been my aim to 
make the character of ‘ Magdalen,’ which personifies this struggle, a pathetic character even in 
its perversity and its error; and I have tried hard to attain-this result by the least obtrusive and 
the least artificial of all means—by a resolute adherence, throughout, to the truth as it is in 
Nature. This design was no easy one to accomplish ; and it has been a great encouragement 
to me (during the publication of my story in its periodical form) to know, on the authority of 
many readers, that the object which I had proposed to myself, I might, in some degree, consider 
as an object achieved. 

Round the central figure in the narrative, other characters will be found grouped, in sharp 
contrast—contrast, for the most part, in which I have endeavoured to make the element of 
humour mainly predominant. I have sought to impart this relief to the more serious passages in 
the book, not only because I believed myself to be justified in doing so by the laws of Art, but 
because experience Has taught me (what the experience of my readers will doubtless confirm) 
that there is no such moral phenomenon as unmixed tragedy to be found in the world around us. 
Look where we may, the dark threads and the light cross each other perpetually in the texture of 
human life. 

To pass from the Characters to the Story, it will be seen that the narrative related in these 
pages has been constructed on a plan which differs from the plan followed in my last novel, and 
in some other of my works published at an earlier date. The only Secret contained in this book 
is revealed midway in the first volume. From that point all the main events of the story are 
purposely foreshadowed before they take place—my present design being to rouse the reader’s 
interest in following the train of circumstances by which these foreseen events are brought about. 
In trying this new ground, I am not turning my back in doubt on the ground which I have 
passed over already. My one object in following a new course is to enlarge the range of my 
studies in the art of writing fiction, and to vary the form in which I make my appeal to the 
reader as attractively as I can. 

There is no need for me to add more to these few prefatory words than is here written. 
What I might otherwise have wished to say in this place, I have endeavoured to make the book 
itself say for me. 


Harley Street, November, 1862. 


A fortnight since, the man who wrote those words seven-and-twenty 
years ago, and toiled hard in the public service from then till now, died, 
and with his death, even before his funeral, there mingled with the 
public and private sorrow, a chorus of critical censure, or perhaps I should 
rather say of faint depreciation, such as is rarely heard at such a time, and 
of a man so famous. One writer of the newest and most vociferous 
school refused him all claim to the title of a great novelist; another 
declared he could not draw a character; a third explained that his work 
lacked all spontaneity; a fourth descanted on his errors of taste; a 
fifth pointed out his lack of humour; a sixth declared that not one of his 
books would live ten years; a seventh told us in, the Saturday Review, that 
the chief character he drew (Count Fosco, in the ‘Woman in White’) was 
a failure (how stupid of the public to have thought the contrary for thirty 
years !) ; coarseness, vulgarity, sensuality, impossibility, sensation, were one 
and all attributed to his work freely; and one writer made the most 
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marvellous discovery of all, namely, that he did not in the least under- 
stand his own characters, and made them act without adequate motive. 


Meanwhile the thought occurred to a few of us that it was strange that 
a writer so inferior should have attained such world-wide fame, should 
have been the trusted fellow-worker with that Charles Dickens of whom 
we Englishmen are so proud, and should, even when an old man, broken 
with disease and suffering, still hold his own with the reading public, not 


only in England, but in many lands ‘ayont the sea.’ 


Such facts were hardly explained by a little easy talk about the skill 
with which his plots were constructed, for a book is not a piece of 
mosaic, admirable for its ingenuity alone, and, to tell the truth frankly, 
nine-tenths of the reading public neither know nor care whether a plot 
be constructed well or ill. The hypothesis of plot construction simply 
did not explain the facts, and had to be abandoned. Was it possibly 
the case that the writer’s popularity and the critical censure sprang from 
the same or an allied cause? and if so, what was that cause? Could 
there be found in these novels any single quality inimitable by, or at 
all events usually unpossessed by other writers, and any defect from 
which the ordinary English novelist is free? and were both defect and 
quality such as would probably call down the Olympian fire from the 


Critical Heaven ? 


Before attempting to answer this question let us think for a moment, 
what is the necessary possession of a story-teller whose books are 
to become popular in other countries than his own, and through the 


medium of a foreign tongue ? 


At first sight we shall be tempted to say that the question of 
subject is all important; that the incidents should be such as are not 
wholly foreign to the experience of the alien nations; that there should 
be a comparative absence of local allusions and topics, such as are 
peculiar to the land of the author; and that the general sentiment of 


the story should not be an exclusively national one. 


As a matter of experience, however, we find that this is not the 
case. If we think, for instance, of the French novels which have been 
and are most popular, we shall be met with the infinite detail of 
Balzac and Zola, the local colour of Victor Hugo, the provincialisms of 
Georges Sand, the intensely Gallic sentiment of Dumas, Feuillet, and De 
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Musset, and the phases of Parisian and provincial social life which 
form the staple of the art of Daudet, Sardou, and Ohnet. 


But I think we do find, in all these authors who have stood the test of 
translation sufficiently long to enable us to say that their popularity is 
due to more than accident or a whim of fashion, that the local colour or 
detail, the sentiment or the social life, the provincialism or urbanism of the 
story must, if we are to accept it in a foreign tongue, be not an end in 
itself, but simply the vehicle of expressing some idea, some truth, which is 
common or interesting to all nations, and that in proportion as this 
truth, this idea, is valuable, originally stated, vitally bound up with the 
incidents narrated, so will the work retain its reader’s interest amidst scenes 
and people, and by the help of customs and incidents, of which he may 
know nothing, and care less. 


The secret of so much fine English artistic work remaining incompre- 
hensible to foreigners is, that we have too often neglected to found it upon 
a sufficiently far-reaching and unparochial idea. Over and over again do 
we find in English writers and English artists this neglect of the essential, 
in favour of the superficial The realism which stops short at the 
delineation of the outside of ‘the cup and platter,’ is a realism which is 
wholly and almost exclusively our national possession. There is a deep- 
seated distrust of ‘idea’ in the English character, which is as evident in 
our art as it is in our politics; and as we cannot live entirely upon 
disconnected and unsystematised facts, we take to bind them that which is 
the very antithesis of idea, namely convention. 


No doubt it saves a great deal of trouble to have a substitute for 
thought in the shape of some ready-made doctrine, to which, willy-nilly, 
circumstances must be shaped to fit. And in this our intellectual 
torpidity, we, consciously or unconsciously, have resented and do resent 
in our painting, as in our fiction (we hardly tolerate it even in our poetry) 
the introduction of novel views of life, and passion, and action, which have 
for their sanction thought and truth rather than usage and convention. 





But the novel, or unconventional ideas which we Englishmen dislike so 
much, are found by foreign readers a welcome change; with them they re- 
ceive the acceptance which we only give to methods we have ourselves 
proved to be sound, and the French, German, or Italian reader who once 
gains a safe foothold on the leading motive or idea of an English story, can 
easily surround it with such details of local colour, custom, or. incident 
—no matter how alien to his experience—as the sauthor may furnish. 
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Now, in this connection be pleased to look at the following tables, which 
give, with briefest notes of subject-matter, the titles of Wilkie Collins’s 
chief (and some of his minor) works. It will be easily seen therefrom, how 
fully justified I am in claiming for him an underlying purpose, idea, or 
theory which vitalises the story through which it is enforced, which gives 
to the work that cosmopolitanism which makes it readable alike in London 
and Paris, or New York or Yokohama, or Sydney or Timbuctoo, or 


wherever men and women meet, live, love, suffer, and enjoy. 


THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF WILKIE COLLINS. 


‘Biography of William Collins, R.A.’ 
(His father.) 
‘Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome’ : ‘ . 
An historical novel. A failure (his only one). 


“Rambles beyond Railways’ . 


Notes on a Cornish tour. 


“Basil: a Story of Modern Life’ . ° . ‘ ° 


A powerful story, with an unpleasant motive. Written as an 
autobiography of the hero, Essentially a tragedy, the oncoming 
calamity felt in every successive page more and more clearly. Note 
that in this first book there is no humorous relief whatever. 


“Hide and Seek’ . P ‘ , . * . , 


As tender and pathetic a story as Wilkie Collins ever wrote, and 
very full of humour. Here the motive of the tale is the study of the 
affliction of deafness and dumbness. It is remarkable that the 
author represents the compensations and alleviations of the calamity, 
more than its sorrows. Note also, that the author’s protests against 
conventional religion and Pharisaism here make their appearance for 


the first time. . 
“After Dark’ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 
A good collection of stories, with a connecting thread of narrative. 
“The Dead Secret’. . . . , , ° ° ‘ 


A study of character. Here blindness is treated on the same 
principle as in ‘ Hide and Seek.’ 


‘The Queen of Hearts’ ‘ ‘ P 


A collection of stories bound together with a narrative after the 
Charles Dickens fashion. Remark, however, that the intense 
dramatic realisation of Collins shows clearly in the vivid life here 
given to this narrative connecting-link, and that all the personages 
therein are careful and, in their way, elaborate character-studies, 


‘The Woman in White’. ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Kept Thackeray up all night to read; ran into seven editions in a 


few weeks, and probably excited greater public interest than any 
novel of even that period. 


1848 
1850 
1851 


1852 


1854 


1856 


1857 


1859 


1860 
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‘No Name’! , ‘ ‘ ‘ , . ‘ . 


On the whole the finest of Wilkie Collins’s works. There is in it 
no study of disease, no secret worth speaking of, and curiously little 
incident. The story hinges entirely on one character, Magdalen 
Vanstone, and she sustains the burden easily. Round her from the 
very first all the other characters are grouped, and it is worth notice 
that in. the opening chapter of the story, Wilkie Collins deliberately 
‘sets the stage’ for the entry of his heroine, just as might be done 
in the theatre: first the comedy of the servants, next the minor 
dramatis persone, all leading up to the sudden burst of action with 
which Magdalen ‘in another moment’ dashes ‘into view on the dingy 
old oaken stairs with the suddenness of a flash of light, and clearing 
the last three steps into the hall at a jump, presents herself breath- 
less in the breakfast-room to make the family circle complete.’ 


‘My Miscellanies’ : . . ‘ , R ‘ ° ‘ 


Sketches of various kinds. 





‘Armadale’ . : , , ; . ‘ ‘ ' P . 


A study of heredity, and the first appearance of the supernatural 
in Collins’s important novels. The most elaborate of the author’s works, 
and in some respects the most powerful. Specially notable for reveal- 
ing more clearly than in earlier books Collins’s descriptive power. 
See, for instance, the account here of the Norfolk Broads, with its 
underlying suggestion of mystery and terror; the description of 
the German watering-place, with the townswomen knitting and 
gossiping while they wait for the invalids; and, perhaps finest of 
all, the picture of the wrecked ship and the ‘Sound’ at night. 





‘The Moonstone’ . 


After ‘The Woman in White’ perhaps the most generally popular 
of his stories—a Chinese puzzle in literature, of which, perhaps, no 
reader has ever yet guessed the secret. Principally delightful, how- 
ever, for two characters—the old house-steward, Gabriel Betteredge, 
and the rose-growing Detéctive, Sergeant Cuff. Note that here again 
Collins returns to his medical and scientific experiences, and makes 
the irregular action of a narcotic the pivot of the whole book. 





‘Man and Wife’ 


The much-attacked attack upon the brutalising effect of athletic 
sports, or rather of the undue enthusiasm aroused by, and attention 
given to, athletic sports in England. Here in great measure the author 
not only lived to see the first criticism on his work reversed, but 
even to see the public growing to be of his mind with regard to this 
subject. Athletic sports as a means of arousing natural enthusiasm 
have had their day; they are now rightly regarded as good things in 
their place and in moderation. That here Wilkie Collins over-stated 
his case there is no doubt. But how far it was necessary at that time 
to so over-state it in order to gain a hearing, is difficult to say, This 
book has also a second aim, the exhibition of the injustice which 
may be caused by the present condition of the Scotch Marriage Laws, 


1 See also the Preface to ‘ No Name,’ quoted on page 208. 






1862 


1863 


1866 


1868 


1870 
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‘Poor Miss Finch’ 


A corresponding study of blindness (in a woman) to that of dumb- 
ness in ‘Hide and Seek.’ Note also the epilepsy and its cure, and 
their intimate relation to the plot. 


‘The New Magdalen’ 


A plea for the regeneration of a fallen woman, and for a more 
Christian view of political economy in so far as it is concerned with 
the labour question, 


‘The Law and the Lady’ 


Chiefly directed against the Scotch verdict of ‘Not proven,’ as 
‘Man and Wife’ was against the Scotch marriage laws. 


‘Two Destinies’ . 
A mystic tale, founded on the old notion of two souls destined 
from their birth for one another, 


‘The Haunted Hotel’ . P : , . : ? 


A weird but not wholly successful Venetian ghost story. 


‘The Fallen Leaves’. : J ; * : ? ‘ , 


A further advance in the direction of Socialism, and another and 
more daring treatment of the Social Evil question. Perhaps the most 
daring book from the Philistine point of view which has ever been 
published in England. 


/‘ A Rogue’s Life from his Birth to his Marriage’ 
‘The Black Robe’ 
‘Heart and Science’ 
‘I say No’ 

‘The Guilty River’ 


(A shilling dreadful.) 


‘The Evil Genius’ 


‘Little Novels’ 





\‘ The Legacy of Cain’ ‘ 

Of these later novels, fine in detail as several of them are, I 
would, here and now, be silent. Any adequate criticism of them, 
even in the shape of a note, would have to take account of the 
author’s failing power, and this is not the place or the time at which 
that can fitly be done. 


‘Blind Love.’ 

In course of publication, the last chapters being finished, accord- 
ing to Wilkie Collins’s scezario, by Mr. Walter Besant, this 
arrangement having been made some little time before the author's 
death. 


1879 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1886 


1886 
1887 
1887-8 
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MINOR WORKS OF WILKIE COLLINS. 





The following are some of the chief short stories, plays, and sketches 
published separately, chiefly in Household Words and All the Year 
Round :— 


STORIES. ‘Rambles beyond Railways.’ 
(A Tour in Cornwall.) 


Household Words. ‘The Dream Woman.’ 
(Subsequently rewritten and enlarged for reading in America.) 


‘Mr. Wray’s Cash-box.’ 
‘The Yellow Mask.’ 
‘A Terribly Strange Bed.’ 
‘Please Employ Major Namby.’ 





‘The Cruise of the Tomtit.’ 


‘John Jago’s Ghost.’ 
(Published first, I think, in America.) 
‘Miss or Mrs. ?’ 
(Holiday Number of Graphic or Jilustrated (?).) 
PLays. “The Woman in White.’ 
(Olympic Theatre. Successful, keeps the stage.) 
“The New Magdalen.’ 
(Olympic Theatre. Has been twice revived; very successful. 
“Man and Wife.’ 


(Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Successful, but not a good 
play, saved by Coghlan’s magnificent acting; Bancroft also 
was very good.) 





‘The Moonstone’ . , ° ° . 1887 


‘Miss Gwilt.’ 


(Version of ‘ Armadale,’ adapted chiefly by M. Regnier. 
Globe Theatre. Unsuccessful.) 


‘Rank and Riches’ ; . ‘ . 1883 
(Adelphi Theatre. A failure.) 


‘The Lighthouse’ and ‘ The Frozen Deep,’ 1856-7 


Both written for amateur performance, but played in semi- 
public, first at Tavistock House, and afterwards at the 
Gallery of Illustration, and both received with great enthu- 
siasm, partly, no doubt, owing to the acting of Charles 
Dickens ; but both are good forcible pieces, with plenty of 
strong situations. ‘The Lighthouse’ was afterwards 
played at the Olympic. ‘The Frozen Deep’ was played 
by special command before the Queen. 





1 Continental (translated) and American versions of these plays were subsequently pro- 
duced successfully, 
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We are now in a position, I think, to answer the question why it is 
that Wilkie Collins’ books are at once so popular with foreign readers, 
and so frequently sniffed at by literary critics. 


The reason being that nearly every one of them, and every one of the 
finest, is, as will be seen from the foregoing list, inspired by a single and 
important motive, is governed by one dominant idea, which is to the action 
of the characters and scenes of the story as is the principle of life in 
the human body, to the muscular and nerve action. 


Now, remember that the ordinary newspaper critic is by the very nature 
of his office bound to the conventions and prejudices of his public. To be 
in touch with them is a matter of life and death to him, for they are not 
only his critics, but maybe his executioners. The man who writes for 
the Zelegraph must write Telegraphese; the Zimes’ judgment must have 
the ring of Printing House Square; the Sfectator critic must be sober 
and well-intentioned, the Saturday Reviewer flippant and ‘nasty,’ and so 
on throughout the list. With each, the point of view of the paper isa 
convention which has to be deliberately adopted, which is a sine gua non 
of the critic’s obtaining a hearing. 


And in this convention the press critic is, despite himself, embedded 
like a fossil in a rock. He is at no liberty to play with ideas beyond a 
certain point—in some cases a point which is very quickly reached. But 
though he may not accept a new idea or theory, save where he will find 
his public at his back, he not only may, but must judge. Therefore it 
comes to pass naturally and inevitably that his first impulse is to condemn 
fresh departures. Safety, at all events, lies along the beaten highways; 
he will be pardoned for conventionalities—experto crede—but who can say 
whither a new doctrine may not take him? Why, for instance, should 
he pause to consider whether the essential teaching of Christianity is not 
embodied more in such a book as ‘The New Magdalen’ than in the view 
taken of that book by those religious persons who were honestly and 
painfully shocked at being asked to accept in nineteenth century practice, 
what they had only tolerated in theory in the Bible history? ‘Magdalen, 
yes, but keep her in the first century, please!’ Such was the meaning of 
the outcry many good folks made when this book appeared. ‘ Pardon her! 
Oh, by all means,’ but allow her to lead a happy, and if she deserves 
it, honoured life hereafter—‘never!’ and, above all, ‘p/ease don’t talk 
about her.’ Such was the popular verdict upon this book as expressed in 
the public journals. 
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I am very anxious to state this case with absolute impartiality, as I 
have been accused, and with some vehemence, of allowing my liking and 
respect for Mr. Wilkie Collins to run away with my critical judgment; but 
the evidence seems to me too strong to resist, that the undercurrent of - 
critical opposition and fault-finding, which was never absent from the recep- 
tion of this author’s works, had its origin in the causes above mentioned, 
and in the daring and logical grasp with which he seized the real meaning, 
intention, and scope of religious and moral laws, and while clinging fast to 
the spirit of Christianity, and the essential truths of moral action, refused 
to cloak his indignation and contempt for the artifices with which society 


and ministers of religion alike, too frequently seek to replace them. 


In his treatment of these subjects there can be little doubt that Wilkie 
Collins offended frequently and severely the prejudices of the sancti- 
monious as opposed to the religious public. The distinction between profes- 
sion and practice which this author habitually made, and his custom of 
refusing to honour religion save where it issued in deed as well as speech, 
were as a reproach to many, the more keen that the condemnation was 
pointed out briefly, and as it were, incidentally. No hint of apology, no 
token of regret, ever accompanied such passages. No moralising which 
might soften, even while it condemned, the divorce between Christianity 
as it should be, and Christianity as it is, was ever introduced. Rightly or 


wrongly, the author held the scales with every appearance of impartiality 


between those who professed and those who practised religion, and rightly 
or wrongly, he preached the doctrine that the only effective love of God 
came through a love of His creation, and was inseparable from mercy and 


truth, unselfishness, courage, and charity. 


That he had any reverence for the priesthood, as the priesthood, was 
certainly not the case, but it would be almost equally untrue to say that, 
so far as is shown in his books, he had any dislike. Good clergymen and 
bad, worldly and other-worldly, meet in his pages, and perhaps the best of 
all his clerical portraits is that of Julian Gray in ‘The New Magdalen,’ the 
noble socialist parson who made a respectable country parish ‘too hot to 
hold him’ by the ‘horrid proposal’ that the labourers should have ‘enough 
to eat.’ Those who saw and heard Frank Archer act this character 
when the play was first brought out, will agree that a finer dramatic 
portrait of the best class of Broad Churchman could scarcely be presented 


either by writer or player. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice how different was the 
treatment of Charles Dickens, to whom a clergyman must needs appear 
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either an impostor, or an angel of light—and generally, it must be 
confessed, in the former category. A partial exception should perhaps be 
made with regard to the Reverend Frank Mildmay in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
but the Reverend Frank is so exceedingly slight a sketch that he hardly 
counts—though no Dickens lover will forget him, and his delicious ‘ ““ We 
have orphans, I know,” he said thoughtfully, as though he would have added 
“in stock.”’ 


’Tis true that there is not to be found in our author’s novels much 
dilation on the deeper spiritual experience ; his characters act and suffer, 


they conquer or yield to temptation, but they rarely reflect. With thought 
which does not issue, which is not intended to issue, in action, Wilkie 
Collins, to the best of my belief, does not deal. Rarely if ever does he give 
the thoughts of his characters when those thoughts turn in the direction 


of spiritual things, and the few instances which I can call to mind of his 
doing this are not amongst his best work. Excelling in presenting us with 
a picture of a state of mind, especially in realising it by the help of 
physical surroundings, as, for instance, in the famous description of Mag- 
dalen Vanstone’s temptation to commit suicide, presently to be quoted, he 
distinctly declines to drop in the penny which would ‘set the machinery 
of his character’s thought in motion.’ He tells us, in the above instance, 
what she felt and what she did; he gives us a diorama, as it were, 
of the scene, and the passions and powers which fought within her, 


for, and against her. But he declines to analyse the mental aspect of the 
case, as apart from the physical. And the reason is obvious—if we grant 
him his point of view, namely, his desire for the utmost possible dramatic 


realisation of the scene. Fancy what we should feel if on the stage 
Magdalen were to stay her action to deliver a long soliloquy describ- 
ing her reflections. Well, to Wilkie Collins, his book is a stage. He 
states as much in one of his prefaces in so many words, saying that a 
novel is a drama narrated, just as a play is a drama acted. See, then, this 


being his point of view, whether the work is perfectly or imperfectly 
done—as follows :— 


It was past two o’clock when she shut herself up alone in her room. Her chair stood in 
its customary place by the toilette table. She sat down for a few minutes thoughtfully— 
then opened her letter to Norah, and turned to the end, where the blank space was left. 
The last lines written above the space ran thus: . . . ‘I have laid my whole heart bare 
to you; I have hidden nothing. It has come to this. The end I have toiled for, at such 
terrible cost to myself, is an end which I must reach or die. It is wickedness, madness, 
what you will—but it is so. There are now two journeys before me to choose between. If 
I can marry him—the journey to the church. If the profanation of myself is more than I 
can bear—the journey to the grave!’ 

Under that last sentence she wrote these lines :— 

‘My choice is made. If the cruel law will let you, lay me with my father and mother 
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in the churchyard at home. Farewell, my love! Be always innocent; be always happy. 
If Frank ever asks about me, say I died forgiving him. Don’t grieve long for me, Norah 
—I am not worth it.’ 

She sealed the letter, and addressed it to her sister. The tears gathered in her eyes as 
she laid it on the table. She waited until her sight was clear again, and then took the 
bank-notes once more from the little bag in her bosom. After wrapping them in a sheet of 
note-paper, she wrote Captain Wragge’s name on the enclosure, and added these words 
below it: ‘Lock the door of my room, and leave me till my sister comes. The money I 
promised you is in this. You are not to blame; it is my fault, and mine only. If you have 
any friendly remembrance of me, be kind to your wife for my sake.’ 

After placing the enclosure by the letter to Norah, she rose and looked round the room. 
Some few little things in it were not in their places. She set them in order, and drew 
the curtains on either side, at the head of her bed. Her own dress was the next object of 
her scrutiny. It was all as neat, as pure, as prettily arranged as ever. Nothing about her 
was disordered, but her hair. Some tresses had fallen loose on one side of her head; she 
carefully put them back in their places, with the help of her glass. ‘How pale I look!’ 
she thought, with a faint smile. ‘Shall I be paler still, when they find me in the 
morning ?’ 

She went straight to the place where the laudanum was hidden, and took it out. The 
bottle was so small, that it lay easily in the palm of her hand. She let it remain there 
for a little while, and stood looking at it. 

‘DEATH!’ she said. ‘In this drop of brown drink—DEATH!’ 

As the words passed her lips, an agony of unutterable horror seized on her in an instant. 
She crossed the room unsteadily with a maddening confusion in her head, with a suffocating 
anguish at her heart. She caught at the table to support herself. The faint clink of the 
bottle, as it fell harmlessly from her loosened grasp, and rolled against some porcelain 
object on the table, struck through her brain like the stroke of a knife. The sound of her 
own voice, sunk to a whisper—her voice only uttering that one word, Death—rushed in her 
ears like the rushing of a wind. She dragged herself to the bedside, and rested her head 
against it, sitting on the floor. ‘O, my life! my life!’ she thought; ‘what is my life 
worth, that I cling to it like this?’ 

An interval passed, and she felt her strength returning. She raised herself on her 
knees, and hid her face in the bed. She tried to pray—to pray to be forgiven for seeking 
the refuge of death. Frantic words burst from her lips—words which would have risen 
to cries, if she had not stifled them in the bed-clothes. She started to her feet ; despair 
strengthened her with a headlong fury against herself. In one moment she was back at 
the table; in another, the poison was once more in her hand. 

She removed the cork, and lifted the bottle to her mouth. ; 

At the first cold touch of the glass on her lips, her strong young life leapt up in her 
leaping blood, and fought with the whole frenzy of its loathing against the close terror of 
Death. Every active power in the exuberant vital force that was in her, rose in revolt 
against the destruction which her own will would fain have wreaked on her own life. She 
paused: for the second time, she paused in spite of herself. There, in the glorious per- 
fection of her youth and health—there, trembling on the verge of human existence, she 
stood; with the kiss of the Destroyer close at her lips, and Nature, faithful to its sacred 
trust, fighting for the salvation of her to the last. 

No word passed her lips. Her cheeks flushed deep; her breath came thick and fast. 
With the poison still in her hand, with the sense that she might faint in another moment, 
she made for the window, and threw back the curtain that covered it. 

The new day had risen. The broad grey dawn flowed in on her, over the quiet eastern sea. 

She saw the waters, heaving large and silent in the misty calm; she felt the fresh breath of 
the morning flutter cool on her face. Her strength returned; her mind cleared a little. At 
the sight of the sea, her memory recalled the walk in the garden, overnight, and the picture 
which her distempered fancy had painted on the black void. In thought, she saw the picture 
again—the murderer hurling the Spud of the plough into the air, and setting the life or death 
of the woman who had deserted him, on the hazard of the falling point. The infection of that 
terrible superstition seized on her mind, as suddenly as the new day had burst on her view. 
The promise of release which she saw in it from the horror of her own hesitation, roused the 
last energies of her despair. She resolved to end the struggle, by setting her life or death on 
the hazard of a chance. ; 

On what chance ? 
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The sea showed it to her. Dimly distinguishable through the mist, she saw a little fleet of 
coasting vessels slowly drifting towards the house, all following the same direction with the 
favouring set of the tide. In half an hour—perhaps in less—the fleet would have passed her 
window. The hands of her watch pointed to four o’clock. She seated herself close at the 
side of the window, with her back towards the quarter from which the vessels were drifting 
down on her—with the poison placed on the window-sill, and the watch on her lap. For one 
half-hour to come, she determined to wait there, and count the vessels as they went by. If, in 
that time, an even number passed her—the sign given should be a sign to live. If the uneven 
number prevailed—the end should be Death. 

With that final resolution, she rested her head against the window, and waited for the ships 
to pass. 

The first came; high, dark, and near in the mist; gliding silently over the silent sea. An 
interval—and the second followed, with the third close after it. Another interval, longer and 
longer drawn out—and nothing passed. She looked at her watch. Twelve minutes; and three 
ships. Three. 

The fourth came ; slower than the rest, larger than the rest, farther off in the mist than the 
rest. The interval followed; a long interval once more. Then the next vessel passed, darkest 
and nearest of all. Five. The next uneven number—Five. 

She looked at her watch again. Nineteen minutes; and five ships. Twenty minutes. 
Twenty-one, two, three—and no sixth vessel. Twenty-four; and the sixth came by. Twenty- 
five, twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight ; and the next uneven number—the fatal Seven— 
glided into view. Two minutes to the end of the half-hour. And seven ships. 

Twenty-nine; and nothing followed in the wake of the seventh ship. The minute-hand of 
the watch moved on half way to thirty—and still the white heaving sea was a misty blank. 
Without moving her head from the window, she took the poison in one hand, and raised the 
watch in the other. As the quick seconds counted each other out, her eyes, as quick as they, 
looked from the watch to the sea, from the sea to the watch—looked for the last time at the sea 
—and saw the EIGHTH ship. 

She never moved ; she never spoke, The death of thought, the death of feeling, seemed to 
have come to her already. She put back the poison mechanically on the ledge of the window; 
and watched, as in a dream, the ship gliding smoothly on its silent way—gliding till it melted 
dimly into shadow—gliding till it was lost in the mist. 

The strain on her mind relaxed, when the Messenger of Life had passed from her sight. 

‘ Providence ?’ she whispered faintly to herself. ‘ Or chance ?’ 

Her eyes closed, and her head fell back. When the sense of life returned to her, the 
morning sun was warm on her face—the blue heaven looked down on her—and the sea was 
a sea of gold. 

She fell on her knees at the window, and burst into tears. 


+ * * * * * * * * * * * 


Towards noon that day, the captain, waiting below stairs, and hearing no movement in 
Magdalen’s room, felt uneasy at the long silence. He desired the new maid to follow him 
upstairs; and, pointing to the door, told her to go in softly, and see whether her mistress was 
awake. 

The maid entered the room; remained there a moment; and came out again, closing the 
door gently. 

‘She looks beautiful, sir,’ said the girl; ‘and she’s sleeping as quietly as a new-born 
child.’ 


Here we see that as much of the mental process as is necessary to 
explain or elucidate the act which is to follow, is given not only freely, but 
with a keenness of insight and compression of meaning which reveals, as if 
by a lightning flash, the motives at work, but where a fuller analysis would 
delineate the mental process for us in its entirety, or at least endeavour to 
do so, Wilkie Collins, I believe entirely by choice, and at the bidding of his 
unequalled dramatic instinct, proceeds with his story, as an American 
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would say, ‘straight away.’ Few instances of this could be given more 
typical, and in some sense more pathetic, than the momentary repentance 
of Captain Wragge when he is assisting Magdalen to marry Noel 
Vanstone; and this, too, had we space, is worthy of quotation as 
showing one very marked peculiarity of our author, the delight, namely, 
with which he fastens upon any little trait of good which he can find in 
accordance with the character of his most erring dramatis persone. 


Indeed, is it not absurd to say that the man who could conceive Captain 
Wragge, Count Fosco, Gabriel Betteredge, Sergeant Cuff, Mr. Pedgift, 
Bashwood, Midwinter, and Miss Gwilt, could not have drawn any number 
of character portraits had he so desired, for these are character-sketches 
of the most vivid kind. Indeed, there are few novels so full of real 
characters as are these of Wilkie Collins, though the individuality is such 
as that of the landscape we note from the carriage window as the train 
sweeps us along by hill, stream, and valley. 


How do you, Count Fosco? How do, Miss Halcombe? How do, 
Signor Pesca? And so, with a hurried hand-shake as the train moves on, 
we meet and part, and meet again with the people in these books, continually 
knowing them a little better, but never having full opportunity to become 
quite intimate with them. For in these novels there is no time to 
linger; criticism has forgotten that. 


Moreover, critics, and after them the public, are accustomed to use the 


words character and character in that half false, wholly irritating, theatrical 
sense which means an elaborate ‘make up,’ an exaggeration of two or 
three physical peculiarities, an exhibition of eccentricity in some form or 
another. Captain Cuttle is a character, according to this view, but 
Mr. Dombey is not; ‘our Tippins’ (in ‘Our Mutual Friend’), but neither 
Mortimer nor Eugene; Bella’s ‘ Ma,’ but not Bella herself. 


A review I read the other day insisted very strongly upon this point, and 
dwelled upon the inferiority of Captain Wragge (‘No Name’) to Mr. Jingle. 
It would have been just as much to the purpose, in the present writer’s 
opinion, to have compared the character of ‘Hamlet’ with that of 
the first player, one the pivot of the play, the other almost an 
automaton, whose mission is simply to advance the business quickly, 
and as pleasantly as possible. The example is not a good one, but 
it may perhaps be permitted to serve to point out the confusion 
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frequently made between the two chief methods of fiction—one that 
which tells a story by help of certain dramatis persone ; the other which 
shows us certain dramatis persone through the medium of a story. 
Where, in the name of all common sense, is the point of making comparison 
between people taken out of stories, where the aim of the novelists has had 
nothing in common ? 


The truth is with respect to Dickens’s works, that the wit, the know- 
ledge, the fascination of the man blinded us (happily, and long may it 
do so) to his exaggerations, and taught us to think that character and 
eccentricity are the same things. One sees the detrimental effect of such 
mistake in the oft-quoted name of Mrs. Poyser, as the most notable of 
George Eliot’s characters, whereas, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Poyser 
is almost less known to us than any character in Adam Bede. We 
know a lot about the superficial Mrs. Poyser, with her quick temper 
and quicker epigrams, but the real character of the woman—that is the 
woman’ herself—is but little revealed. 


Let us look yet once more at the comparison, which is after all the 
right one to make, between the works of the novelist who has just left 


us and that of his great friend Charles Dickens. 


A few points are pretty obvious; the scale of the work, for instance, 
was of course immeasurably greater in the author of ‘ Pickwick;’ not 
only did he fill a wider canvas with more figures, but he ‘kept them 
going’ better. We feel when a character disappears for a time from 
a Dickens’ story, almost a sense of personal loss—of injury. When 
Walter comes back safely in ‘Dombey and Son’ we, so to speak, clap 
our hands, and say ‘Now we shall all go on right again.’ And this is 
not in the least affected by the fact that Walter is a shockingly uninterest- 
ing person, the veriest walking gentleman of a hero. He is colourless 
and rather irritating, but he’s ¢here—alive—real and bound up with all 
our other interests in the book. We want him, in fact, because Florence 
wants him, and Cap’n Cuttle wants him, and even Bunsby, and in a 
different way ‘Toots’ also. 


But (with a possible exception in favour of poor addle-headed Mrs. 
Wragge) this notion of personal fondness for, and life with, the people in 
the story, does not often come to us through Wilkie Collins ; we can’t leave 
his books, but we can leave and be left by his people; they appeal to our 


sympathy and our interest, but not to our personal affection. Somehow 
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our attention is too much taken up with what they do, to care very deeply 
for what they ave. Of course there are exceptions; Magdalen Vanstone 
is to the present writer a notable one, a very lovely study of girlish 
beauty, innocence, impulse, and error, and subsequently of sin, suffering, 
endurance, and repentance. I know no woman character in English 
fiction studied more delicately, sympathetically, or thoroughly. For we 
have half her lifetime given us; we see her from the first flush of her 
joyous youth, to the culminating days of her erring womanhood; during 
the whole of that time she is hardly out of our sight, and never loses 
her hold upon our sympathy. 


To this essay, if such it may be called, a few words of apology are 
imperatively necessary, not only for its extreme imperfection as a literary 
estimate of Wilkie Collins, but for the controversial tone adopted here and 
there, and in the present instance and at the present time most unwillingly, 
by the writer.. Owing to private circumstances, I have barely had a clear day 
to write the paper, and those who are accustomed to write will know, and 
those who are unaccustomed will, I think, readily believe, that a review 
article requires more than this for its adequate execution, even though the 
subject be one with which the author is well acquainted. For all errors, 
therefore, of fact or manner I pray the readers of the UNIVERSAL 
Review to have me in this instance excused. And as regards the contro- 
versial tone—not, I hope, too bitter—it has been forced upon me by the 


injustice shown to Wilkie Collins by a certain class of critics, both during 


life, and at the very first moments when his friends and admirers were 
suffering from his death. No more grudging estimate of a great writer’s 
powers, no more prejudiced and superficial literary criticism of his works, has, 
in my opinion, issued from the critical London journals for many a long year ; 
and several papers, notably the Daily Telegraph (that purist in literary 
style !), have gone out of their way to slight the genius of, and to condemn the 
proposal to erect some memorial to our great novelist, as though the art of 
fiction was one for which public recognition was most improper and 
scandalous. Much of this animosity and injustice sprang from motives 
sufficiently explicable to those who are behind the scenes; much too, I fear, 
was due to the fact that it was the present writer who had ventured, after 
consultation with the most trusted friends of the late novelist, to form a 
committee, and raise a fund for the purpose of this memorial; for the log- 
rollers are very vocal, and the proposition to honour one who did not belong 
to their clique, or share their mutual admiration theories and practice, neces- 
sarily vexed them. So Mr. Andrew Lang, who, for the past two or three 
years, has found a fertile source of amusement and income in writing con- 
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tinual (and unanswered) most offensive personalities about the present 
writer, gets up, of course anonymously, in the Saturday Review, and sneers 
down Wilkie Collins for the purpose of dragging in a gibe at my expense.’ 


But while much of the critical opinion was prejudiced and unfair, much 
was indubitably honest, though I think mistaken, and my endeavour in 
the foregoing paper has been to show, both from the novels themselves 
and from the state of literature, criticism, and social and religious 
convention at the present day, how this erroneous opinion has come to be 
formed, and how much of it is founded upon fact. 


It might perhaps be thought that the admirers of a novelist whose 
literary ability was ranked most highly by such experts as Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Reade, in the past, and Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
George Meredith, Besant, Hardy, Baring-Gould, Hall Caine, and Lucas Malet 
in the present, might afford to neglect the anonymous judgment of the press, 
especially since the unanimous opinion of the readers of fiction was upon 
his side ; but experience shows that nowadays the combined force of the 
public journals is, through its multiplication of opinion, almost irresistible, 
and it was, therefore, necessary to show, however imperfectly, immediately, 
that in this instance the public who have read Collins’s novels for nearly 
fifty years, and read them still, were, and are, right in so doing, and 
that Thackeray, Dickens, and Reade were right in honouring this 


author as an equal, as well as in loving him as a friend. 


I cannot think that the great reading public for whom alone Collins 
worked, whom alone he cared to please, will refuse to honour him now 
that he can please them no more. I will not believe till every effort has 
been tried that there is not enough justice, to say nothing of gratitude, 
amongst Englishmen to recognise the public debt of such long service. If 
it be so, so much the worse for us—the worse for our hearts and the 
worse for our judgments; the worse, too, for our art in the future, when 
workers come to know, that, ‘living or dead, fate is still unjust to them,’ 
as to that pair of lovers of whom Charles Reade told us the history. 


So far, tired, stupid, and controversial, I have written what seemed 
necessary to say from the critical point of view. Let me now, in these 


1 To be quite just even to Mr. Lang, he was in ¢his single instance not entirely unprovoked, 
for in a hastily written letter to the Pall Mall Gazette I had referred to the Long (if not Lang) 
firm of critics in anything but complimentary terms. For in truth one does get very sick of 
them and their perpetual self-laudations.—H. Q. 


Q2 
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last pages of my notice, say a few words, which I think will find an echo 
in the. hearts of many literary and artistic friends, of the personal 
qualities of the author whose death we deplore. 


That Wilkie Collins was a great (one of the greatest) novelists we 
know ; we, who have studied his works, have marked their range and power, 
their sincerity of purpose, their perfection of expression; but we know 
more than this, we know that in an age of self-advertisement, 
jealousy, and pretence, he was a type—not without faults, but still 
a type—of a genuine, kind-hearted, helpful-to-others man. He had 
blood, as well as brains, generosity, as well as intelligence, artistic 
pride and purpose in his work, as well as popular success. Well, as he 
could do his work, that work was done; truly and rightly as he could 
think, he wrote ; and in the pride of his craftsmanship and the security of a 
few faithful friends he lived his life, seeking for no reward of public appre- 
ciation or honour that did not come to him legitimately, and incidentally 
from the performance of his art. Perhaps, as I have said elsewhere, it 7s 
a little thing to have written stories so well that the whole world listened 
to them gladly for forty years, and listens to them still. Let us grant to 
the Daily Telegraph and the Saturday Review, and the Zolaists and the 
ballade-mongers, that it was a little thing; but very certainly it was not 
a little thing to remain unspoiled through fame and censure, through 
popularity and neglect, through youth and age, through the long years 
when famous friend after friend passed away and left him lingering here, 
still toiling in the service of his art, and still to keep that fresh, unspotted, 
kindly heart with which he had won his way to equality of friendship 
and honour with those great dead writers from whom the critics would 
to-day disassociate him. Men and women write to me in a confidence 
which I must respect, and tell me the same story of how unselfishly 
this man helped them when they were young and struggling. I, whom 
the journalistic world is always calling cynical and contemptuous, know 
how, with no slightest call upon him, towards the end of his life, jaded, 
suffering, and with but insufficient strength for his daily work, he helped 
me freely, unaffectedly, and continually ; and when I read, as I have read 
lately in paper after paper, from writers who are unworthy in a literary, 
much less in a personal sense, to unlace the latchet of his shoe, that 


this was a man whom the nation should mot honour, I wonder, indeed, 


where honour should be bestowed by a nation upon an artist, if not here— 
where world-wide fame, unsparing artistic effort and achievement from 


youth to age, united with a private life which respected alike the sanctities 
of friendship, the claims of literary brotherhood, the duties of mercy, 
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charity, and truth, the obligation to speak in censure of every worldly 
convention that made for unrighteousness, affectation, or injustice. 
‘Whether it be wise in men to do such deeds I do not know; at least 
it is wise in States to honour them.’ So, or in some such fashion, spoke 
Sir William Temple, and his words apply well here. ‘A sensation novelist 
only.’ Yes, if you will have it so; but a novelist whose sensations 
never exalted an unworthy cause, whose tongue never faltered in obedience 
to public whim, and whose words pleaded the cause of suffering humanity, 
of the animal creation, of all things and people against whom the self- 
righteous, the unthinking, and the cruel are wont to be banded together. 


From one point of view it matters not much—not a whit—whether 
England says, in raising some remembrance to him, This is one of those 
sons of whom I am proud—but to England it matters much. She can re- 
ceive honour from him, from her dead writer, in bestowing, even now, that 
recognition which in another land would have been given in life, or she 
can stand on one side and ignore the claim, and refuse for the last time the 
tardy recompense. At least this man’s monument is secure, even though it 
be not builded at St. Paul’s or Westminster, for it stands firm in the 
hearts of his friends, in each unselfish humanitarian impulse which 
inspired his pen, and in the pleasure he has given to millions for well- 
nigh half a century. That it should have been left to me, the youngest 
of his disciples, to plead, and possibly plead in vain, his claims upon our 
national regard, is surprising and pitiable enough; but so it is, and I 
trust that the older and more famous men, whose words would have 
carried more weight, will have patience with the inadequacy of mine, 
for at least the plea is genuine. For thirty years I have honoured and 
enjoyed his work, for a few too brief years 1 have known and loved 
the man, and if I have succeeded in even making one Englishman feel 
more gratefully towards the last of our great novelists, I shall be able 
to bear without repining the many sneers and insults which have been 
levelled at me during the past few days for seeking to give him this last 
poor honour of remembrance. 

HARRY QUILTER. 
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On Translating Homer 


VER and anon the world receives from some bright spirit a tiny 
golden book—some Longinus on the ‘Sublime,’ or Mill on 
* Liberty ’—to which little can be added, and from which little can be 
taken away, in which the main outlines of the subject are perceived to 
have been traced for all time by the hand of a master. Such—but for a 
few unfortunate infringements of literary decorum—is Matthew Arnold’s 
trio of lectures ‘On Translating Homer,’ where the main conditions of 
success in Homeric translation are laid down with such clearness, decision, 
and demonstrative cogency that the translator who fails through neglect 
of them is without excuse. Let him, says Mr. Arnold, be above all pene- 
trated by a sense of four qualities in his author. Homer is (1) eminently 
rapid; (2) eminently plain and direct, both in his syntax and his words; 
(3) eminently plain and direct in his matter and ideas; and (4) eminently 
noble. These are indeed the four cardinal points, like the four silver 
swans which, in Pope’s ‘Temple of Fame,’ upbear the chariot of 
Pindar. 


Since the publication of Mr. Arnold’s lectures in 1861, few translators 
of the ‘Iliad,’ it may be hoped, have gone to work without pondering his 
precepts, while the number of attempts must have astonished him. He 
seems to think it somewhat remarkable that within the last ten years before 
he wrote two fresh translations of the ‘Iliad’ should have appeared in 
England. Since 1861 twelve have been published, some of which, especially 
those by Way, Blackie, and Worsley, are in various respects an advance 
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upon anything accomplished before. And yet, with all the native power 
of these real poets, and all the aid Mr. Arnold has given them, Pope is not 
dethroned. A version which is in many respects a travesty of the ‘ Iliad’ 


remains the national version. Landor, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Mr. 


Arnold himself, have imbued our literature with the Hellenic spirit, and 
made it notorious to all that whatever else Pope may be, he is not a Greek. 
And yet his verses continue the possession of the nation, while the rest 


are only for scholars and amateurs. Surely this is not creditable. Pope’s 
‘Tliad,’ indeed, neither should nor can sink into oblivion ; it will always live 
as a great example of the energy and resource of the English language. But 
it is not a satisfactory reflection that while the standard versions of all other 
languages approximate more or less closely to the spirit of Homer, that of 
ours alone is hopelessly and ostentatiously alienated from it. Several 
reasons have been assigned, but their collective force is only adequate to a 
partial solution of the problem. It is no doubt true that, with all his 
faults, Pope is the greatest English poet who has as yet essayed Homeric 
translation on any considerable scale. It is also true that his best qualities, 
fire and vigour, are those beyond all others essential to the translator of 
Homer, the absence of which can. be compensated by no other virtue, and 
whose presence covers a multitude of sins. Much must also be allowed 
for the prestige of his great name and the long period during which he 
reigned without a rival. But all these considerations scarcely account for, 
much less do they excuse, the supremacy of a work so entirely in the spirit 
of the age of Queen Anne, long after we have learned what really is the 
spirit of Homer. 


The host of translators, then, who have arisen since Pope, differing 
among each other in so many respects, agree in this, that they have failed 
to supersede him. If any other circumstance in which they all agree could 
be found, it might be worth considering whether the latter fact did not 
afford the key to the former. 


Is there such a circumstance? There is. With the single exception 
of Sotheby, who is such a mere echo of Pope that Mr. Arnold justly 
refuses his version the right to exist, Pope’s successors have been 
unanimous in one respect. They have repudiated his metre. They have 
tried blank verse, hexameter rhymed and unrhymed, ballad measures, 
nondescripts, the metre of Spenser and the metre of Scott, but never the 
heroic couplet. This alone might justify the conjecture that the cause of 
failure lies here, and we believe that this proposition can be established as 
firmly as is possible in the case of a merely zsthetic question. To effect 
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this we must show that objections lie against the metrical forms preferred 
by modern translators, which incapacitate each and all of these from 
properly representing Homer. We must next show that these objections 
do not apply to heroic rhyme, and that the disesteem under which 
it labours is owing to its being confounded with the particular form 
of it exhibited by Pope. This latter proposition is evident when once 
pointed out, but Pope’s form not being the one we advocate, and no 
specimen of a freer treatment existing except Chapman’s antiquated version 
of the ‘Odyssey,’ we shall be constrained to follow Mr. Arnold’s example, 
and essay translation ourselves. 


It. would be impossible to examine every metrical form which 
translators may have chosen to adopt, and some are manifestly incapable of 
being discussed to any useful purpose. Supposing, for instance, which we 
utterly refuse to admit, that the ideal translation were one in the manner 
of Spenser or of Scott, it would still be apparent that a Spenserian or 
Scottish translation was not a feat that could bear repetition. Worsley’s 
Spenserian version leaves no room for rivalry, and an equally perfect 
example of Scott’s manner, should such ever be produced, will bar the way 
against every other. These and similar forms, therefore, may be left out of 
consideration. There are only four forms at once legitimate in themselves 
and admitting of indefinitely varied experiment—blank verse, the English 
hexameter, whether on the Greek model or in Mr. Way's adaptation, the 
ballad Alexandrine, and the heroic couplet. 


At first sight, plain blank verse would seem both the easiest metre in 
which Homer can be translated, and the best adapted to reflect his dignity 
and simplicity. It is unquestionably true that the bare meaning of Homer 
can be better conveyed in this than in any rhymed metre. But on the 
other hand, although blank verse is the easiest metre to write, it is the 
most difficult to write well. What is still more to the point, bad blank 
verse is in our language a better medium for rendering Homer’s manner 
than good blank verse. The reason is that the majesty and music of 
good English blank verse (and in skilful hands no metrical form is more 
majestic or more musical) depend in great measure upon variety of 
pause. To be frequently varied, the pauses must themselves be frequent ; 
hence the movement of the finest English blank verse is slow. Homer, 
on the other hand, as Mr. Arnold truly tells us, is ‘eminently rapid.’ To 
render Homer into the blank verse of Milton or Coleridge, therefore, is 
to transpose him into another key, and.a key as unsuitable for his - subject 
as the burden of ‘In Memoriam’ would be for the substance of ‘ Ye 
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Mariners of England.’ The Homeric hexameter cannot be better de- 
scribed and exemplified than in Schlegel’s couplet, thus rendered by 
Coleridge :— 


Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows ; 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean. 


How does this description agree with an average specimen of noble 
English blank verse ? 
Though ne’er yet 

Thou hast unveiled Thy inmost sanctuary, 

Enough from incommunicable dream, 

And twilight phantasms, and deep noon-day thought, 

Has shone within me, that, serenely still, 

And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 

Suspended in the solitary dome 

Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent ; that my strain 

May modulate with murmurs of the air, 

And motions of the forests and the sea, 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 

Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 


The ear accustomed to harmony like this will be satisfied with nothing 
inferior, but to demand it is to demand something quite un-Homeric. If, 
on the other hand, blank verse is not thus artfully solemnised with variety 
of cadence, it becomes mere prose cut into lengths. The blank verse 
translator of Homer, therefore, is in an inextricable dilemma. If, like 
Cowper, he frames his verse on the Miltonic model, he may write finely, 
but he cannot write Homer; he may give Homer’s verbal meaning with 
perfect accuracy, but he steeps it in a colour most alien to its own. If, on 
the other hand, like Lord Derby, he writes a plain, straightforward blank 
verse, neither harsh nor musical, he does not, indeed, hide Homer from the 


reader ; on the contrary, he disarrays him of his singing robes. 


The English hexameter, advocated and exemplified by Mr. Arnold 
himself, has several obvious advantages. It is the best adapted of any 
metre to reproduce the movement of Homer’s verse, and his syntax; it 
usually admits of line being rendered for line ; and it seems to be Homer’s 
own metre. It must be granted that a poet should be rendered in his own 
metre whenever possible; but the truth is that in the case of Homer this 
is not possible, that the English hexameter, unless when converted, as Mr. 
Way converts it, into a semi-lyrical metre, resembles the Greek as draughts 
resemble chess, or a Jew’s harp the harp hung upon the willows of 
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Babylon. The Greek hexameter, as most of our readers are no doubt 
aware, consists of two descriptions of metrical feet—the dactyl, composed 
of one long syllable followed by two short ones; and the spondee, com- 
posed of two consecutive long syllables. One long syllable being equal to 
two short ones, the time occupied by these feet is the same. In English 
accent takes the place of metrical quantity, and the definition of the dactyl 
becomes, one accented syllable followed by two unaccented ones ; and of 
the spondee, two strongly accented syllables in succession. Now the 
English hexameter cannot, like the Greek, consist of dactyls and spondees, 
for the conclusive reason that there are hardly any spondees in the 
language. Mr. Arnold says that ‘the translator must learn to use 
spondees freely ;’ but, subjoins Mrs. Glasse, first catch your spondee. It 
requires infinite care and art to bring two equally accented syllables 
together in English. How difficult it is we may see by the very lines with 
which Coleridge endeavoured to exemplify the spondee— 


From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow Spondee stalks, strong foot, yet ill able 
Ever to come up with Dactyl trisyllable. 


In the first line not one foot is a spondee, all are iambi. In the second 
the poet does manage to get three spondees and a half together, after which 
unexampled feat he skips with alacrity into the dactyl. The place of the 
spondee in the English hexameter is generally occupied by the trochee, 
consisting in English of one accented syllable followed by an unaccented 
one, Of all feet this is the most saltatory (‘Trip it lightly as you go, On the 
gay fantastic toe’), and its usurpation of the place of the weighty spondee 
bereaves the measure of its dignity, and destroys the isochrony, or equiva- 
lence of the feet in time, which is the very life of it. ‘This is a galloping 
measure, a hop, and a trot, and a gallop,’ says Coleridge of his own hexa- 
meters. Even the dactyl, though congenial to our language, is continually 
getting transformed into something else by the conflux of monosyllables 
in this monosyllabic tongue, on which the stress will not fall as the poet 
means it to fall. In the few specimens presented by Mr. Arnold we have 
many such juxtapositions as ‘Woman, I,’ ‘if like a,’ ‘sees thy tears,’ none 
of which are dactyls. The German translators, it must be admitted, have 
succeeded well, notwithstanding similar metrical disabilities,’ but they have 
the vast advantage of a polysyllabic language, which gives something of the 
grand roll and booming music of the Homeric hexameter. These are the 


1 The German hexameter, nevertheless, has been severely criticised in its own country :— 


‘In Weimar und Jena macht man die Hexameterwie den : 
Und die Pentameter sind noch viel erbirmlicher.’ 
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most vital points, and, in our judgment, the indispensable effect can only be 
obtained by recourse to a music unknown to Homer, the music of rhyme. 


Blank verse is obviously incapable of this music, but is the hexameter ? 
It is not; by simply removing the last syllable we convert the English 
hexameter into a lyrical measure of fine quality. The discovery, or at 
least the first important application of it, is Lord Tennyson’s. Scores of 
lines in ‘Maud’ are on this pattern :— 


Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek ? 


If instead of ‘meek’ the poet had written ‘placid,’ he would have 
given us a perfect English hexameter; as it is, his lyrical line is nothing 
but the hexameter, thought so especially epic, deprived of its final syllable, 
and made to rhyme with the next line but one. Mr. Way, by far the most 
spirited, and, except Worsley, the most poetical among the recent trans- 
lators of Homer, has adopted this hint, largely profiting at the same time 
by the example of our great modern master of impetuous and sonorous 
versification, Mr. Swinburne. He has immensely augmented the sonority 
and compass of the verse by giving it rhyme, which usually involves the 
docking of the final syllable, and no longer trying to avail himself exclu- 
sively of dactyls and spondees, but using anapzsts or any other foot 
which takes an equal time in pronunciation. When such feet creep into 
a professedly dactylic hexameter the effect is bad, for we know that they 
are there in spite of the poet ; when the necessity is frankly accepted it is 
quite another thing. Mr. Way’s rhymed and curtailed metre (which is 
also that of Mr. Morris’s ‘Sigurd,’ and of Morris and Way’s transla- 
tions of the ‘ Odyssey’) constitutes not only an improvement upon 
the hexameter of the classical pattern, but also upon another leading can- 
didate for public favour, the old Alexandrine or ballad metre, so frequently 
recommended as the best for Homeric translation, and which undoubtedly 
possesses strong claims. The superiority of Mr. Way’s form, neverthe- 
less, becomes apparent upon comparison with the best representatives of 
the ballad form, Chapman and Professor Blackie :— 


The spirit I first did breathe 
Did never teach me that ; much less, since the contempt of death 
Was settled in me, and my mind knew what a worthy was, 
Whose office is to lead in fight, and give no danger pass 
Without improvement. In the fire must Hector’s trial shine ; 
Here must his country, father, friends be in him made divine. 


Fine lines, but whose strength is less like the free sweep of the rolling 
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sea itself than the energy of the strong swimmer that buffets it. Professor 
Blackie is smoother, but gets perilously near sing-song :— 


Thus he ; and stout Tydides his broad shoulders flung around 

A huge and tawny lion’s hide, that reached down to the ground ; 

Then seized his spear, and forth he went, and round the warlike pair 
Whom Nestor named, and through the camp with urgent feet did bear. 


Each of these lines might perfectly well be divided into two, and would 
then appear fitter for the guitar than the harp. But Mr. Way’s line is like 
the hexameter it represents, a metrical unit :— 


Aias, ’tis one of the gods which abide on Olympus’ height, 

That in shape of the prophet commandeth that here by the galleys we fight. 
Of a truth no Kalchas is this, no bird-seer taught by a god, 

For I followed the gleam of his ankles, the flash of his feet as they trod 
When he turned him away—the signs of a god no man may mistake. 

Yea, and within this breast of mine is my spirit awake, 

And it yearneth for fight, and battleward straineth yet more than before ; 

In my feet is the fury of onset; mine hands are afire for the war. 


Lines like these have indeed the clash and ring of the original, and 
half the effect is due to the happy employment of rhyme. 


Mr. Way has thus. manifestly made a great advance upon hexametric 
and ballad metre, and yet if, with all his fire and passion, an undeniable 
tinge of eccentricity detracts from the merit of. his noble version, the 
fault appears to us to lie in this very point of metre. His is a dangerous 
form, because it almost inevitably suggests to the translator that Homer is 
more archaic than is really the case. Writing in a style so nearly akin to 
that of the ballad, he is tempted to make Homer a minstrel rather than a 
poet. What would be right if he were working upon the lays out of which 
the ‘ Iliad’ originated is wrong when one is dealing with the consummate work 
of a great poetical artist. If the translator forgets this he becomes archaic, 
and if he becomes archaic he is lost. No translation will ever establish 
itself that is not alive with the vitality of its own age. Something of an 
antique cast is indeed essential, but it must never be forgotten that Homer 
is a bard for all time ; and that if, in one sense the oldest of the poets, he is 
in another the youngest. The rust of antiquity, happily, has not eaten very 
deeply into Mr. Way’s diction, but the charm of his version is undoubtedly 
impaired by the constant recurrence of such oddities as ‘onset-yell,’ 
‘maddened up,’ ‘battle-stay,’ ‘ outrage-wild,’ ‘get them aback,’ and 
the affectation of such comparatively legitimate, still local or obsolescent 
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expressions as ‘garth,’ ‘forthright.’ These blemishes would not have 
existed if Mr. Way had been writing in blank verse or heroic rhyme ; 
and if his metre really tends to generate them, this is a heavy deduction 
from its incontestable merits. 


We have now arrived by an exhaustive process at the rhymed heroic 
metre, which Mr. Arnold allows to be one of the possible metres for a trans- 
lator of Homer. We will not say the heroic couplet, for the neglect of 
this noble and national form of verse, not merely in translation but in 
original composition, is probably due to its association with the couplet of 
Pope. Pope’s versification is, indeed, an affair of couplets; he strictly 
confines the verse to the distich, and not only rejects the variety he might 
have obtained by the free use of the triplet and Alexandrine, but strives to 
make every couplet the counterpart of its fellows. If he had not been a 
great poet, endowed with more fire.and animation than any other Homeric 
translator except Chapman and Way, the result would have been a dull 
monotony; as it is, he is spirited enough, but with the spirit of a 
Dryden rather than of a Homer, not so much epic as epigrammatic. But 
why assume that Pope’s polished pattern has superseded every other form 
of the heroic couplet, when it has been rejected by the more distinguished 
of his successors? If Byron copied him in the ‘ Corsair,’ Keats went to 
Dryden for a model when writing ‘Lamia,’ and the versification of Mr. 
Morris’s ‘ Jason’ is nearly the same as that one of the first examples of 
English Homeric translation, Chapman’s ‘Odyssey.’ It is not generally 
remembered that in this, his second attempt, Chapman resumed the 
Alexandrine for the heroic line, and that the greatest of English critics, 
Coleridge, commended him for doing so, and wished that he had executed 
his ‘Iliad’ on the same plan. ‘When,’ says his editor, Hooper, ‘the ear 
has become habituated to the rhythm, there is a dramatic power about 
Chapman’s “ Odyssey ” that has not been attained by any subsequent trans- 
lator.’ It is indeed true that Chapman and Morris’s pattern of the heroic 
metre (which is substantially the same as that of ‘ Endymion’), however 
admirable for metrical romance, does not quite attain the dignity of 
epic. It is too picturesquely vagrant, too free and easy, carries 
variety of pause to excess, is not sufficiently concentrated and energetic. 
What we want is something intermediate between it and the sonorous 
passion of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Anactoria,’ unsurpassable as poetic decla- 
mation, but fitter for the translator of Lucan and Juvenal than of 
Homer. Could we have such a form, varied with the triplet and 
Alexandrine, which Dryden used so effectively, and wielded by a trans- 
lator not inferior to Pope or Way in poetical spirit, we should have 
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something possessing all the claims to popularity which keep Pope’s at 
the head of English versions, and admitting of strict fidelity to that 
Greek spirit of which Pope had not the most remote perception. Nothing 
in our language is or can be more deeply imbued with this spirit than 
Shelley’s versions of the minor Homeric hymns, executed in heroic metre. 


‘ It must be admitted that the movement of the. Homeric verse is imperfectly 
represented by English heroics, and that the recurring rhymes tend to 
confine, as with river-banks, what in the original is limitless as ocean. 
But the alternative thus presented to us, the use of the English hexameter 


on the Greek model, we have already seen to be unacceptable; and if 
Mr. Way’s semi-lyrical hexameter version does not establish itself, a 
question which we admit to be still sab judice, it will at least not easily be 
superseded by another on the same plan. The field for the translator in 


heroic verse is more open. 


Of the specimens appended we shall not be expected to say much. 
It will be remembered that they are mainly offered as contributions to the 


metrical department of the subject, and that their right to existence is 


vindicated if they are satisfactory on this point alone. If we endeavoured 
to enumerate the other requisites of a successful version we should 
speedily affect the reader as Imlac’s definition of a poet affected Rasselas. 
Mr.*Arnold’s four points are the main ones; for the rest the style to be 


recommended to the Homeric translator cannot be better expressed than 
by Pope’s description of the style of Homer himself :— 


A strong expression most he seemed to affect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF THE Hosts. 
As when on some loud coast the wind impels 
The thronging waters, vast the billow swells, 
And o’er all other sea a moment towers, 
Then, furiously flung forward on the shores, 
Curves its surmounting crest, and far away 
Hurls with a roar the lavish-scattered spray : 
So streamed in one huge host the gathered bands 
Of Greeks incessant to the war. Commands 
Their leaders gave ; silently moved along 
The others ; dumb seemed all that serried throng, 
So deep the awe their chieftains did inspire : 
They marched, and as they marched their armour flashed forth fire. 
But as when, gathered in a rich man’s stall, 
Unnumbered ewes stand at the milking, all 
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With ceaseless bleats replying to their young, 
Uproar prevailed the Trojan host among ; 

From various lands, of stranger tribes who came, 
Unlike their accent, nor their speech the same. 
Their bosoms blazed with fire from Ares caught ; 
Like passion mid the Greeks Athene wrought : 


And Terror stalked around, and with him Dread ; 
And Strife insatiate mid the armies sped, 

Sister and mate of Ares, who appears 

Pigmy at first, then on the sudden rears 


Her head in Heaven's height, while firmly yet 
Her feet upon the nether earth are set. 


There mid the hosts woe-working was she found, 
Strewing the fire of battle all around. 


THE TROJAN Camp AT NIGHT. 
But they, full of high thoughts, by battle’s gate, 


Burning huge fires, all night encamping sate ; 

As when the bright stars gloriously gird 

The radiant moon, and ether sleeps unstirred. 

And boldly stand forth headland, cliff and grove, 
And heaven immeasurable is rent above, 

And every constellation manifest, 

And gladness fills the gazing shepherd’s breast : 

So many fires ’twixt stream and navy shone 

Before the massy walls of llion— 

A thousand fires! By each, upon the plain, 

Sat fifty warriors, flashing forth again 

Fire from their arms, and, champing the white corn, 
Their steeds stood by the cars, awaiting fair-throned Morn. 


POSEIDON GOES TO THE AID OF THE GREEKS. 
Zeus, having led up Hector and his might 
Unto the navy, left them there to fight 
Incessantly with toil and wail of war, 
But turned himself his radiant eyes afar ; 
The many-steeded plains of Thrace he scanned, 
And close-ranked Mysians, fighters hand to hand ; 
The milk-fed Hippomolgians viewed he then, 
And Abii, most just of mortal men. 
But unto Ilion looked he not at all, 
Not deeming that it ever could befall 
That any God would aid or those who bled 
For Troy, or who against her combated. 


But great Poseidon kept not watch in vain. 
Marvelling he marked the battle on the plain, 
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Throned upon Samothrace’s woody crest, 
Whence was the whole of Ida manifest ; 

And Troy’s towers and the navy clear-exprest. 
There sat he, risen from the main’s profound, 
Grieving to see his Grecians giving ground, 

And greatly wroth with Zeus. Sudden at last 

He rose, and swiftly down the steep he passed ; 
The mountain trembled with each step he took, 
The forest with the quaking mountain shook. 
Three strides he made, and with the fourth he stood 
At Aegae, where is founded ‘neath the flood 

His hall of glorious gold that cannot fade ; 
Entering therein, beneath the yoke he laid 

His steeds with feet of brass and manes of gold, 
Swift as the wind, and his own frame did fold 

In golden weeds, and grasped within his hand 
The well-wrought golden scourge, and took his stand 
Behind the coursers, and immediately 

Wended upon the surface of the sea; 

And all the whales and monsters knew their king, 
And rose up from the bottom frolicing ; 

And the sea’s face was parted with a smile, 

And rapidly the horses sped the while ; 

The brazen axle was not wet below; 

And to the Grecian navy did they go. 


ACHILLES RECOVERS THE BODY OF PATROCLUS. 


These words swift Iris spake, then flew above, 
And straight uprose the chieftain dear to Jove. 
Divine Athene on his shoulders laid 
Her many-tasselled aegis, and displayed 
A gold cloud round his head, and caused intense 
Effusion of bright fire to issue thence. 

And as aerial flame is seen afar, 

Ascending from some isle where men of war 
Have all day long assailed with shafts and spears 
The lone and unassisted islanders, 

But at sunsetting these along their shores 

Light frequent beacons ; swift the signal soars 
Summoning their neighbours in fleet ships to speed 
Thither, and bring them succour in their need ; 
Thus streamed the splendour of Achilles’ brow 
To heaven, as he arose and stood below 

Behind the trench, nor with the rest did stand, 
Observant of his mother’s wise command. 

He stood and shouted. Pallas too did swell 
His shout with hers, and straight unutterable 
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Tumult and terror on the Trojans fell. 

And as when loud war-music thrilling clear 
Rings from the clarion of a trumpeter 

When a town’s walls are circuited with foes, 

So thrillingly Achilles’ voice arose. 

When then their ears rang with that brazen shout 
Great dread fell on them all, the steeds about 
Turned with the chariots, for they did forecast 
Ruin, and they that drove beheld aghast 

The fire that unabatingly was shed 

By Pallas from Aeacides’s head. 

Thrice did Achilles lift his voice’s might, 

Thrice Trojans and allies recoiled in flight, 

And twelve great champions, famous in the wars, 
Died, pierced by their own spears and crushed by their own cars. 
But, triumphing, the Greeks Patroclus dead 
Drew from amid the javelins ; on a bed 
Bestowed the corpse ; and every Myrmidon 
Stood by it, weeping bitter tears thereon. 

Sadly mid these Achilles also bent, 

Wailing his mate beloved, gory and rent, 
Stretched on the bier, whom he himself had sent 
With his own car and coursers to the plain, 

But not with them had welcomed back again. 


ACHILLES ARMS HIMSELF. 


Eager Athene thus did Zeus incite 

Yet more, from heaven she suddenly took flight ; 

In figure like an osprey long of wing 

She darted where the Greeks apparelling 
Themselves in arms were stationed, there imbued 
Achilles’ breast with nectar, lest he should 

Faint in the battle, for refreshment fain, 

Then flew up to her father’s dome again : 

But from the ships they poured and swarmed upon the piain, 
And thick as Zeus’ cold flakes, when forth they fare, 
Borne of the north wind through the crystal air, 
Legions innumerable landward flowed 

Of many-glancing helms, and mail that glowed 
With over-lapping plates, and bossy shields, 

And ashen spears. ‘Their splendour from the fields 
Flashed up to heaven, and all the earth about 
Laughed luminous with lustre they cast out, 

And quaked beneath the infinite footfall, 

And high Achilles armed him mid them all. 

Raging he gnashed his teeth, flame in his eye 
Lightened, but on his heart weighed misery ; 
NO. 18. R 
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And wrath and sadness shared him as he stood, 
And bright Hephaestus’ battle-garb indued. 

First in his greaves his legs he did enclasp, 

Well riveting the silver ankle-hasp ; 

His bosom in his cuirass next arrayed ; 

Then hung his shining, silver-studded blade 

Over his shoulder ; then his shield he took, 

Massy and huge ; whose beam was as the look 
Of the broad moon from heaven ; or as when 
Fire blazes on the hills where shepherds pen 
Their flocks at night, and splendour streams to sea, 
Discerned of them who toss unhappily 

On the great waters, who may not arrive 

At land, but with the wind unwilling drive ; 

Such light the fair elaborate buckler shed. 

Then his huge crested helmet on his head, 

Which shone as if a star his brows had crowned, 
He set, and all the golden plumes around 

Danced thrilling, on the helm by deft Hephaestus bound. 
Then did he prove the armour, if it might 

Be truly fashioned, fitting him aright, 

And felt as he were winged with feathers light, 

So aptly did it sheathe him. Next the spear 

He grasped which Peleus anciently did bear, 
Tough, long, and heavy, which not any one 

Of Greeks could brandish, saving him alone ; 

The shaft by Chiron felled on Pelion, then 

To Peleus given, doom to warrior men. 

But Alcimus and bold Automedon 

Wrought by the steeds, fitting the harness on. 
The horses’ mouths with curbs they did constrain, 
And to the chariot seat drew back the rein. 
Automedon then mounted, in his right 

Shaking the beaming scourge. As sunshine bright, 
Godlike Achilles sprang unto his side, 

And loudly to his father’s coursers cried : 


Xanthus and Balius, Podarge’s breed, 

Bring ye this day your lord with better speed 
Back from the field, when from the field ye fare, 
Nor leave him, as ye left Patroclus, there. 


But to him audibly his steed thus said, 

Swift Xanthus, from the chariot, as his head 

He on a sudden drooped, and with his mane, 
Unloosened from the yoke-band, swept the plain, 
For white-armed Hera gave him voice—This day, 
Achilles, we shall save thee from the fray, 
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But nigh at hand the hour when thou must fall, 
For which accuse not thou thy steeds at all, 
But Gods, and Fates who life and death dispense, 
Not by our tardiness or indolence 

Did Trojans strip the arms Patroclus wore, 

But the bright God whom fair-haired Leto bore 
Slew him among the first, yet Hector won 

The glory. Fleet may we as Zephyr run, 

Who fleetest among winds is famed to be, 

Yet slaughter and the slayers wait for thee, 
Whom shall a mortal slay, and eke a Deity. 


Here ceased he, for his tongue the Furies tied : 
To him Achilles wrathfully replied, 


: Xanthus, why bode my death ? thou need’st not so ; 


That I must perish here full well I know, 
Far from my father, from my mother far ; 
Yet verily I will not cease from war 

Till T have overthrown the Tro‘ans quite. 


He said, and shouting drove into the fight. 


THE Gops JOIN IN THE BATTLE. 


But to the Gods, coming where strove these men, 
Came strife, and with the rest they battled then. 
And with a mighty voice Athene cried, 

Now where the moat the rampart fortified 
Shouting, and now the roaring main beside. 

Ares upon his part, as storms a blast, 

Now crying to the Trojans his voice cast 

Forth from the citadel, and now where is 
Callicolone by swift Simois. 


Thus cheered they on the armies, their own might 
Mingling with theirs in formidable fight. 
And Zeus the sire of Gods and men dismayed 
The heavens with thunder, and Poseidon made 
Tremor in all the immeasurable earth, 
And Ida where the many springs have birth 
Quaked with her peak and every mountain-spur, 
And Troy’s towers and the navy quaked with her. 
And nether Hades, despot of the dead, 
Leapt from his throne and cried aloud, in dread 
Lest earth should yawn, so strong Poseidon shook, 
And suffer men and heavenly Gods to look 
Into the squalor of his realm unblest, 


Which even the undying Gods detest. 
R. GARNETT. 
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Aump-to-Blorp Fane 


REVELATION came on Jane, 
The widow of a labouring swain: 
And first her body trembled sharp, 
Then all the woman was a harp 
With winds along the strings; she heard, 


Though there was neither tone nor word. 


II 


For past our hearing was the air, 
Beyond our speaking what it bare, 
And she within herself had sight 

Of heaven at work to cleanse outright, 
To make of her a mansion fit 


For angel hosts inside to sit. 
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III 


They entered, and forthwith entranced, 
Her body braced, her members danced ; 
Surprisingly the woman leapt ; 

And countenance composed she kept ; 
As gossip neighbours in the lane 


Declared, who saw and pitied Jane. 


IV 


These knew she had been reading books, 
The which was witnessed by her looks 
Of late: she had a mania 

For mad folk in America, 

And said for sure they led the way, 


But meat and beer were meant to stay. 


V 


That she had visited a fair, 

Had seen a gauzy lady there, 

Alive with tricks on legs alone, 

As good as wings, was also known: 
And longwhiles in a sullen mood, 


Before her jumping, Jane would brood. 
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VI 


A good knee’s height, they say, she sprang ; 
Her arms and feet like those who hang: 
As if afire the body sped, 

And neither pair contributed. 

She jumped in silence: she was thought 


A corpse to resurrection caught. 


VII 
The villagers were mostly dazed ; 
They jeered, they wondered, and they praised. 
‘Twas guessed by some she was inspired, 
And some would have it she had hired 
An engine in her petticoats, 


To turn their wits. and win their votes. 


Vill 


Her first was Winny Earnes, a kind 
Of woman not to dance inclined ; 
But she went up, entirely won, 

Ere Jump-to-glory Jane had done; 


And once a vixen wild for speech, 


She found the better way to preach. 
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IX 


No long time after, Jane was seen 
Directing jumps at Daddy Green ; 
And that old man, to watch her fly, 


Had eyebrows made of arches high; 
Till homeward he likewise did hop, 
Oft calling on himself to stop! 


Xx 
It was a scene when man and maid, 
Abandoning all other trade, 
And careless of the call to meals, 
Went jumping at the woman’s heels. 
By dozens they were counted soon, 


Without a sound to tell their tune. 


XI 
Along the roads they came, and crossed 
The fields, and o'er the hills were lost, 
And in the evening reappeared ; 


Then short like hobbled horses reared, 


And down upon the grass they plumped: 
Alone their Jane to glory jumped. 
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XII 


At morn they rose, to see her spring 
All going as an engine thing; 

And lighter than the gossamer 

She led the bobbers following her, 
Past old acquaintances, and where 


They made the stranger stupid stare. 


XIII 


When turnips were a filling crop, 

In scorn they jumped a butcher’s shop: 
Or, spite of threats to flog and souse, 
They jumped for shame a public-house : 
And much their legs were seized with rage 


If passing by the vicarage. 


XIV 


The tightness of a hempen rope 
Their bodies got; but laundry soap 
Not handsomer can rub the skin 
For token of the washed within. 
Occasionally coughers cast 


A leg aloft and coughed their last. 
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XV 


The weaker maids and some old men, 
Requiring rafters for the pen 

On rainy nights, were those who fell. 
The rest were quite a miracle, 

Refreshed as you may search all round 
On Club-feast days and cry, Not found! 


XVI 
For these poor innocents, that slept 
Against the sky, soft women wept: 
For never did they any theft ; | 
"T'was known when they their camping left, 
And jumped the cold out of their rags ; 


In spirit rich as money-bags. 


XVII 


They jumped the question, jumped reply ; 
And whether to insist, deny, 

Reprove, persuade, they jumped in ranks 
Or singly, straight the arms to flanks, 
And straight the legs, with just a knee 


For bending in a mild degree. 
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XVIII 


The villagers might call them mad; 
An endless holiday they had, 

Of pleasure in a serious work: 

They taught by leaps when perils lurk, 
And with the lambkins practised sports 





For ‘scaping Satan’s pounds and quarts. 


XIX 
It really seemed on certain days, 
When they bobbed up their Lord to praise, 
And bobbing up they caught the glance 
Of light, our secret is to dance, 
And hold the tongue from hindering peace ; 


To dance out preacher and police. 


XX 


Those flies of boys disturbed them sore 
On Sundays and when daylight wore: 
With withies cut from hedge or copse, 
They treated them as whipping-tops, 
And flung big stones with cruel aim; 


Yet all the flock jumped on the same. | 
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XXI 


For what could persecution do 

To worry such a blessed crew, 

On whom it was as wind to fire, 
Which set them always jumping higher ? 
The parson and the lawyer tried, 


By meek persistency defied. 


XXII 


But if they bore, they could pursue 
As well, and this the Bishop too; 
When inner warnings proved him plain 
The chase for Jump-to-glory Jane. 

She knew it by his being sent 


To bless the feasting in the tent. 


XXIII 


Not less than fifty years on end, 

The Squire had been the Bishop’s friend: 
And his poor tenants, harmless ones, 
With souls to save! fed not on buns, 
But angry meats: she took her place 


Outside to show the way to grace. 
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XXIV 


In apron suit the Bishop stood ; 
The crowding people kindly viewed. 
A gaunt grey woman he saw rise 
On air, with most beseeching eyes: 
And evident as light in dark 


It was, she set to him for mark. 


XXV 
Her highest leap had come: with ease 
She jumped to reach the Bishop’s knees : 
Compressing tight her arms and lips, 
She sought to jump the Bishop’s hips : 
Her aim flew at his apron-band, 


That he might see and understand. 


XXVI 
The mild inquiry of his gaze 


Was altered to a peaked amaze, 

At sight of thirty in ascent ; 

To gain his notice clearly bent : 

And greatly Jane at heart was vexed 
By his ploughed look of mind perplexed. 
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XXVII 


In jumps that said, Beware the pit! 
More eloquent than speaking it— 

That said, Avoid the boiled, the roast ; 
The heated nose on face of ghost, 
Which comes of drinking: up and o’er 


The flesh with me! did Jane implore. 


XXVIII 


She jumped him high as huntsmen go 
Across the gate; she jumped him low, 
To coax him to begin and feel 

His infant steps returning, peel 

His mortal pride, exposing fruit, 


And off with hat and apron suit. 


XXIX 


We need much patience, well she knew, 
And out and out, and through and through, 
When we wouid gentlefolk address, 
However we may seek to bless: 

At times they hide them like the beasts 


From sacred beams; and mostly priests. 
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XXX 
He gave no sign of making bare, 
Nor she of faintness or despair. 
Inflamed with hope that she might win, 
If she but coaxed him to begin, 
She used all arts for making fain ; 


The mother with her babe was Jane. 


XXXI 


Now stamped the Squire, and knowing not 
Her business, waved her from the spot. 
Encircled by the men of might, 

The head of Jane, like flickering light, 

As in a charger, they beheld 


Ere she was from the park expelled. 


XXXII 
Her grief, in jumps of earthly weight, 
Did Jane around communicate : 
For that the moment when began 
The holy but mistaken man, 
In view of light, to take his lift, 


They cut him from her charm adrift ! 
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XXXIII 


And he was lost: a banished face 

For ever from the ways of grace, 

Unless pinched hard by dreams in fright. 
They saw the Bishop’s wavering sprite 
Within her look, at come and go, 


Long after he had caused her woe. 


XXXIV 
Her greying eyes (until she sank 
At Fredsham on the wayside bank, 
Like cinder heaps that whitened lie 
From coals that shot the flame to sky) 
Had glassy vacancies, which yearned 


For one in memory discerned. 


XXXV 


May those who ply the tongue that cheats, 
And those who rush to beer and meats, 
And those whose mean ambition aims 

At palaces and titled names, 

Depart in such a cheerful strain 


As did our Jump-to-glory Jane. 
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XXXVI 
Her end was beautiful: one sigh. 
She jumped a foot when it was nigh. 


A lily in a linen clout 
She looked when they had laid her out. 
It is a lily-light she bears 


For England up the ladder-stairs. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 






































. and her face was veiled, and on her knees 
lay the child.’ 


‘The Witch was seated on a white throne. . 
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The TriumpB of Be Cross 


Quid hzec, ad ceternitatem ? 







~ wo old time, the Saracens, coming from across the 
sea, made their nests in the hill fastnesses, to the 
3} west of a great plain on the southern coast, 
wherein a Christian people dwelt. And at divers 
seasons they came forth from the hills in their strength, 
and harried the land, so that the Christians were vexed 
because of them. At the last, they made bold to seize 
on the chief city of that plain, which was hard by the 
sea, and they drove out the lord thereof, and slew his 
followers, and laid waste all that country. 


In these straits the lord himself sought succour of the 
princes of the marches of the north, but they denied him, 
nor had he ever again come to his own had not a maiden 
of great honour and wealth taken compassion on him, 
for he was very comely. And she proffered him good and 
not evil, saying : ‘If thou wilt be for me, then will I be for thee ; I and 
all that is mine, all the days of my life.” And that lord, having proved 
his own mind, knew it to be towards her, and he gave her ‘ Yea’ 
gladly. 


Now the ruler of that great monastery, which looks on the plain 
from the east, was of kin to the maiden, and, when he heard that she 
was wed, he practised secretly with her, and with the princes of her 
house, how they might enter in and drive out the Saracens and restore 
the lord, her husband, And ona certain day, when the Saracens made 
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great rejoicings and took little thought for their foes, they that were 
servants to the monastery slew the scouts that had been set upon the 
hills, and he that had been lord, coming swiftly through the passes on 
the east, smote his enemies, to their entire discomfiture. They that 
escaped the sword took to their boats ; as they had come, even so they 
sailed away, taking refuge again in the mountains of the west ; but the 
chiefs were slain, and great was the slaughter, for not any were spared 
save one. 


It happened that as he who had been lord of that country rode in 
the plain (or ever he had come to the chief city) he marked a high 
tower and well defended, standing in a pleasant place. And it was a 
new thing to him, so he made inquiry, and those that had gathered to 
him answered and said: ‘It is the pleasure-house of a great prince 
amongst them. Yet this day, surely, none shall be within save women 
and children, for the lord himself is at the feast ; only his wife shall be 
there, for she is in travail with child.’ 


As they spoke thus, they were aware of one that looked forth at a 
window. Then those that were with their lord warned him, saying, ‘ Of 
a surety the woman shall find a way to apprise her husband of our 
coming, for she is wise, and she hath power over the birds of the air, and 
all creeping things are her servants.’ And they said furthermore, ‘ Let 
us slay the witch before we go home, for should we leave her alive, shall 
not great mischief befall us ?’ 


So they entered into the court by a little gate that stood open, and 
all them that they found there they put to the sword. Only the witch 
they slew not; for, when they had come to the place where she lay, and 
had drawn aside the curtains of her bed, she ceased that great lamenta- 
tion and moaning that she had been making after the manner of women, 
and lifting herself she looked upon them, and, when she had looked upon 
them, she laughed right heartily, and she defied them, saying, ‘It is well 
done, oh, ye dogs! Slay now the mother with the child ; for if my seed 
live, then thine shall surely die!’ And she cursed them, and the lord 
that was with them, with a mighty curse. 


At the sound of her laughter, the Christian princes were ashamed, so 
they left her ; but as their feet were yet upon the stairs, they heard a cry, 
and the lord of that country, turning back, beheld a strange sight, for the 
witch was seated on a white throne that was in the centre of the chamber 
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over against a fair marble bason sunken in the floor, and she had drawn 
her garments about her and her face was veiled, and on her knees lay 
the child of whom she had been delivered, and at her feet, by the steps 
of the throne, were two swans that were in the bason, and they did 
obeisance unto her. At this the man greatly wondered, but as he would 
have gone near, the silken hangings that were by the pillars on either 
side fell close and shut him out. And one, that was of his wife’s kins- 
folk, laid hands on him, saying, ‘What do we here? Tarry not, or the 
hour is lost!’ So they set a guard over that place and they went their 
way. 


When the sun had gone down, that lord knew that he had the 
victory, and he bethought him of the white witch, and, taking his servants 
with him, he went to the enclosed place wherein stood the tower. And, 
when he had come there, and had opened the door of the court, he found 
all the guard, whom he had set there, dead, and the entrance to the 
tower was closed. And, while he stood there in the darkness, pondering 
these things, the air was stirred by a low laughter, echoing along the 
walls. And they that were with him, hearing this and seeing the bodies 
of the dead, besought their lord saying, ‘Unless we make haste to be 
gone we shall be even as they!’ So they took up those that were dead 
and carried them away to bury them, and the white witch was no more 
seen of men. 


The lord himself had been fain to depart from that place, and ever after 
he was ill at ease, for in his ears he heard that saying, ‘Shall my seed 
live, then thine shall surely die!’ Insomuch that, when many years had 
passed, and a man-child was born to him, his heart was shadowed by a 
great fear, for he remembered the words of the white witch, and he 
knew that the fame of her daughter was noised abroad in the land. 


Now, the lord died, when as yet his child was young, and the boy 
dwelt alone with his mother, and her kinsman, the priest, that was ruler 
of the great monastery, had authority over him, and as he grew he 
became secret in all his ways. And it was so, that about that time, 
when he was well-nigh come to be a man, a grievous sickness fell upon 
him, and he lay for many days as one dead, and his mother watched him, 
and in the night watches she heard the voices of the darkness about his 
bed. So she listened in great fear, and she heard them say, ‘ Brave shall 
he be, and in wisdom shall he go beyond his fellows ;’ and yet again they 
said, ‘ He shall be unsurpassed of any for comeliness and stature ;’ and 
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yet again, ‘ All the works of the Devil shall he do”. Then the mother 
forgot her fear and cried aloud, ‘ Yet shall he see God! Yea! Even in 
these shall he see the Lord God!’ And after this there was a great 
silence. 


Whilst these voices sounded in the ears of the mother, he, who lay 
sick upon the bed, was in a dream, and in his dream it seemed to him 
that he came to a place of great shining, and looking to see whence this 
light came he was aware of a wondrous fountain of flame, and out of its 
midst there rose a tree of silver ; many leaves were on its branches, but 
on one branch budded a single blossom of scarlet fire. Now the beauty 
of this blossom drew the man’s soul, and he made to pluck it, but even 
as he stretched forth his hand he saw that both tree and fountain were 
defended by a golden snake, whose whirling coils, in ceaseless movement 
round the bason of fire, made marvellous flashing of many-coloured 
lights and sparkles in the air. At the first it seemed to him in his 
dream that when he saw this he was wonderstruck and somewhat daunted 
as by fear, but anon, he was so drawn by his desire that, waiting his 
opportunity, he put out his hand and seized the flower. On the instant 
the coils of the serpent were about him, and as he struggled in his agony 


he awoke. 


And, when he awoke, it was as if the branch itself, which he had 
seized in his dream, lay clasped within his fingers: for his mother, in her 
fear of the voices, had laid upon his breast a crucifix of silver and of 
ivory, coloured wondrously, which had come to her from Spain. And, 
the fever of his sickness being still upon him when he woke, the crimson 
stains flowing from the wounds of Christ appeared to him as the glorious 
flower of his dream, and the crucifix was as the silver branch whereon 


it grew. 


When his fever had passed away the man was still haunted by the 
vision of his dream, and whereas, of aforetime, he had been minded, 
forsaking all else, to bind himself by solemn vows to that brotherhood 
of which his mother’s kinsman, the priest, was the head, there now grew 
within him a great desire to know the world and the fulness thereof. 
All that in which he had had his chief delight appeared to him an 
empty endeavour ; his blood was stirred, and he cried, ‘ Lo! the whole 
earth hath been given for an inheritance, and it is very good ; of a 
surety the Lord hath not made man that he should dwell among the 
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Whilst the man was thus troubled, the spring came on apace, and 
soon there were on all sides signs and tokens of the gladness of that 
season, for the spring made heaven of the earth in those lands. And 
the man went forth and took his way to the pine woods on the hills. 
But the rejoicing of all things in those deep solitudes made him the 
more ill-content ; for, though he was now of a settled purpose, he had 
as it were some fear of the priest, who had been in authority over him, 
so that he was loth to speak openly with him of that which he had in 
his heart. And in all those days he was harsher than was his wont 
with his mother, and very moody, so that his servants feared his face, 


But it so happened one morning, when he had ridden out from his 
gates in the dawn, that—coming to the marsh places between the hills 
and the sea—he heard on a sudden the voices of a glad company. 
And he saw near to a giant pine tree, the branches of which made a 
deep shadow on the drifted sands, a band of youths, children of the 
brown fisher folk by the shore. These had put off their garments and 
were wading in a pool of water that lay at the edge of that shadow. 
Now this pool was as a clear mirror of the sky, and on the surface 
thereof were star-flowers of white narcissus, which had their roots 
therein. And when the youths gathered these fair blossoms they 
shouted for joy. And one, elder than those others, seeing his lord 
approach, stepped out of the water and bowed himself before him, 
praying that he would take at his hands the flowers born of the blue 
waters ; and as he bowed himself, the drops fell from his naked body 
like dew. 


So the man stood for awhile looking on this child of the wind and 
sun, and as he looked upon him the darkness of his spirit left him, and 
he went from that place with a light heart and took his way to the 
monastery, wherein dwelt his mother’s kinsman, the priest. 


The road thither was strewn with the wrecks of an ancient time, and 
in the winter that way was ever desolate, but in these days the almond 
tree was in bloom and the waste spaces were as a garden. And, when 
he was come to the path under the rocks on which the monastery stood, 
the man saw him whom he sought walking in the sun on a narrow way 
hard by the walls, which led to a place enclosed and sacred to Our Lady 
of Myrtles. So the man, leaving his horse with his followers, made 


haste on foot to overtake the priest, and he came up with him as he was 
about to pass within that enclosure, and they entered together into the 
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shadow of the inner hedge of myrtles, and, finding there a stone seat 
roughly carven with holy emblems, they two sat down on it in front of 
the shrine. 


Then the man told the priest all his mind, and that in no wise was 
he now willing to forsake all else and lead that life which had of afore- 
time filled his desires ; and the priest was wroth to be thus set at nought, 
for the man had great possessions, and he entreated him sore with many 
words that he should change his counsel, but he could not prevail with 
him. Nay, the more he did entreat him, so much the more did the man 
harden his heart against him, and becoming weary of his much speaking 
he began to look upon the offerings wherewith the young men and 
maidens of that country had decked the shrine, and which hung upon 
the branches of the myrtles round about it; and as he looked he saw 
these words, ‘Mater Amoris,’ graven deeply on the canopy of marble 
which protected the sacred image. Even as he read them he heard a 
silver sound, as it were the echoing of many bells, dying on the air. 


‘Lo!’ said the priest, ‘it is the passing of the daughter of the white 
witch! She, even she, hath wrought this evil! Cursed be he that 
hath hearkened to the voice of her abominations.’ So saying, he looked 
keenly at the man. But the man answered him never a word. And 
seeing that his countenance was very heavy, and that his lips were shut, 
the priest waxed the more hot in his speech ; insomuch that anger grew 
between them, and where love had been there now stood coldness that 
was like to be hate ; and when the man went from that place he was 
aware in his heart of a great longing to look upon the daughter of the 
white witch. 


The sleep of the man now ofttimes forsook him, and in the night 
watches he would spring from his bed believing himself to be called by 
that silver music which he had heard in the grove of Our Lady of 
Myrtles, but when he gave ear to it the sounds would pass away even as 
a breath upon the air. 


Thus it was, that, rising one morning very weary with the voices of 
the darkness, the man went out from the castle, and took his way 
through the town that was nigh to the walls thereof; and he passed 
through that ancient gate, men call the Golden Gate, that had been 
there builded of the heathen aforetime, and went towards the shore. 
There, finding a place of reeds, where it seemed to him he should be 
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alone, he cast himself down upon the sand to rest, but the trouble of 
his blood gave him no peace, and his thoughts vexed him, and the 
stirring of the reeds was like much whispering in his ears. 


On a sudden, at the full noontide, he was aware of soft footfalls 
near at hand, and turning himself he saw, coming towards him on the 
sands, a white mule bearing on its back a woman wholly shrouded in 
veils bordered with gold. She was seated on a leopard’s skin; the 
silken reins on which her left hand rested were of scarlet, and as she 
came near she shook them, and the man heard a soft tinkling as of 
many silver bells. And, passing by him very close, the woman turned 
herself somewhat, putting aside, for a moment, the veils which were 
about her ; so that the man beheld the fair honey colour of her locks 
and the clear violet of her eyes. And he heard her voice saying, ‘I 
have a message unto thee, my lord!’ And, looking closer, the man saw 
beneath her breasts, which were as circles of snow, a golden girdle, and 
on the girdle were words writ in letters of light ; and as he looked on 
them the man had a great longing to read them, and he knew that 
woman to be the daughter of the white witch unto whom was his 
desire, so he arose and followed her. 


Now, the tower in which the woman dwelt was in a place not far 
removed from the shore, so that the walls of that pleasure-house were 
plain in their sight, nor was it long before they came to the outer gates 
thereof. And, as they came to the gates, the scent of the hedges of 
box, whereby her garden was enclosed, was very strong, for the sun was 
hot, and as they were within that garden, the springtide cry of the 
tortoise was heard above all things stirring therein. At the end of the 
hedges were marble steps reaching to the terrace whereon stood the 
tower, and near to the steps was a fountain shadowed by orange-trees, 
and all those trees were mirrored in the water below, so that the many- 
coloured fish therein seemed to swim in a cistern filled with golden fruit 


and flowers of silver. 


When they had come to these steps, the man took the woman in his 
arms and, lifting her off the mule whereon she sat, he carried her within 
the tower. And when they were within the tower, the woman led him 
to the secret chamber, wherein stood the white throne, and on the steps 
of the throne were bowls of violets; but the scent of the shining 
blossoms that had been caught in her veil, as they passed beneath the 
orange-trees, was stronger than the scent of violets. Then, when they 
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were come within that chamber, the woman unveiled herself before the 
man, and she was as a marvel in his eyes, and he worshipped her, for 
she seemed to him the most beautiful of all the works of God. 


And the woman said to the man, ‘ Lo! I have waited for thee many 
days, wherefore hast thou tarried? Behold! the scent of the passion- 
flower is on my lips ; the breath of the south is in my nostrils, and I am 
clothed about with the fires of the sun! Give me, oh, my lord! of thy 
life-blood! Is not the gift of all pleasure in my hands?’ Then the 


man answered her and said, ‘I am thy servant,’ and there were no more 
words between them. 


Now, the enchantments of the daughter were mightier than the 
enchantments of the mother, for she charmed all men with a great 
charm, insomuch that nights and days were all one to him that had his 
joy of her. And she knew him whom she had brought within the 
tower to be of the seed of the lord whom her mother had cursed in the 
day of his triumph, and she made glad, saying, ‘ He is delivered to me 
for a prey. And when the man went from her on the morrow he was 
as one that had drunk strong wine, and his desire was towards the 


woman, and he esteemed himself much bounden to her for her 
graciousness. 


And, in these days, he that should have been a priest became a 
mighty man of war, and he established his borders and stretched forth 
his hand in his strength over all that country. And the princes of the 
marches of the north, to whom his father had been subject, he made to 
be his subjects, and all men obeyed him. Yet, though he dealt justly, 
he was very tyrannous, for, being ofttimes with the woman that was 
daughter to the white witch, he took of her cunning and also of her 
cruelty ; but the praise of all men was his and the honour of all, as they 
that hated him feared him and kept silence. And his fame was great 
throughout the world. But the woman was as one lying in wait. 


Now it was so that when the man had stablished his borders he 
could not rest therein, being minded to drive out the Saracens and all 
their people from the mountains of the west. And he called a time of 
assembly for all the princes that were at his command, and when they 
were come he spake his mind to them, saying, ‘ By the Lord God, it is 
our shame, and vengeance shall surely overtake us should we suffer the 
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heathen to abide in the land.’ But those others were in fear, and they 
hung back considering how it might be. 


At this the man waxed wroth, and he spake many bitter things and 
many hard things to them, and, taking from his breast that crucifix 
which his mother had given him in the day of his sickness, he swore a 
great oath upon it and said,‘ By the body of the living God! This 
thing shall be done, and ye shall be the doers of it!’ And he con- 
strained them ; nor would he suffer any to depart thence till they had 
yielded themselves to his will ; but all those princes went away mur- 
muring. 


Then his mother and the priest took counsel and said: ‘ This thing 
shall be the ruin of all the land ;’ and they said, ‘ Let us seek out a 
maiden for him to wife, so shall he abide with us in peace. And the 
mother spake to her son saying, ‘I am well stricken in years. Take 
now to wife a maiden from among the women of my people, and she 
shall be to me as a daughter, and thy children shall make glad my 
knees.’ But the man, her son, gave no heed to her words, his thoughts 
being towards one unknown to her. Then the mother, taking this, his 
silence, to be consent unto her purpose, sent messengers privily into the 
land of her birth that they might seek out a bride for him who should 
be beautiful beyond the thoughts of men. 


Thus it came to pass that one fair morning, when the man went 
forth from the gates of the tower wherein dwelt the daughter of the 
white witch, he saw, as it were, light moving on the hills in the east 
and the shining of a princely company. So, turning to one that stood 
by, he spoke and said,‘ Who is this that cometh?’ and that one answered 
him saying, ‘Knowest thou not? Of a sooth, it is thy bride that 
cometh,’ 


Then the man remembered the words of his mother, saying, ‘ My 
messengers are upon the hills, and they shall return, and in their company 
shall be a maiden of my people beautiful beyond the thoughts of men, 
and she shall be to thee for a wife, and to me shall she be even as a 
daughter ;’ and the man was right angry, for the enchantments of the 
chamber within the tower had sealed his sight. 


Yet, when he was come to the place where he should meet that 


company, and had beheld the maiden, that she was exceeding fair to 
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look upon, the man’s heart was softened towards her, and he said, ‘ Let 
be! That which hath been done, is done.’ And to his mother he said, 
‘Lo! I wed me as thou willest, so shall there be peace between us.’ 
And he sent great gifts to the daughter of the white witch, saying, ‘ Let 
it be well with thee; I shall see thy face no more.’ This he did, 
knowing that it should be no otherwise ; but in his heart it misliked 
him, for he thought, ‘ Surely her soul shall be sad because of this thing.’ 


But she, who had been aware of his purpose against her people, had 
sent them warning, saying, ‘The hour is come! Fall now upon the 
Christians and destroy them at the time of the wedding of the bride.’ 
And she gave no answer to the words of the man, nor reproached him, 
neither had he any sign concerning his gifts ; only in the night time, 
as he lay by his bride, it seemed to him that he heard the voice of the 
woman weeping by his bed, and the bride turned in her sleep, saying, 
‘ There are tears upon my face!’ and she sighed deeply. 


Now the feasting that was made at the wedding endured seven days, 
and it came to pass on the seventh day, as they sat at meat, and the 
princes of that company which had accompanied the maiden were about 
to make them ready to depart, the lord, her husband, called for white 
wine, that he might pledge them, and they brought him not white wine 
but red. So he called his cupbearer and said, ‘ Did I not straitly charge 
thee to give me of the white? Wherefore now hast thou poured forth 
to me of the red?’ And the cupbearer answered him, ‘It is a marvel. 
Have I not drawn of the white, and behold the wine is red !’ 


And it was so, that even whilst he spake one entered in haste cry- 
ing, ‘I have a message! The sisters of the bride, yea, even her young 
sisters, are in the hands of the Saracen, and the strong man her father is 
a captive unto them!’ And, as he ceased speaking, the voice of the priest 
was heard aloud saying, ‘It is the work of the daughter of the white 
witch. Cursed be he that hath hearkened to the voice of her abomina- 
tions. And coming near to the man he made as though he would have 
laid hands on him. Then that lord in his anger, and because his heart 
was sore within him, struck him who had been his master on the mouth ; 
and the priest spoke in a clear voice and said, ‘I see blood on thy hands, 
Iscariot, even the blood of the Lord’s anointed!’ And, so saying, he 
departed from amongst them and bid all those that were there to follow 
him. 
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At this the princes that were brothers to the bride were troubled in 
spirit, and the mother lamented herself, saying, ‘The curse is upon us. 
In the day of feasting our house is become a house of mourning.’ And 
she wept, wringing her hands and making a loud noise, but the bride 
that was her son’s wife arose, and coming to her said, ‘There are times 
and seasons. Hold now thy peace, mother!’ And she said furthermore, 
‘Let the hands of my lord, thy son, be strengthened in the day of 
battle!’ And the man was glad because of her words, and looking 
upon her he loved her ; but all those the princes of her house took horse 
and fled away hastily. 


And the counsels of the priest prevailed, so that at the day of assem- 
bling, which he had set for those who were subject unto him, that lord 
was alone. No man stood with him, and all those whom he had con- 
strained made ready to lift up their hands against him ; and his heart 
was very heavy, for he knew not who had betrayed him. Yet not for 
this would he let go his purpose, and in the great pride of his spirit he 
renewed his vow, saying, ‘I and my seed shall perish ; yea, and all this 
people shall perish, but assuredly the heathen shall perish with them.’ 


Then was the whole land filled with blood, for the Saracens were 
many in number, and they took the lords of the marches of the north 
one by one—for every man being in fear for himself gave no aid to his 
neighbour—and at the last when they had despoiled these princes and 
had ravaged all their country, they descended into the plain, coming 
over the mountains of the east even through the ways by which the 
bride and her company had come. 


Now, the man, seeing that the hosts of the heathen should come by 
these ways, had entreated the priest, his mother’s kinsman, that they of 
the monastery should open their gates to him and to his followers, so 
that issuing thence they might fall upon the Saracens as they came 
through the pass ; but they would not. And the priest, remembering the 
blow that he had struck him on the mouth, mocked the man, saying, 
‘How shall thine arm protect us? Is it not shortened by a mighty 
curse? Lo! Now is the day of reckoning. Get thee now to the tower 
and to the foreign woman ; peradventure she shall make friends for thee 
amongst her own people.’ So at their coming the Saracens found a free 
passage and a secure place where they might abide, for they of the mona- 
stery welcomed them with gifts. And the princes, who were captains 


over them, sent and fetched all they of their people that remained in their 
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ancient seats on the coasts, and settled them in the land; only the 
castle was too strong for them so that they could not take it, and the 


man strengthened himself therein. 


And it was so, that for many months the lord, who had been ruler of 
all, was as one dead in the eyes of men; but he made himself ready, and 
when he was ready he offered peace to the Saracens, and all men were 


amazed thereat, for they remembered his vow. And the Saracens made 
terms, and the terms were that the man should put away his wife, by 


whom he now had a son, and take to wife the daughter of the white 


witch, and that he and they should divide the land. These terms the 


Saracens made with the man gladly because they feared him. 


And, when these terins were made, the princes and captains of their 
hosts came in great state on a certain day to meet the man, for they 
trusted him and would have made sure the treaty that was between 
them. And the place of meeting was in a valley hard by the castle 
which the heathen in old time had enclosed with walls and set seats 
about it, leaving in the midst a space for their shows and games, And 
beneath the seats on all sides were chambers and passages, and there 
was a way, hollowed out in the earth, whereby men could come into that 
place from the castle unseen. 


Then, when all the lords and captains of the Saracens were within 
that place, the man gave the appointed sign and he said, ‘ Look to it. 
There is treachery, oh, ye captains!’ and at these words the gates of 
that place were closed, and the Christians fell upon them and slew 
them every one. And when they had done slaying all those chiefs, whom 
their lord had given over unto them, they went out into the country 
round about and slew all whom they could find ; but they brought in the 
woman that was daughter to the white witch, and took her before their 
lord that he might kill her with his own hands. But he refused, saying, 
‘Show me first the wrong that she hath done.’ And they answered him 
and said, ‘She is of the seed of the enemy. Is it not enough?’ And he 
answered, ‘It is not enough,’ and he let her go. 


Then they that knew her treachery were right angry, saying, ‘ This 
folly had not been, but that his desire were still towards her ;’ and the 
brothers of his wife were hot against him. 


So it came to pass that the man fulfilled his vow. But this his 
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great triunph and slaughter of the Saracens bred sorrow in the land and 
heaviness, for in all the ways were the bodies of the dead, and the people 
refused to bury them, saying, ‘ Let them rot by the ways. Are they not 
heathen?’ And the woman, whom that lord had spared, took of the 


seed of the dead and she made cakes therewith and gave them to many, 
saying, ‘It is an offering ;’ and all they that did eat thereof died ; more- 


over, with the seed she poisoned all the wells so that there was an 


exceeding great pestilence. 


And the priest, that was ruler of the monastery, seeking how he 


might avenge himself, stirred up the people and said, ‘ How long will ye 


endure this tyranny and the bitterness of your days? Behold, the land 
is filled with dead corpses ; there is death at all your doors! How long 
will ye give yourselves over unto your oppressors!’ And he said, ‘Oh, 


ye fools and blind, know ye not that your lord hath bewitched you ?’ 


When the man saw the anger of the people, inasmuch as his most 
trusted servants were sick of the pestilence, he sent his little son, with a 
safe escort, to ask help at the hands of those lords the brothers of his 
wife ; but they refused him and said, ‘We will require the blood of all 


this people, and the blood of thy wife, our sister, at thy hands.’ 


Now, the lady of the castle had eaten of the witch-bread and she 
died ; and, because of the sickness, there was none at hand to bury her. 
So they laid her on a bier before the altar that was in the chapel that 
stood in the inner court of the castle. And as they carried her thither, 
a noise rose up from the plain beneath like to the coming of a great 
multitude ; and the lord, her husband, looking from the walls, saw that 
the people were gathered together against him, and, riding at the head 
of all that people, he saw his wife’s brothers and the priest, his mother’s 
kinsman. Knowing, then, that there was no help of any, he caused the 
gates of the castle to be opened, and there he awaited their coming, 


standing in the entrance-way over against the bridge. 


And when that people had come within the walls they seized the 
man, and they led him into the chapel, and brought him before the 
bier. Now, in the chapel were lights burning, and on either side of the 
bier were censers of gold, out of which went up a thick smoke of sweet 
incense ; and the bier was covered with cloths of gold broidered in 
silver. And when they had brought the man before the bier whereon 


lay the body of his wife, they lifted the cloths that were thereon, and 
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they parted the white linen of her shroud, so that he saw her face. 
And when he that had been her husband saw her face his heart was 
rent by a great anguish, and, forgetting all them that stood by, and the 
great peril of his life, he fell on his knees and humbled himself before 
God, crying, ‘ The floods have gone over me!’ And, as he spoke these 
words, fear fell upon all them that were there, and trouble, for the smoke 
of the censers became as a white cloud that overhung the bier, and in 
that cloud was the image of Him crucified. Then the man’s soul was 
uplifted, as in the day of battle, and he said, ‘In the hour of victory 
Thou hast been nigh me, but in the day of my humiliation I have seen 
Thee face to face.’ And, as he stretched forth his hands to that vision, 
they that were near saw the holy signs upon them as of blood. 
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And the hearts of all those people were turned, and they said, ‘Lo! 
he hath seen the Lord God!’ And they laid hands on the princes, his 
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wife’s brothers, and they slew them before the bier ; and in their rage 
they would have slain the priest also, and would have destroyed the 
daughter of the white witch ; but though they entered into her garden, 
they could not come at her, for there, where had been her dwelling- 
place, was a great column of flame rising, and when they sought for the 
priest he had escaped, 


EmMILIA F. S. DILKE. 
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“HarBiniam and WMeoeHarBinism’ 


The mass of intelligent people interested in the progress of science have either been 
sorely puzzled or have imbibed the most defective and erroneous notions of what Darwinism 
really is. To correct these notions, to give a clear and simple exposition of what is the 
Darwinism of Darwin, is the task which Mr. Wallace has set himself, and which he has 
accomplished with a success which perhaps no one else could attain. Mr. Wallace’s book 
may be taken as a faithful exposition of what Darwin meant.—Saturday Review. 


OW this statement, which is appended by the publisher to the 
N advertisement of Mr. Wallace’s new book, implies two things : 
first, that the Darwinism of Darwin, or, in other words, the view of 
natural selection presented in the writings of Mr. Darwin, is one con- 
sistent theory throughout ; and secondly, that Mr. Wallace stands before 
the world solely in the character of an expositor of the Darwinism of 
Darwin. This representation is hardly accordant with the facts of the : 
case ; for, in the first place, Mr. Wallace has views of Azs own, which are 
far from being an echo of Mr. Darwin’s teaching, and has adopted from 
Weismann, as probably true, a most important modification of the 
theory. 


On the other hand, if by the Darwinism of Darwin you under- 
stand the theory of natural selection expounded by Mr. Darwin, 
the utterances of this great scientist are found to be so divergent 


1 Darwinism, an Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its Applications. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Macmillan.) Zssays upon Heredity and kindred Biological Pro- 
blems. By Dr, August Weismann, (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 
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that the only intelligible way of treating them is to formulate them into 
two theories, or at least two distinct statements. According to the first of 
these, natural selection is one among possibly many methods of organic 
evolution. It consists in the strict isolation for breeding purposes of 
those favourable variations, or in the exclusive breeding of similar 
favourable variations, which happen to arise in connection with the 
variations which are,incident upon reproduction—variations which are 
slight in quantity, individual in range, and indefinite in direction. This 
strict isolation of the best is effected by the destruction of all the rest, 
through the struggle for existence which results from the large output 
of life and correspondingly large destruction. Hence the survival of the 
fittest, and the transmutation of one organic form into another. 


This definition is not given in these exact words in the writings of 
Darwin, but it embodies in one self-consistent statement much of his 
teaching on the subject of natural selection. 


The modifications which have been subsequently made in the theory 
have arisen, according to Weismann, in the doubts of Mr. Darwin him- 
self; which doubts, if they were gathered together into a definition, 


would read somewhat as follows: 


Without the aid of natural selection, organic evolution can very 


seldom, if ever, take place. 


Natural selection consists in the elimination of the least fit, or in 
the partial preservation of the most fit, in company with others less fit, 
the choice being made from among the variations which occur in con- 
nection with reproduction—variations which are often considerable in 
quantity. By the destruction of the unfit, a process similar to that 
described by Darwin as the unconscious selection of man, the race 
undergoes that modification which changing conditions require. 


If we ask, why it is that such different expositions of the theory 
have been given, we shall find that the facts of nature have not been 
found to accord with the logical demands of the theory; or that the 
concessions which have been made bring difficulties which these various 


statements seek to remove. 


The admission that there are other factors of evolution at work 
besides natural selection, brings with it the idea of competition between 
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two rival systems of evolution—one of which, natural selection, is 
limited by the conditions laid. down by the theory, while the other is 
not so limited. And in an organic world, which by the hypothesis is 
always undergoing a struggle for existence, there must needs be a com- 
petition between rival modes of evolution. The evolution which could 
only act on variations, slight, individual, and indefinite, would stand no 
chance against an evolution which could act on variations which were 


considerable, general, and definite. 


Mr. Darwin strove to lessen this competition by representing as all 
but powerless the other factors of organic evolution, in whose ability to 
act apart from natural selection he expresses his belief in many other 
places. He throws around the subject of variation the veil of mystery ; 
he minimises the amount and frequency of these variations ; he inter- 
prets the supposed results of other factors of evolution as really the 
outcome of natural selection. All of which inconsistent treatment is 
due, it would appear, to the attempt to remove the difficulty presented 
by the idea of a strong competition. 


Now there is one way of getting completely rid of all competition 
with other factors of evolution, and that is to deny that they have any 
power at all. If it be true that only variations connected with repro- 
duction can be inherited—if it be true that the sole cause of variation 
in connection with birth is the modification which is invariably connected 
with reproduction—if it be true that natural selection, acting through 
the principle of utility, causes oz/y the favourable variation to survive, 
then natural selection need fear no competition with other factors. It 
reigns supreme as the sole cause of organic evolution. Now this is the 
opinion held by Dr. Ray Lankester, if I understand him aright. In an 
abstract of his lecture delivered at the London Institution, February 14, 
1889, and reported in Nature,' February 28, the summary reads thus: 


The real difference between Lamarck’s and Darwin’s theories was then 
explained. Congenital variation is an admitted and demonstrable fact ; trans- 
mission of congenital variations is also an admitted and demonstrable 
fact. Change of structure acquired during life—as stated by Lamarck—is also 
a fact, though very limited. But the transmission of these latter changes to 
offspring is not proved experimentally ; all experiment tends to prove that they 
cannot be transmitted. Semper’s book on this subject was cited as a failure in 
the attempt to prove such transmission. 


1 Nature, vol. xxxix. p. 428. 
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The causes of congenital variations were next discussed, and the ‘stirring- 
up’ of the germ-plasma by the process of fertilisation was pointed to as the 
chief. 


The doubt which occurs is due to the exact meaning of the word 
‘congenital’: whether this should be taken to signify variations inevitably 
and necessarily arising out of the act of reproduction, or whether it 
points also to other variations which manifest themselves for the first 
time in connection with reproduction. If the latter is meant, the position 
is identical with that taken by Professor Weismann, to which reference 
will presently be made. However this may be, we will venture to con- 
sider the force of a theory which defines natural selection as the choice 
of favourable variations from among variations xecessarily incidental 
upon reproduction, and as acting without any interruption from any 


other source. 


It must be confessed that it disposes very satisfactorily of the com- 
petition of other factors and methods of evolution. But we cannot 


dispose of a power in nature by simply ignoring its existence. 


It seems to me that it would be very difficult to prove that the 
variations which occur in connection with reproduction are only due to 
the union of two parents, and are zof in any way, or to any extent, the 


result of changed external conditions. 


Hitherto variations have been supposed to arise from the action of 
changed conditions and habits, acting on the individual and reproduced 
in the offspring. This doctrine is now questioned, but only in order to 
suggest an external source of some of the variations incident upon 


birth. 


Hence the idea that the sole source of the variations which go to 
produce evolution is due to the variations necessarily incidental upon 
the act of reproduction, is neither in accordance with the oldest or the 


newest view of the subject. 


Another way of getting over the difficulty presented by the com- 
petition of other factors is that adopted by Mr. Wallace. 


1. He asserts that variations incident on reproduction may be 
considerable in quantity, definite in direction, and occurring in many 


individuals of the same generation. 
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2. He contends that natural selection will act on these so as to 
triumph over other variations brought about by other factors of organic 
evolution, supposing, for the sake of argument, such factors to be in 
any way opcrative. 


If it be urged that the effects of use would modify all the individuals of a 
species, while the fortuitous variations to the amount named only apply to a 
portion of them, it may be replied, that that portion is sufficiently large to afford 
ample materials for selection, since it often equals the numbers that can annually 
survive ; while the recurrence in each successive generation of a like amount of 
variation would render possible such a rapid adjustment to new conditions that 
the effects of use or disuse would be as nothing in comparison. It follows that, 
even admitting the modifying effects of the environment, and that such modifica- 
tions are inherited, they would yet be entirely swamped by the greater effects of 
fortuitous variation, and the far more rapid cumulative results of the selection of 
such variations.! 


It is difficult to understand the cogency of this argument. For in 
nature, use and disuse imply the self-adaptation of the animal to its 
conditions, so far as its habits are concerned. As these habits are pre- 
sumably essential to the welfare of the race, all the individuals adopt 
them or are instructed in them ; and if these habits produce effects on 
the constitution and organism of the individual, and z/ these effects are 
‘nherited by the offspring (which Mr. Wallace here assumes for the 
sake of argument), then a// the individuals are being trained in the 
same habits, are being transmuted into the same form—in a direction 
which is eminently useful to the race. Now, here a useful modification 
may clearly be inherited and fixed in the race, without any natural 
selection at all; but if natural selection be applied, and, as we will 
suppose for the sake of argument, with the utmost strictness, all it could 
do would be to select the very best out of the mass, all of which were 
good. Now, see what follows in the case of the birth variations, even if 
we allow with Mr. Wallace that they are considerable in quantity, and 
are possessed by many individuals in the same generation. In that 
case it is possible, first, that natural selection should not be required, 
for animals so differently constituted might segregate themselves and 
intermarry. But putting that on one side, we must remember that this 
way of looking at birth variations raises the quantity, and extends the 
area of unuseful variations as well as of useful. And these unuseful 
variations must be put forth in order that the useful variations may 


arise, if the favourable variations arise fortuitously. Moreover, these 


1 Darwinism, Wallace, p. 436. 
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fortuitous variations do not necessarily contain the exact variation 
which are favourable in large numbers in every generation, whereas in 
respect to the inherited effect of use, if it exist at all, it exists in all. 


Another attempt to lessen the effect of competition with other 
possible factors is to be found in the theory of Professor Weismann, 
who denies that changed conditions can act on the ‘ body’ of the indi- 
vidual, and through the body on the offspring, but yet asserts that 
changed conditions can effect modifications on the germ-plasm, i.e. on 
the living stuff out of which the reproductive cells are made. But the 
position is not greatly altered by this theory. We know, without its 
aid, that changed conditions do not always act at once; but there is 
nothing in the theory to forbid that the grandson should show the 
effect of the changed conditions acting through the germ-plasm, though 
no such influence is observed in the son. Now, the main point to be 
noted is that wen such variation takes place, similar organisms are 
modified in a similar way by similar conditions, which is a very 
different kind of variation from that which necessarily accompanies 
reproduction. Hence, congenital variations may zow mean two entirely 
different kinds of modification; but in order to establish the sole 
action of natural selection, it will be necessary to fall back upon some 
such argument as that which we have just quoted from Mr. Wallace. 


But so far as the theory of natural selection is concerned, it does 
not matter what causes the congenital variations, so long as their 
nature is different. Now, the nature of the variations connected with 
reproduction are very different, if the theory of Weismann betrue. On 
the one hand, no mere theory can blind us to the fact that there are 
variations xecessarily incidental to reproduction, arising from the fact 
that offspring must spring from two different individuals, and that there 
is the greatest possible difference in the degree in which the offspring 
may inherit from the parents. In this case we look naturally for indi- 
vidual variation, the nature of which we cannot calculate. In such a 
case the strictest natural selection is necessary. But the case of modi- 
fications produced upon the germ-plasm, which are supposed to be the 
transforming influences which transmute one species into another, is very 
different. For there the action is similar in effect, if not equal in degree, 
on a// subjected to the same process. The influence is clearly definite, 


and in a useful direction. For if the amount of salt in the water per- 


meating the tissues of the body can reach the germ-plasm and modify 
it, so that all the descendants subjected to such influence are modified 
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in a similar way—as in the case of the brine shrimps—you have there 
a transforming influence which can act without any selection whatever, 
and which as a mode of evolution must leave far behind the natural 


selection of favourable variations connected with reproduction only. 


It lies outside the scope of the present article to consider recent 
modifications of the doctrine of evolution, which have had for their 
effect to enforce the importance and the efficacy of other factors or 
methods of evolution apart from natural selection. It is enough to say 
in this place, that these will only enhance the difficulty of the competition 
in those cases in which natural selection is still supposed to be the chief 


agent of evolution. 


But we will suppose, for the sake of argument, that the sole source of 
| g 


heritable variations is to be found in the variations incident upon the 


birth of offspring from two parents, and that natural selection chooses 


out the favourable variations ; in that case the ‘ sclection’ must be s¢rzcz 


or it is wseless; and if the selection is to be strict, there must be no 


accidental death or very little of it in connection with nature. 


Now in the works of Mr. Darwin we find a theoretical assertion of 
the absolute necessity for the strictness of natural selection, and a fre- 


quent admission that there is a great deal of chance in the destruction 


which takes place in nature. 


No reader of Mr. Darwin’s works, to say nothing of his life and 
letters, can doubt that the stricter theory presented difficulties to his 
mind. The difficulties arose from the impossibility of realising how 
nature could reproduce the strictest method of artificial selection. The 
problem which has to be solved by organic evolution is, how to produce 
a new type of organism adapted to the new conditions in the midst of 
which a species must either live or else disappear from the face of the: 
earth. Artificial selection, ministering in its most artificial form of 
procedure to the fancy or to the taste of man, afforded an example of 
what could be done by intelligence and constant interposition. The 
breeder and the fancier say in effect: ‘Grant us only those variations 
which are incidental to reproduction, albeit they are but slight in 
quantity, individual in range, and indefinite in direction, and we shall be 
sure, sooner or later, to get the kind of variation we require ; and then, 
by the principle of the exclusive breeding of similar variants, we will 
in an incredibly short time produce you the kind of type for which you 


ask.’ 


_ 
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But the strict Darwinism of Darwin does not find in nature a state 
of things exactly corresponding to that which obtains among breeders 
and fanciers. It abhors the idea of a constant interposition on the 
part of any person, however august, and contents itself with maintain- 
ing that the order of nature, working automatically, produces results 
analogous to those produced by the constant interposition of man. 
The human operator ‘isolates for breeding purposes’ by physical 
separation, while the order of nature ‘selects’ through the agency of 
death ; but when we look for that s¢rzet selection by death which is 
expected to produce the ‘ exclusive breeding of similar variants,’ or the 
isolation for breeding purposes of favoured survivors, by the destruction 
of all the rest, we do not find such a phenomenon frequently, if ever, 
present in nature; but always, in each generation, there are many 


deaths which are dominated by chance. 


Mr. Darwin has impressed upon us the fact that most of the 
destruction in nature takes place in connection with eggs and the young 


of animals; that much of the death which befalls the adult is acci- 


dental—certainly accidental so far as the requirements of the theory 
are concerned. The busy life of an animal, which preys upon its fellow 
creatures, does not allow it to be very discriminating, and it cannot 


reasonably be credited with the desire to secure the survival of the best, 
and still less to accomplish the elimination of the worst. 


Mr. Darwin has also pointed out that one great and chief effect of 
the enormous output of life is not only, as his theory requires, to afford 
opportunity for favourable variations to arise, but also to preserve the 
race from extinction. Now, it foilows from this that after a considerable 
amount of accidental death, if natural selection were ruthlessly applied 
to the remnant, the race might be so decimated as to be improved off 
the face of the earth. And hence Mr. Darwin admits the relaxation of 
the strictness of the isolation, although such relaxation is fatal to his 
theory. It is interesting to inquire what Neo-Darwinism has to say on 
this subject. 


According to Weismann, a great deal of the destruction which occurs 
in nature is accidental. Speaking of birds, he says : 


Even the eggs of our most powerful native bird of prey, the golden eagle, 
which all animals fear, and of which the eyrie, perched on a rocky height, is 
beyond the reach of any enemies, are very frequently destroyed by late frosts or 
snow in spring, and, at the end of the year in winter, the young birds encounter 
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the fiercest of foes, viz. hunger. In the majority of birds, the egg, as soon 
as it is laid, becomes exposed to the attacks of enemies martens and 
weasels, cats and owls, buzzards and crows, are all on the look-out for it. At a 
later period, the same enemies destroy numbers of the helpless young, and in 
winter many succumb in the struggle against cold and hunger, or to the numerous 
dangers which attend migration over land and sea, dangers which decimate the 
young birds.! 


In birds it (the destruction) begins during the development of the 
embryo. ? 


It is clear that in such animals as insects we can only speak figuratively of 
normal death, if we mean by this an end which is not due to accident. In these 
animals an accidental end is the rule, and is, therefore, strictly speaking, normal.* 

During the life of animals the destruction of mature individuals plays a most 
important part, but the existence of the mature plant is fairly well secured ; their 
chief period of destruction is during youth. 


Mr. Wallace, in that respect echoing Mr. Darwin, draws the necessary 
inference from the fact of accidental death in nature, when he says, 
‘Only a small percentage of the best adapted can be preserved ;’ for it 
is quite clear that the wholesale slaughter of the young cannot be nicely 
discriminative. 


And yet we find that Mr. Wallace[makes other statements scarcely 
consistent with the above quotation. The survival of the fittest is 
declared to be a fact because the nomenclature of the theory requires 
that it should be so. 


Whatever is really fittest can never be destroyed by natural selection, which 
is but another name for the survival of the fittest.* 


This is simply to say that the theory is so worded that it virtually 
demands a condition of things which does not exist in nature. 


Again, he says: 


We must get rid of the idea that ciance determines which shall live and 
which die. For although in many individual cases death may be due to chance 
rather than to any inferiority in those which die first, yet we cannot possibly 
believe that this can be the case on the large scale on which nature works.® 


Which is in effect to say—We must get rid of the idea that chance 


1 Essays, Weismann, p. 12. 2? Thid. p. 14. 8 Ibid. p. 22. * Ibid. pp. 32, 33. 
5 Wallace, Darwinism, p. 425. * Tbid.p. 122. 
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determines which shall live and which shall die—not because we have 
no experience of such a phenomenon as chance in this connection, but 
because, having experience of it, so far as our observation goes, we must 
not be led astray by our small knowledge on the subject. We must pull 
up and state quite distinctly that ‘we cannot possibly believe that this 
can be the case on the large scale on which nature works.’ In that con- 
nection, ‘the fittest will survive.’ 


: But surely this bold supposition that discriminative death takes place 
on the large scale in all time and throughout all space, while we always 
see illustrations of accidental death in the actual generations submitted 
to our observation, is a curious inference when considered as proceeding 
from a scientific source. 


The accidental death which occurs in nature cannot be ignored— 
cannot be argued away by logic like this. But while we have ample 
illustrations of the existence of much accidental death in nature, we 
may ask, on the other hand, whether Darwinism can point to equally 
clear indications of the s¢ric¢ selection which the theory requires. The 
only approach to such a thing is to be found in the case of Mr. Darwin’s 
scarlet runners which were subjected to two severe frosts, so that the few 
survivors were entitled, so far as this particular test is concerned, to be 
regarded as an illustration of the survival of the fittest. But in connec- 
tion with this illustrative case, it is admitted that power to resist cold is 
not necessarily united with other useful variations, nor even with general 


vigour of constitution. 


In this connection it may be interesting to note what proof Mr. 
Wallace gives of the struggle for existence. His whole chapter on 
that subject is taken up with showing how one race exterminates 
another under certain conditions. But it is assuming a great deal to 
argue that, because one race can exterminate another, therefore the 
death which works in nature always secures the survival of the fittest 
among the individuals of the same race. The facts of Mr. Wallace are 
most important, so far as they lead us to understand the pathetic 
phenomenon of the extinction of species by internecine strife, but that 
is a very different thing to the transmutation of species by the 
discriminative destruction of nature. 


But if there is no strict selection in nature, or at least but little, we 
must not expect to find the isolation of the best by the destruction of 
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all the rest ; we must not expect to find the exclusive breeding from 
similar variants. 


It is, indeed, conceivable that variants s7ght segregate themselves 
and intermarry. In the case of any great and curious deviation from 
the normal structure or organism they might do so—they have done so. 
But that in ordinary cases they should do so, is not in the least 
probable. Animals are influenced in this respect by blind impulse, or 
by individual taste, or by romantic love, as truly as human beings are. 
As for the Darwinian theory of sexual selection, which gives the most 
numerous harem to the strongest bully, or the most charming female to 
the strongest male ; well, it does not follow that the beautiful are the 
most useful in handing down to posterity the variations needful for the 
evolution of the race, or that the male victorious over all other males is 
necessarily equally gifted and superior in all other respects. The im- 
pression which comes from contemplating the love, courtship, and 
marriage of animals, is rather that it tends to the preservation of the 
race than to the formation of a new type. 


But if the death which is in nature is not discriminative ; if those 
who survive are not all the fittest; if the remnant, being a ‘mixed 
multitude, intermarry at their own swect pleasure, then, according to 
Mr. Darwin, there can be no evolution of new forms; then, according 
to Mr. Galton, there will be that reversion to mediocrity to which, so 


far as birth variations are concerned, fixity of species, when it occurs, is 
mainly due. 


So, then, while it is pretty clear that the Darwinism of Darwin is 
not the simple and self-consistent theory which it is sometimes supposed 
to be, while it is obvious that the great evolutionists of the day do 
something more than offer an exposition of Darwinism, we also venture 
to say that Neo-Darwinism has done nothing to remove the inherent 
discrepancy which exists, and surely must ever exist, between the 


logical demands of the self-consistent theory and the actual facts of the 
organic world. 


‘.. < Cem 
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The SeacBorn Dine 


A DIONYSIAC LEGEND. 


HE sun leapt up the rose-flushed sky 
And yellowed all the sea’s pale blue; 
The Tyrrhene crew 
Uprose and hailed the God on high. 


But Dionysos made no sign: 

The shipmen hailed their Lord again, 
Acclaimed his reign, 

Then stared upon their guest divine. 


‘The deep shall swallow thee, fair sir: 


The sea-things shall make thee their prey— 
The God obey 
Or meet swift death ere thou canst stir!’ 
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Ere ye arose, my spirit bowed 

To the Great God unrisen then :— 
Take heed, O men, 

Your clamour grow not overloud. 


‘A priest of Bacchus thou! Behold: 

One sea-wave here could whelm thy God— 
His mystic rod 

Would float foam-crown'd ’mid this wave-gold. 


At Evohé! thy voice might fill 

The waste of sea, the waste of sky, 
Yet thou would’st die, 

Thy God supine on some green hill! 


Ai Evohé! the cry thrilled wide : 

The startled rowers shrank-—-they saw 
With trembling awe 

The conscious waters surge aside. 


Ai Evohé! The waves turn green ; 

In tendril-masses twist and twine: 
A mighty vine 

Uprises and o’erhead doth lean: 


Ai Evohé! The tendrils cling 
About the shipmen as they swim: 
The Bacchic hymn 
The waves chant and the wild winds sing. 
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Evohé! Dionysos cries, 

The sea-men and the boat no more 
The shingly shore 

Shall feel ‘neath known or alien skies. 


Blue dolphins guide the wave-borne vine 
To coral caves near mystic Ind: 
Only the wind 


Murmurs for aye the tale divine. 


Ye who deride the Gods, beware: 

They are with us evermore; they brook 
No scornful look ; 

Their vengeance fills our mortal air. 


Yea, of the jealous Gods, take heed: 
One day the earth or sea shall ope 
And vanquish hope— 

An £vohé be vain indeed! 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
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Wit and Humour 


\ aiid is wit? Wherein does it differ from humour? What 


mental faculties are engaged in producing it ? 


When one is endeavouring to define the meaning of certain nearly 
allied words and to seize the delicate distinctions which the wsas 
loquendi has established cetween them, it is well to take first of all the 
coarse signification which people in general attach to them. Now the 
popular notion of humour is something which causes mirth and 
promotes laughter to a much greater extent than is necessarily induced 
by wit. It would be generally felt, I suppose, that there is more intelli- 
gence concerned in wit than in humour. If it is said of a man that he 
is very humorous, people picture to themselves a bright genial com- 
panion with the faculty of saying things which are smart and amusing, 
but not much more. If, however, an individual is described as a wit, or 
given to making witty observations, the impression of a higher style of 
man is conveyed. In fact, while keen intellectual pleasure may be 
caused by what a witty person says, there may be but little if any mirth 
occasioned thereby. Lord Chesterfield went so far as to say that 
‘genuine wit never made any man laugh since the creation of the world.’ 
The works of the poet Young have been adduced as abounding in wit, 
but I imagine that no one regards them as in the faintest degree 


humorous. 


Turning to the etymology of the words, I am confirmed as to the 
way in which I have construed the vulgar notion attached to them. 


Wit and wisdom acknowledge a common ancestry. Wit has retained 


the synonyms of the possession of knowledge, ability, or intellect of a 
high order ; while humour, being derived from a word which simply 


~~ 
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signifies sozsture, points to a quality which the man who is the reverse 
of dry possesses. We have the paradoxical expression ‘dry humour,’ 
as applied to a quality of mind (or rather to its product) which is 
deficient in humidity in a psychical sense, though distinctly humorous. 
I believe it was a long time before the old Saxon ‘wit’ or ‘wits’ 
developed from ‘knowledge’ to ‘ genius,’ from ‘ genius’ to ‘ fancy,’ and 
from ‘ fancy’ to ‘wit’ as subsequently understood to be a sort of acute, 
in contrast to chronic ability. ‘Wit, says La Bruyeére, ‘is the god of 
moments, but genius is the god of ages.’ But at last wit became still 
further differentiated from its meaning and original etymology. We 
shall best arrive at its full modern signification by tracing briefly how 
and through what philosophers this signification has been reached. The 
ancients were no strangers to wit, some examples of which I shall give 
presently, but I fail to find any description or analysis of it in Aristotle 
or Plato. <A high authority, the late Mr. F. A. Paley, informed me that 
he was not aware of a single classical passage on the subject of wit. It 
is curious that while the Romans have sa/es and /epor, the Greeks have no 
word to express anything more than ‘fun’ (y¢Ao.ov). By xoprros they 
meant neat, clever,elegant in expression. Yet Aristophanes among the 
Greeks was one of the truest ‘wits’ that ever wrote, as Martial was 
among the Romans. Perhaps the nearest Greek for ‘wit’ is xourrorns, 


but with the idea of shrewdness, sharpness. 


It would be interesting, I may add, to collect instances of the heredi- 
tary nature of wit. I do not find it easy to recall examples of the descent 
of this mental endowment from father to child. 


I pass on now to consider whether there are undoubted examples of 
wit which cannot be brought under the definition or description which I 
have given—which refuse the bondage of this test. Let us take a few 
examples. There are the lines— 


Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason ? 
That when it prospers, none dare call it treason ? 


Here an assertion is made which at first seems absurdly untrue, for 
history teems with instances of successful treason. But the cleverness 
of the writer perceives that when such success is achieved, it becomes 
itself a recognised power and authority in the place of that which it has 


destroyed. We certainly find here an agreement or congruity where we 


expected none, and we experience the pleasure of surprise. We may 
note in this example, also, that there is nothing which suggests the idea 
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of humour, for no one would describe this as a humorous observation. 
Are those lines of Hood an example of wit ?— 


Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 


I think they are. There is a point of resemblance or congruity elicited 
which occasions admiration or surprise. If it be wit, it affords another 
example of wit wholly devoid of humour. I think, also, Hood was witty 
when, in his poem entitled ‘The Comets,’ he represented Herschel as 
seeing — 

Through his glass 

Some heavenly lass 

Tripping with pails along the Milky Way. 


Take another example. A noted London physician complained to 
me when I found him one day overwhelmed with patients, ‘This is 
slavery. I had not an opportunity of a retort in the hurry of 
the moment, but said to him afterwards, ‘Slavery, yes, but slavery on 
the coast of Guinea!’ If this may be regarded as an example of wit, I 
suppose the analysis of it yields an unexpected congruity where none 
was expected; and surprise is experienced when this unlooked-for 
relationship is pointed out. 


Under what head should the following be grouped? I was present 
at a medical banquet when one of the speakers wearied us with his 
prolixity, and gave as an excuse for speaking so long, that in that town 
he learnt his ABC. A doctor sitting near me (and it is only right that 
I should add that he was a Scotchman) said with a face full of amuse- 
ment, ‘ His having begun here with A/pha, is no reason why he should 
go on to Omega. Now I think this was clever, apposite. and very 
amusing, but was it wit? If it was, then I think that our tests of 
wit break down. There was no congruity where one expected incon- 
gruity, and no surprise was experienced at the discovery of an unforeseen 
relationship of ideas. I should rather call it Aumour. The author of 
this pleasantry saw rather an incongruity than a congruity, and the 
observation was really a true statement facetiously expressed. The 
happy remark of my Scotch neighbour naturally recalls the popular 
belief that the Scotch do not readily see what is witty. Every one 
knows the common saying which has all the faults, I think, of an 
attempt to generalise within the limits of a smart epigram: ‘An 
Englishman has wit but no humour. An Irishman has humour but no 
wit. A Scotchman has neither. And who does not know the con- 
temptuous satire with which Sydney Smith denied the faculty of wit to 
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the inhabitants north of the Tweed ? Whether the charge is not too 
sweeping may well be doubted, but I was not long since sitting between 
a Scotch and an English physician, when the former remarked, ‘I 
never could for the life of me understand why my countrymen have 
this character,’ and he himself thereupon related several anecdotes 
which showed, at any rate, his own keen perception of wit. Whereupon 
the English doctor said, ‘What you say may be true, but it is curious 
I myself should know a case which supports the general charge against 
the Scot. One day a very witty observation was made at the breakfast 
table of a Scotch gentleman, but he failed to see its point, and was as 
grave as a judge. He conducted family worship, and what was the 
burst out 





consternation of the family and the visitors when Mr. 
into uncontrollable laughter, he having just come to a sense of the wit 
of the observation which had been made at breakfast! Well, if this 
accords with the notion that a Scotchman does not see wit readily, or is 
not given to wit himself, it also shows that when time is substituted for 
the brain-operation which Sydney Smith regarded as necessary in the 
case of a Scotchman, he catches the idea at last, and then enjoys it as 
heartily as the quicker-witted Englishman. Porson said of a would-be 
poet of his day, named Blackmore, ‘ He will be read when Homer and 
Milton are forgotten—dut not till then.” This is an excellent example 
of the sarcasm which is also wit. 


Perhaps the following does not mcet the requirements of wit, but I 
think that it could only proceed from a witty man. ‘An Irishman, 
to whom an old lady complained of some High Church practices, thus 
played upon her fears—‘ Yes, indeed, madam, and I am told that 
Mr. 


well as public, he never goes zwethout his cuticle.’ 


carries them so far that, at all times, in private devotions as 





The late Dr. Coghlan, D.D., of Dublin, was a genuine wit. His 
former fellow-curate showed him with much exultation a plan of a 
sliding reading-desk he had contrived for the pulpit in St. Peter’s, 
saying, ‘I want you to look at this, Coghlan, for it is entirely my own 
idea. ‘Yes, said Coghlan, ‘and I believe it is the only idea of yours 
that ever was in a pulpit” If I am right in regarding this as pure wit, 
it is clear that there need not be pleasure as well as surprise, for the 
curate saw the wit, but could not be altogether pleased to discover that 
his friend regarded his sermons as destitute of original ideas. 


Again, when the bishops suggested that there should be a special 
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prayer for the use of the Revision Committee, Dr. Coghlan said, ‘No! 
nothing can be more appropriate than the Prayer for those at Sea.’ 


Once more, when one day a gentleman said to Dr. Coghlan in 
arguing some point, ‘I merely throw out the idea,’ the latter drily 
observed, ‘ Well, I think that’s about the best thing you can do with it.’ 
Before leaving Dr. Coghlan, I must add an example of genuine wit, not 
uttered by him, but of him by a lady. His spare form and taper legs, 
with silken hose or absolutely creaseless gaiters, were objects of much 
admiration to the gamins of Dublin, who were wont to call after him 
‘Spindle Shanks.’ A lady friend in Cork said to him one day with 
lively candour, ‘Dr. Coghlan, I wonder you are not taken up as a 
vagrant!’ ‘And why ?’ ‘Because you have uo visible means of support. 


Baron Alderson, as everyone knows, was a wit. On one occasion at 
the assizes, when a juryman said to the clerk in administering the oath, 
‘Speak up; I cannot hear what you say,’ the Baron asked him sharply 
if he was deaf. On the juryman answering, ‘Yes, my Lord, with one 
ear, the judge replied, ‘Well, then, you may leave the box, for it is 
necessary that jurymen should hear both sides,’ Here was the sudden 
discovery or expression of an affinity between things which most 
people, and certainly the unfortunate juryman, had been accustomed to 
view as totally disconnected and unlike. Here we certainly have the 
conditions of wit which we have laid down. 


Again, I think, the same test warrants our comprising under ‘ wit,’ a 
verse Lord Campbell quoted or composed (I am not clear which), in 
reference to George IV. and his wife :— 


’Tis strange this pair should disagree 
Altho’ so equal are their lives ; 
The very worst of Ausbands he, 
And she the very worst of z7ves. 


Our surprise is here excited by the ingenious discovery of a point of 
agreement where we supposed there was none. Such is the wonderful 
alchemy of wit. If the analysis of wit which has been given is just, 
there are a great many sayings denominated wit which do not pro- 
perly fall under this category. Take the following, for example, from 
Mr. Paley’s valuable collection of Greek wit: ‘Philoxenus was sent to 
the stone quarries by Dionysius for contempt of his verses. Being 
recalled he was invited again to hear them. After listening patiently 
for atime he got up to go, “Whither now?” asked Dionysius. “ Zo 


1 Life of Dr. Coghlan. By Dean Dickenson. Vol. i. p. 295. 
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the quarries” said he’ (p. 31). Now this was a very clever and a very 
sarcastic reply, but there was not any resemblance or congruity elicited 
by the speaker. There was no surprise occasioned from this cause. 
The only thing calculated to excite this feeling was the preference for 
working in the stone quarries to hearing such rubbish as that which 
Dionysius composed. 


Again, I should not call the following witty, although included under 
Greek wit by Mr. Paley. ‘On one occasion Alcibiades sent Socrates a 
large and beautifully-made cake. Xanthippe, who was rather jealous of 
the giver, took it out of the basket and stamped upon it. Socrates only 
smiled and said, “ Now, my dear, you will not get a slice of it any more 
than I.”’ 


On the other hand I should hold that Thales was witty when, on 
saying that death was just as good as life, and on being asked, ‘ Why, 
then, don’t you die?’ he replied, ‘ Just decause there is no difference !’ 


Here an unexpected congruity is discovered, and one which certainly 
causes pleasurable surprise. 


I think that in the following instances we have examples of sarcasm, 
> 
but not necessarily of wit. ‘When some one was roundly abusing 
Lysander, he said, “ Lay it on thick; spare not, speak out, omit nothing! 
y ’ ’ > 
There seems to be a good deal of venom on your mind, and perhaps 
you may thus work off some of it!”’! 


The following impromptu observation of Coleridge when hissed in 
the course of a speech, has been adduced, and justly, as a splendid 
example of wit. ‘Iam not at all surprised, he exclaimed, ‘ that when 
the red hot prejudices of aristocrats are suddenly plunged into the cool 
element of reason, they should go off into a hiss.’ ? 


A living wit, Dean Dickenson, of Dublin, was present at a meeting 
in which he was attacked by a Mr. Brush. The Dean in reply said, ‘I 
was not aware that I had given Mr. Brush any handle for making such 
sweeping assertions. The Dean seized the points of resemblance, 
suggested by the name. On another occasion, in the Irish Synod, when 
some of the clergy were trying to find a suitable text to place over the 
door of the refreshment room which was frequented by the laity, he pro- 
posed that it should be ‘Where the wild asses quench their thirst... The 
fitness of the comparison clearly causes surprise. 


1 Paley, p. 30. Part II. 
? See S. Bailey’s Discourses, p. 267, quoted by Bain, of. cit. p. 79. 
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I claim the following as an example ot wit. It is taken from 
Plutarch.' ‘Arigeus, on seeing at Selinus, in Sicily, an inscription to 
certain persons who had died in “ extinguishing a tyranny,” exclaimed 
that it served them right, for if the tyranny was on fire it ought to have 
been allowed to burn itself out!’? The perception of the congruity 
involved is again the cause of the pleasant surprise experienced. 


The last example of wit I shall give is from the inexhaustible mine 
of the Heslington parson. Here is his description of a sloth: ‘He 
moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and in fact passes 
his life in suspense, like a young clergyman distantly related to a bishop.’ 
Before quitting the consideration of wit I would note the remarkable 
fact that animals have no perception of wit, cannot appreciate the 
ridiculous, and do not smile or laugh. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
placed the perception of wit and humour along with intemperance and 
insanity, as distinctively characteristic of the human race. 


I now pass cn to Aumour, which Carlyle defined as ‘a sympathy 
with the seamy side of things.’ To its derivation I have already referred. 
Certainly, if we can maintain that, while wit excites surprise by dis- 
covering congruity where we thought there was only its very opposite, 
humour surprises by the perception of zucongruity, we have a fine and 
beautiful distinction established between two words which appear to 
have much, and really have something, in common. It is certain that 
the sense of incongruity does play a very large part in the feeling excited 
when we experience humour. And here it is noteworthy that we do 
not confine ourselves to the relation of zdeas, as we seem gencrally com- 
pelled to do in the case of wit. Now, if a woman carrying a basket of 
eggs falls on the ice and they are scattered in all directions, there may 
be said to be something humorous in the incident, for there is an 
incongruity in the unexpected dispersion of the contents of her basket. 
It is difficult in such examples as this to distinguish between what is 
simply laughable and what is also strictly speaking humorous, because 
it need hardly be said that in anything like a scientific use of the term, 
it would not be proper to confound humour with mirth, although they 
are so much more nearly related than are wit and mirth. Whether, 
then, it be true or not that the range of wit must be restricted, as Sydney 
Smith maintains, to ideas or the expression of thoughts, it is clear that 
humour may be exercised in external objects or actions. But if so, how 
account for the fact that many incongruous and discordant things do 


1 Arig, ii, as quoted hy Paley. ? Paley'’s Greek Wit, p. 89. 
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not excite humour and laughter—e.g. Archimedes studying geometry 
during a siege? As Herbert Spencer has pointed out, ‘laughter only 
results when consciousness is unawares transferred from great things to 
small ; only when there is what we;may call a descending incongruity. 
An ascending incongruity (as in the case of Archimedes during the 
siege) not only fails to excite laughter but works on the muscular system 
an effect of exactly the reverse kind.’ Spencer contrasts this with two 
lovers appearing on the stage and becoming reconciled after a quarrel. 
At that moment a 47d walks on the stage, and after looking at the 
spectators, walks up to the lovers and sniffs at them. Here the roar of 
laughter which ensues, is the result of a descending incongruity. 


It is very clear that laughter is more likely to arise from a percep- 
tion of things which are incongruous than wce versd. It is the incon- 
gruity which makes us laugh on hearing the anecdote of a certain 
diplomatist and his extravagant wife. ‘I notice,’ said the former, ‘that 
your bonnets get smaller and smaller, and the bills larger and larger. 
I expect that some day the man will bring nothing but the bill!’ 


Mr. Bain observes that humour is reached by combining the effects 
of wit and poetic beauty with"the ludicrous.' He adds that jesting at 
our own expense is humorous. When Sydney Smith observed to the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in regard to the proposition of laying a wooden 
pavement around the building, ‘If we lay our heads together the thing 
is done, this was witty and humorous—the latter, because it is incon- 
gruous for us to ridicule ourselves. But if (according to Bain) any- 
one outside had said ‘If you lay your heads together the thing is done,’ 
it would have wanted humour, although witty. 


There is a very acute remark made by Pope in a letter to Mr. Blount 
on the death of Wycherly : ‘I cannot help remarking that sickness, which 
often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power to remove 
that talent we call humour ;’ and I think everyone must have been 
struck with the fact that sorrow, so far from destroying, may intensify 
the sense of the humorous. This association may prove painfully 
inconvenient to the sufferer, and occasion surprise and an unfavourable 
criticism on the part of the observer. This consists with the admitted 
fact that ‘the great masters of pathos are also the greatest humourists.’? 
That humour should be almost always connected with the talent for the 
pathetic, is not wonderful, as Dugald Stuart* points out, ‘inasmuch as 


1 English Composition and Rhetoric, 1866. 2 Bain, op. cit. p. 77. 
8 Philosophy of the Human Mind, ILI. ch. i. sect. 4. Editel by Hamilton, 1854. 
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both talents are founded on a peculiarly strong sympathy with the fecl- 
ings of others ; and, of course, both imply a peculiarly lively imagination.’ 
It is hardly necessary to do more than recall the common observation 
that laughter and crying are constantly associated together. ‘The least 
touch of a pencil,’ as Sir Henry Wotton happily observes, ‘ will transmute 
a crying into a laughing face.’ And there will occur to you an illustra- 
tion in the ‘ Iliad’ (ii., 42), where it is said of the wife of Hector, ‘ She 


took her son into her arms weepingly laughing.’ 


Humour has been represented, in allegorical form, as possessing the 
following genealogy :—‘ Truth was the founder of the family, and the 
father of Good Sense ; Good Sense was the father of Wit, who married 
a lady of collateral line called Mirth, by whom he had issue Humour.’ 
Addison, who invents this allegory, observes, in distinguishing genuine 
Humour from its counterfeit which is descended from Falschood, Non- 
sense, and Laughter, that ‘as true Humour generally looks serious, while 
everybody laughs about him ; false Humour is always laughing, whilst 
everybody about him looks serious.’ ! 


As with wit,so with humour, if, in addition to surprise, other emotions 


are excited, there may be the destruction of what would otherwise have 


occasioned the sense of Humour. Thus, as has been pointed out by 


Sydney Smith,’ ‘if a corpulent man of the middle class, with ostentatious 
habiliments, were to slide down gently into the mud and decorate a pea- 
green coat, we should laugh; and still more so if hat and wig were to 
take their flight ; and if after being seated in the mud he fell into a 
passion and threatened passers-by with the effects of his wrath. This 
were indeed a humorous sight. But if he had broken his leg and was 
in pain, although the incongruity would be just the same, the sense of 
humour would be dissipated by compassion.’ The feeling of incongruity 
and surprise must not therefore be accompanied by a strong emotion, or 
we shall fail to obtain humour. 


When Sterne, in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ likens wit and judgment to the 


two knobs on the back of a cane chair, I think we ought to substitute 


humour for wit. With this correction, his comment is very apposite :— 


They are the highest and most ornamental parts of its frame, as wit (humour) 
and judgment are of ours, and like them, too, indubitably, both are made and 
fitted to go together, in order, as we may say of all such embellishments, to 
answer one another. Now for the sake of experiment let us take off one of these 


' The Spectrtor. No. 35, 1711, vo’. i. p. 138. 2 OP. cit, p. 133. 
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ornaments—nay, don’t laugh at it—but did you ever see in the whole course of 
your lives such a ridiculous business as this has made of it? Now lay your hands 
upon your hearts and say whether this single knob, which now stands here like a 
blockhead by itself, can serve any purpose but to put one in mind of the want of 
the other. 


It is obvious that it is the incongruity which amuses us in this instance, 
and, if so, its relations are with humour and not with wit. 


Swift, probably the best judge of the question, thus distinguishes 
between wit and humour :— 
For sure by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent. 
What humour is not, all the tribe 
Of logic-mongers can describe ; 
Here Nature only acts her part 
Unhelp’d by practice, books, or art. 


Shaftesbury, the famous author of the ‘ Characteristics,’' has made 
reference to the allegation that raillery is the test of truth. ‘It was the 
saying of an ancient sage, that humour was the only test of gravity, and 
gravity of humour. For a subject that would not bear raillery was sus- 
picious, and a jest that would not bear a serious examination was 
certainly false wit. Shaftesbury himself asserts that, ‘without wit and 
humour, reason can hardly have its proof or be distinguished’ (p. 21). 


I think incongruity is the characteristic of the impromptu lines of 
Sydney Smith on his friend Jeffrey, who, having arrived at his house 
when he was out, and joined the children in the garden, mounted their 
donkey. In such plight it was that the parson discovered the editor of 





the Edinburgh Review, and welcomed him with the lines 


Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great as Jacobin or Gracchus, 
Short, tho’ not so fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little Jackass. 


Hood brings out a jocose incongruity when totally unexpected in 
his lines, ‘The Careless Nurse Mayd’ :— 


I sawe a mayd sitte on a bank, 
Beguiled by wooer fayne and fond, 
And while his flattering vows she drank, 

Her nurselynge slipt within the pond. 


' Sensus Communis: an Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, 1709, 
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She then beginnes to wayle the ladde 
With shrikes that echo answered round ; 
O ! foolishe mayd to be soe sadde 
The moment that her care was drown’ d. 


During the Abolitionist agitation in the United States, one of the 
‘characters’ who came into prominence was a woman named Abby 
Folsom, who loved to make a noise and sensation, and did not know 
when she was made fun of. But she had a good deal of wit, and some- 
times turned the tables on those who tried to silence her. On one 
occasion she became so troublesome to the managers of a meeting, that 
the Abolitionists themselves could stand their ‘free platform’ no longer, 
and three of them, Wendell Phillips, his brother-in-law, William A.White, 
and Oliver Johnson, lifted her up in the chair in which she had planted 
herself and carried her out of the meeting. But she raised her voice 
above the tumult, and cried out, ‘I am more honoured than my Master 
was. He was borne on one ass, and | am borne by three.’ 


I have cited several examples of wit from Dr. Coghlan. In the 
following instance I think we have an example of humour rather than 
wit. There is an incongruity and contrast elicited upon which the pith 
of the impromptu remark depends. Lord Carlisle asked him if he knew 
anything of a man newly appointed to a benefice. ‘Well, my lord,’ 
replied Dr. Coghlan, ‘I can only describe him as the man with the 
longest body and the narrowest mind that I ever knew.’! 


When Sheridan was found drunk on the road and was asked who 
he was, he replied, ‘ William Wilberforce.’ Now here, clearly, is humour 
and not wit. The incongruity of a man well known for his piety and 
philanthropy being found in this situation causes something like amuse- 
ment. It is true that it excites surprise, but this surprise arises from 
the incongruous relation of a particular man and his alleged position, 
and not from the discovery of similars in the midst of dissimilarity. 
Remarks may be made by persons which excite humorous amusement 
in the hearer, while the speaker is totally unconscious of the incongruity 
of his remarks, or, it may be, the blunder he has made—smore Hibernico. 
An Irish friend assures me that one of his countrymen who considered 
he had been cheated by a railway company was determined to have his 
revenge. Some time after, he informed his friend with great glee that 
he had ‘done them, for, said he, ‘I took a return ticket from 
, but I never returned at all at all.’ 
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[ remember Professor Adams, of Cambridge, being very much 
amused when told of a school-girl who expressed her surprise that the 
astronomers succeeded in finding out the names of the stars. This was 
ignorance, but the girl was a humourist without knowing it. 


When a gentleman said he was going to Italy in order to have his 
portrait painted in Rome by one of the Old Masters, the remark would 
have merited the designation of humour if intended for a joke, and as it 
is, it causes humorous sensations in those who hear it. 


I will now turn to Punning, which, as regards sense, belongs to 
humour rather than to wit, and yet may justly make a claim to the latter, 
inasmuch as it seizes on the resemblance of one word to another. On 
the other hand, it might be urged that the art of punning consists in 
attaching different meanings to similarly sounding words. 


Addison’s definition of a pun was ‘a conceit arising from the use of 
two words that agree in sound but differ in the sense.’! A ready test 
has been given of a pun as distinguished from pure wit, namely, that the 
moment it is translated into another language it vanishes in the experi- 
ment.? The saying of Sydney Smith, that a pun was ‘wit in words, and, to 
be perfect in its kind, it should contain two distinct meanings—the one 
common and obvious, the other more remote,’ * is not the less true. 


I may add to this sober definition of a pun a humorous one, given 
impromptu at a party when the question was being discussed :— 


Why a pun to define do you make such a pother? 
’Tis but to say one thing while meaning another ; 
And the truth of this axiom, the way to decide is 
By remembering its origin—Punica Fides.4 
Much ingenuity has been expended on the etymology of this word, 
and it is worth while spending a few moments over the consideration of 
the origin of the term. 


Dr. Johnson confesses he does not know whence it is derived. To 
‘pun’ is to grind or beat with a pestle ; ‘can pun,’ he says, ‘mean an 
empty sound, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old word for 
“ pun,” seems only a corruption of “clink” ?’ Indeed, Pope uses ‘clinch ’ 
in the sense of a pun in the ‘ Dunciad’ (Bk. I. lines 61-2) :— 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes, 
And ductile dulness new meanders takes. 


1 Spectator, No. 61. 2 Idem. 8 Lectures, p. 125. 
‘ Notes and Queries, 1860, p. 299. 
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There is an instance in Shakespeare of the use of the word ‘pun’ in 
the sense of to beat with a mortar, ze. pound, from the Saxon punian, 
where Thersites, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida, says— 


He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 
(Act IT. scene 1.) 


Again, the use of the word ‘pun’ in this sense of pounding or 
striking may be illustrated by the following anecdote: ‘A Staffordshire 
servant, when he heard his mistress stamp with her foot to signal his 


» >] 


attendance, would cry, “ Hark! Madam’s punning. Richardson 
suggests that our use of the word originates in the idea of beating and 


hammering upon the same word. 


It is rather doubtful, I think, whether this derivation of the word is 
correct, and it is more probable that the Welsh word fun, which means 
‘equivalent,’ is the origin of the use of a word which is equally applicable 
to two things.” 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell tells us, ‘had a great contempt for that species 
of wit, yet he did not think it unbecoming to make a very elaborate 
one, if a story told of him be true, though not to be found in his ‘ Life.’ 
Johnson had remarked, ‘I hate a pun. A man who would perpetrate 
a pun would have little hesitation in picking a pocket ;’ upon which 
Boswell hinted that his friend’s dislike to this species of wit might 
possibly arise from his inability to play upon words. To disprove this, 
Johnson promptly replied, ‘If I were punish-ed for every pun I shed, 
there would not be left a puny shed of my punnish head.’ 


What Johnson is alleged to have said about perpetrating a pun being 
as bad as picking your pocket does not rest on unimpeachable authority, 
and it is probable that it had become almost if not quite a proverb before 
Johnson could have been old enough to originate it. 


There is a story told of Garth, Rowe, and Dennis being together one 
evening at a coffee-house, when Rowe borrowed Garth’s snuff-box some- 
what oftener than he cared to part with it. At last, when pushing it 
across the table to him, Garth scribbled on the lid two Greek letters, 
®and P. This pun—Fie! Rowe—was too much for Dennis to bear, 
and he got up to leave the room, exclaiming, ‘The man who makes such 
a pun would not hesitate to pick one’s pocket.’* There are several 


1 Nare’s Glossary. ? See Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
8 Notes and Queries, 1860, p. 299. * Notes and Queries, 1842, p. 175. 
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similar anecdotes ; but all point to Dennis and not to Johnson being the 
originator of this dctum. 


The antiquity of puns is shown by the references made to them by 
Aristotle. He says: ‘ To assert that a deginning is a beginning shows 
no great wisdom, but [it is otherwise, if] he repeats the word not in the 
same sense, but differently. ... In all these cases, if one introduces 
the term appropriately under an equivocation or metaphor, then there is 
wit. For instance, there is no dearing Laring ; here the speaker denies 
the correspondence of signification, but appropriately enough, if [the 
person alluded to] be disagreeable.’' Aristotle gives the following 
example of a pun, or, as he terms it, ‘inflections of the same word.’ 
There is, here, a very subtle incongruity of sense. ‘What! give hima 
brazen statue who did not deserve a brass farthing ?’? 


Cicero puns on the name of the triumvir Lepidus, saying, Lepidus 
non lepidus (Lepidus is not pleasant). 


Again, Tiberius Claudius Nero, being a drunkard, was nicknamed 

DS ’ ’ > ’ 
Biberius Caldius Mero (a tippler heated with wine). A much older 
play on words occurred, when Ulysses, wishing to conceal his name from 


the Cyclops, said that it was Outis—that is to say, no man. 


Cicero tells a story which shows a keen perception of humour. 
Ennius is returning a call from Nasica, and the latter exclaims from 
within that he is ‘not at home. ‘What!’ cries Ennius indignantly, 
‘do I not know your voice?’ ‘You are an impudent fellow,’ answers 
Nasica. ‘When your servant told me that you were not at home J 


believed her ; but ow will not believe me though I tell you so myself? 


There was here. a capital instance of incongruity audaciously put 
forward by as great a humourist as could be desired. There was no 
sense of humour, however, in Ennius, as the story represents him as so 
credulous as to take Nasica’s word that he was not at home! 


Addison * observes, ‘The seeds of punning are in the minds of all 
men, and though they may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest genius that is not 
broken and cultivated by the rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, 
and when it does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, music, or other 
more noble arts, it often breaks out in puns and quibbles.’ 


1 Rhetoric, Book III. chap. 11. ? Idem, Book II. chap. 9. 
8 Spectator, No. 61. 
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It is said that the period when in England the art of punning 
chiefly flourished was in the reign of James the First. He made dread- 
fully far-fetched puns himself, a fact which ought, perhaps, to be 
sufficient to cure anyone of yielding to the temptation to indulge in 
punning. 


‘He made very few bishops or privy councillors,’ says Addison, 
‘that had not at some time or other signalised themselves by a clinch or 
aconundrum. It was therefore in this age that the pun appeared with 
pomp and dignity. It had before been admitted into merry speeches 
and ludicrous compositions, but w $ now delivered with great gravity 
from the pulpit or pronounced in the most solemn manner at the council 
table. The greatest authors, in their most serious works, made frequent 
use of purrs. The sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies cf 
Shakespeare, are full of them. The sinner was punned into repentance 
by the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual than to see a hero 
weeping and quibbling for a dozen lines together.' 


When the Sfectator appeared, Addison was able to say that 
punning had been entirely banished out of the learned world, and he 
offers an explanation of what seemed a matter of surprise, when ‘ puns 
had found a place in the writings of the most ancient polite authors.’ 
His explanation is, the first race of authors was destitute of the rules 
and arts of criticism, and hence, although excelling the moderns in the 
greatness of their genius, they were inferior to them in accuracy and 
correctness. ‘The moderns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfections’ (p. 239, vol. 1). Addison, however, foretold that 
the pun would again recover itself in some distant period of time, as 
pedantry and ignorance shall prevail upon wit and sense. ‘And to 
speak the truth, he adds, ‘I do very much apprehend by some of the 
last winter’s productions, which had their sets of admirers, that our 
posterity will in a few years degenerate into a race of punsters’ (/ ¢.). 
Addison’s fears have not, I think we may say, been realised. 


I fully agree with Dr. Hughlings-Jackson, who has recently written 
on puns, when he says that ‘it is not a good sign if a man be deficient 
in humour, unless he have compensation, as Wordsworth had, in a sense 
of the sublime, or in great artistic feeling, or in metaphysical subtlety. 
The man who has no sense of humour, who takes things to be literally 
as distinct as they superficially appear, does not see fundamental simi- 
larities in the midst of great superficial differences, and overlooks the 

1 Spectator, No. 61, 
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transitions between great contrasts.’ - Dr. Jackson maintains that a 
sense of humour implies surplus intellect, but I am not sure whether 
the statement is quite correct, for I think it is only ‘ surplus intellect.’ in 
the direction of appreciating humour. Otherwise ought not the greatest 
minds to be the most humorous, and should an inferior race like the 
negroes be remarkable for their sense of humour? Even an idiot can 
make a remark which involves a keen perception of something very like 
humour, and certainly keen satire, which is akin to wit. I remember an 
assistant medical officer at Earlswood saying brusquely to an idiot girl 
who was staring into space, ‘What are you looking at?’ And the 
reply was happy in the extreme: ‘I was looking up into heaven, but I 
did not see you there!’ It will not be denied, I think, that there are a 
great many persons with tenfold more intellect than this poor idiot girl 
who would not have been able to make so humorous a response. She 
realised to the full the incongruity between the inhabitants of heaven 
and a rude, conceited young medical. Again, there is an illustration of 
a weak-minded boy having a keen perception of congruity. This boy 
gazed wistfully day after day at a confectioner’s window, where jam 
tarts were displayed. At last the shopman came out and crossly told 
him that he must go away or pay him for looking at his tarts. The 
boy replied by putting some coppers in his own hands and shaking 
them together, indicating at the same time that there was a resemblance 
between this and his merely looking at the pastry—an exact equivalent 
in fact, an ample guid pro quo for the confectioner. Here again it will 
be admitted that there are many people in full possession of their mental 
powers who could not have seized this delicate semblance in the midst 
of apparent dissemblance. 


There was once an Archbishop of York who was very fond of a 
pun. ‘His clergy dining with him for the first time after he had lost 
his lady, he told them he feared they did not find things in so good 
order as they used to be in the time of poor Mary (Mary, I must 
remark, had a very bad temper) ; and looking cxtremely sorrowful, the 
Archbishop added with a deep sigh, “She was indeed Mare pacificum.” 
A curate who pretty well knew what she had been, called out, “ Aye, my 
lord, but she was Mare mortuum first.”’ The Archbishop, it is added, 
gave him a living of 300/. a year within two months afterwards.' 


I recently discussed the subject of wit and puns with Professor 
Bain, and he said that Lord Granville once remarked to him that the 
best witticism in the way of a pun which he had ever known was 


1 Notes and Queries, 1860, p. 337. 
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uttered by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons. Sir Francis 
Burdett, having deserted his Radical opinions, made a sneering re- 
ference in Parliament to the can¢ of patriotism. Lord John followed 
him, and in reply said he agreed with the honourable baronet that 
nothing could be worse, except, perhaps, the ve-cant of patriotism. The 
effect on the House was astonishing, and Lord John was tremendously 
cheered on all sides. 


I think such a success as this justifies an occasional pun, if it be a 
good one. I recall a pun which was made by a gentleman now living 
which was decidedly clever. A minister of the gospel held a religious 
meeting with the Jews in London. They listened attentively for some 
time, but after a while became restless. When this gentleman heard of 
the circumstance, he observed that no doubt they desired the close 
(clothes) of the meeting. Here was the happy use of a word which as 
pronounced at once supplied a reason why those who were frequently 
employed in calling ‘old clo’ should desire the clothes of those as- 
sembled. 


When I was at Hartford, Connecticut, a few years ago, accompanied 
by a medical friend, the house of Mrs. Stowe was pointed out to us in 
passing along the road. We should certainly have liked to see the 
authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ but only her husband was visible, 
sitting under the verandah outside the house—not a glimpse could we 
get of his celebrated wife ; upon which my companion observed that it was 
rather too bad of her to s¢owe herself away from our sight. The com- 
mentary I would make upon this joke is well expressed by Boswell : ‘ For 
my own part, I think no innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be 
suppressed ; and that a good pun may be admitted among the smaller 
excellencies of lively conversation.’ ! 


One of Sterne’s puns I may add at the risk of wounding the feelings of 
any solicitor who may read these pages. ‘ An attorney,’ he says, ‘stands 
in the same relation to a barrister, as an apothecary (that is a general 
practitioner) does to a physician, but with this difference, that he has 
no scruples.’ 


I cannot bear to omit the story of the schoolboy who made a witty 
Latin pun. The teacher noticing that he had a decided lump in his 
cheek said, ‘ Quid est hoc?’ Now the boy was chewing tobacco, and, 


1 Boswell’s Fohnson, vol. v. p. 213. 
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sputtering out a large piece, replied ‘ //oc est guzd’ It is needless to say 
that his clever answer saved him from punishment. 


The conditions required by the definition of a pun are certainly 
nowhere. better fulfilled than in the well-authenticated story of the 
school-boy who had an invincible habit, when he read about the Old 
Testament ‘ patriarchs,’ of pronouncing the word ‘ partridges.’ This was 
attributed to negligence, but when a gentleman heard of it he said it 
could hardly be regarded in this light, for it seemed to him the boy was 
making game of the patriarchs. Here an expression was employed 
which is susceptible of a double application: there is surprise occasioned 
by the discovery of such totally different meanings attached to the same 
word or phrase ; and then there is the ludicrous zacongruity of represent- 
ing the venerable patriarchs as game, which causes amusement and 
laughter. 


Birch in the Guardian (‘A modest Apology for Punning’) protests 
against premeditated puns thus: ‘I look upon premeditated quibbles 
and puns committed to the press as unpardonable crimes. There is as 
much difference between these and the starts in common discourse, as 


9 


betwixt casual vencontres and murder with “ malice prepense. 


Burke once exclaimed, ‘What is majesty when deprived of its 
externals but a jest?’ This charade is certainly as clever as it is possible 
for a charade to be, but I suppose it would have fallen under Sydney 
Smith’s pitiless criticism when he wrote of charades as unpardonable 
trumpery, adding, ‘If they are made at all, they should be made with- 
out benefit of clergy ; the offender should instantly be hurried off to 
execution, and be cut off in the middle of his dulness without being 
allowed to explain to the executioner why his first is like his second, or 
what is the resemblance between his fourth and his ninth,’! 


In harmony with this is Theodore Hook’s humorous warning to 
the young against puns in general :— 


My little dears who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 
That very silly thing indeed which people call a pun. 

Read Entick’s rules, and ’twill be found how sinful an offence 
It is to make the self-same sound afford a double sense. 


1 Moral Philosophy, p. 138. 
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For instance, a/e may make you aé/; your aunt an ant may kill; 
You in a vale may buy a zeé/, and Bill may pay the d777. 
Or if to France your barque you steer, at Dover it may be 


A peer appears upon the pier who, d/ind, still goes to sea. 

Thus we might sing when to a treat good friends accept our greeting, 
’Tis meet that men who meef¢ to eat, should eat their seat when meeting. 
The dyer who by dyeing lives, a dire life maintains ; 

The glazier it is known receives his profits from his paves ; 

By gard’ners, ¢hyme is tied to ¢ime when spring is in its prime, 

But “me and tide won't wait for you if you are “zed to time. 


These illustrations must suffice to show the characteristic features 
of humour. I think that we have found grounds for replying with some 


degree of certainty to the questions with which we started, and may 
repeat that wit owes its charm to the surprise which is occasioned by the 
discovery of congruity or similarity where there seemed to ordinary 
minds nothing but dissimilarity, while humour, on the contrary, occa- 
sions delight and amusement by the recognition of incongruity where it 
was unexpected. 


The power of producing witticisms depends upon a natural gift of 
detecting and expressing such congruity, while the power of humour 
arises from the faculty of perceiving points of incongruity. 


I will conclude this imperfect consideration of a difficult and subtle 
question by an appeal, in the lines of Cowley, to any reader of this 
article who may regard himself as able to respond more successfully 
than the writer to the question here raised :—- 


Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit ? 
Thou who a master art of it. 


D. HAcK TUKE, M.D. 


*.* Owing to the great pressure on our space, the summary of the ‘ World in 
October’ will not appear this month.—Eb. VU. 2. 
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‘At the further end of the kitchen sat William Parris studying his open Bible. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 





Book I.—MAN AND MAID 
CHAPTER III 


T must have been past seven o'clock when Colthurst, and 
| the young woman in the grey gown, turned off the main 
road at Beera Cross down the steep lane leading into the 
| mile-long wooded combe, at the bottom of which lies the 
| fishing village of Beera Mills. They had walked the four 
miles between Slerracombe and the cross road at a fair 
pace, still keeping, however, at some distance behind the 
rest of the party. Jenny still carried her head erect, and 
her face still wore an expression of annoyance. ‘The young 
woman’s power of self-control was regrettably limited. She 
felt strongly and reasoned little—a combination frequently 





leading to unfortunate complications. 





The sun had set some time. But the sky was clear, 
| and the twilight lingered, covering the shadowy woods and steep slopes of 
furze croft and fern-brake on either side the road with a mysterious 
: dimness. Bats darted to and fro on flittering, leathery wings, hawking for 
unwary gnats and flies. As the valley narrowed in descending, the hollow 
booming of the ground-swell came up from the rocky shore far below, the 
| sound seeming to get entangled in the thick leafy wood, and to hang there 
in a hoarse, continuous murmur. Now and again the stillness was cut by 


| the sharp bark of a dog at some farm upon the high ground inland, 
VOL. V. NO. 19. x 
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answered by the plaintive bleat of sheep or lowing of cattle—by a laugh or 
snatch of song from the party of young men and women on ahead—by the 
plash and tinkle of the stream in its deep channel by the roadside, over- 
hung with hart’s-tongue and fragile lady-fern, trailing St. John’s-wort, and 
delicate lilac geranium—by a sudden shiver of air among the light foliage 
of the birches, their pale stems gleaming ghcstly against the dark back- 
ground of beech and oak. From the wood, too, came a moist clinging 
odour of earth and rotting leaves, that mingled with the pungent peaty 
smell of the moorland. Overhead, showing faint in the dusky blue of the 
evening sky, were a few stars. 


An hour and a scene eminently adapted for the engendering of tender 
sentiments, for the perpetration of small follies. And now enter Corydon 
and Phyllis! One can guess only too accurately what is likely to follow. 


I am bound to assert, however, that notwithstanding their provoca- 
tively poetic surroundings, this particular Corydon and Phyllis—Mr. James 
Colthurst, younger son of the late Dr. Ridley Colthurst, whose eloquence 
for so many years drew overflowing congregations to St. Saviour’s Chapel, 
at Tullingworth (the living, it may be remembered, is in the gift of the 
Simeon trustees), and Jane Parris, daughter of William Parris, sometime 
able seaman, now fisherman of Beera Mills, and local preacher among the 
Bible Christians of his native village and of the neighbouring parishes of 
Brattleworthy and Codd’s Camp—that when these two young persons had 
passed the small church, clinging against the hill-side, and reached the 
deeper gloom cast by the steep woods on either side of the way, they 
appeared quite unlikely to take advantage of the excellent opportunity for 
love-making afforded them by their present circumstances. For Colthurst 
knew that his companion was the long-promised bride of her cousin 
Stephen Kingdon, a young sailor just home from a voyage to Odessa. 
While Jenny was vaguely but momentarily growing more convinced that 
whoever in the future might become Mrs, James Colthurst, that high privi- 
lege was not reserved for her. 


This growing conviction—a painful one, it must be owned, to poor 
Jenny—was in part, at all events, the result of the young man’s present 
conversation. Colthurst had a bad habit of holding forth upon the subject 
that happened to be uppermost in his thoughts, without any careful con- 
sideration of its suitability to the feelings or intelligence of his hearers. 
He had a necessity for self-expression. For the last mile he had talked 
eagerly and persistently, regardless of very clear indications of vexation 
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on the part of his companion. Perhaps Colthurst did not altogether object 
to vexing Jenny a little. She looked prodigiously handsome when she 
was angry. 


‘It was not only the child’s dress,’ he said, ‘which made her so 
original. It was the startling contrast between her dress and her expres- 
sion. At first it seemed as if she was got up for a masquerade. ‘There 
was a touch of positively tropical splendour about her. And then when 
you looked again you were reminded of all sorts of cold, pure, trans- 
parent things, of ice and snow. There was something polar, absolutely 
polar, in her little white face and those great eyes. They were that 


purple-blue, by the way, you only see in high mountain tarns.’ 


The young man’s speech was low and rapid, with a hissing prolonga- 
tion of the sibilants. It was frequently broken by a hesitating stutter 
before certain consonants. This stutter increased distressingly under 
excitement. Colthurst frequently, indeed, found himself seriously incon- 
venienced by it. He was naturally somewhat irritable, and this thorn in 
the flesh, this inability to get his words out, caused him keen provocation, 
often making him shy and awkward just when he wanted most to carry 
things with a high hand. Alone with Jenny Parris, however, his tendency 


to stammer was agreeably in abeyance. 


‘I have not seen anything so suggestive, so downright pathetic in the 
way of a child’s face for a long time,’ he went on. ‘ By the side of that 
stolid boy she looked like an exquisite little bit of Venetian glass beside a 
common earthenware beer mug. You say she is staying at Brattleworthy, 
Jenny. Tell me some more about her.’ 


‘I don’t know any more, Mr. Colthurst, and what’s more I don’t want 
to,’ the girl replied, impatiently. ‘She came down along one day last week 
—you were painting old Mr. Fulford up to Withacott—and she’d got a 
great, ugly, black woman along of her, just like the figure-head Aunt 
Sarah Jane’s got put up in the garden. The children run and scritched 
as if they’d met a dragon. I don’t. want to see her again. She was just 
the hideousest creature I ever set eyes on.’ 


Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There was unquestionably a 
sinister vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all that is strange, 
jarring, unexpected, abnormal. Some persons, indeed, have gone so far 
as to accuse him of a love of actual physical deformity and a relish of 


horror for mere horror’s sake. But this accusation, I think, is unjust. No 
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doubt his power of appreciation was widely catholic, his view of beauty an 
original one. Yet he invariably, as far as I could see, rejected that which 
was unnatural or unsavoury, unless the presentation of it formed so 
essential a part of his subject that to omit it was to spoil the point of the 
story. If it was a necessary part of the drama, he portrayed it with an 
honest and fearless hand. And that he probably enjoyed doing so I am 
not prepared to deny. Intruth, the number of artists—in any department 
—who have the gift of calling spades spades, rather than agricultural 
implements, is a very small one. To ask them not to exercise this 
distinguishing gift, when they do possess it, is a trifle hard. A trifle 
useless, too, perhaps; for unless they are contemptibly false to the 
demands of their own talent they certainly will not listen to you. 


In the present case the notion of the swarthy nurse and little Miss 
Crookenden going down Beera Street, while the small natives scuttled 
away in terror, struck Colthurst as pleasantly grotesque. 

. 


‘They must have made a delicious pair,’ he remarked; ‘I wish I had 
seen them. Go on; tell me some more, Jenny. Hideousest is very good 
in its way, but I want more detail, more local colour. How was the black 


woman dressed, now ?’ 
‘Like a guy,’ returned Jenny, promptly. 


Colthurst glanced at her in some amusement. He was beginning to 
know the tones of the young woman’s voice remarkably well. They were 
very expressive. Jenny, so her companion held at least, was a book 
printed in very large type and easy enough to read. He proceeded to try 
and read a little further. 


‘But did you happen to observe the child’s face carefully when we saw 
her just now?’ he went on. ‘She had been crying. It is not oftena 
child cries to such good purpose. She was the embodiment of a whole 
tragic poem, with those red-brown eyelids, and blanched cheeks, and that 
glaring frock. Just the kind of subject I care for. It taxes both one’s 
imagination and one’s technical skill. Don’t imagine these remarks 
are a bid for tears on your part though, Jenny,’ he added, glancing 
quickly at her again. ‘They would not suit you, they are not in 
your style.’ 


‘Whether they’d suit me or no you'd not get mun for the asking, I can 
tell you, Mr. Colthurst,’ she rejoined, hotly. 


Colthurst smiled as he pushed his moustache up from his lip. It was 
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really a pity the shadow of the woods was so deep just here for he could 
not see Jenny’s face clearly. And he was under an impression that she 
was pre-eminently well worth seeing clearly at this moment, as she swung 
down the steep road by his side—her action as free yet as well-poised and 


harmonious as that of some Amazon on a Greek frieze. 


‘Shouldn’t I get them, Jenny?’ he said. ‘Well, fortunately I don’t 
propose asking for them, at all events not just yet. When I pack up my 
traps and bid good-bye to you and your delightful Beera you may pay me 
the tribute of a few tears if you like. I shall not be there to see the 
doubtfully satisfactory after-effects of them. suppose it is really a 
merciful dispensation of providence that most women are anything but 
engaging when they have been crying,’ he continued. ‘For if they looked 
as that child did, one might be tempted to torture them from time to time 
—moderately of course—just for the pleasure of sitting down and staring 


at them afterwards.’ 


Jenny made no immediate reply, but flicked at the bats circling about 
her head with the old black hat she still carried in her hand. Presently, 
however, disappointment getting altogether the upper hand, she broke 
out inconsequently :—‘ She’s a proud enough little image, I’ll be bound. 
They all are, those Crookendens—a proud, stuck-up lot. The boy’s the 
best of ’em, though you do liken him to a beer-mug, Mr. Colthurst. He's 
been on board the yacht a time or two with Parson Crookenden and Sir 
Reginald ; and Dave says a nicer, freer-spoken, civiler young gentleman 
they never had aboard of her.’ 


‘Oh! no doubt. He is just the sort of sleek, well-conditioned, young 
prize animal everybody is safe to admire. That is exactly why lI 
don’t admire him, you see, Jenny. His good looks are altogether too 
obvious.’ 


‘They don’t belong to the place neither, those Crookenden’s don't,’ the 
girl continued, glad to get hold of any subject upon which to vent her ill- 
humour without, as she flattered herself, betraying the real cause of it. 
‘The old man came from Bristol and bought it when Squire Tremenheer 
died. There were Parrises living down to Beera two hundred years ago 
and more, Mr. Colthurst, before ever these Crookenden folks came about. 
If you don’t believe me you can see it in the registers Parson Hawley 
keeps in the strong box up to church. Many’s the time I’ve heard Aunt 
Sarah Jane and father tellin’ about mun. If you don’t believe me, Mr. 


Colthurst, just go and see mun for yourself.’ 
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Her vehemence greatly amused the young man. But Colthurst’s 
amusement was of the observant, intellectual kind which rarely finds 
expression in laughter. For laughter, if it is genuine, usually implies a 
certain leisurely element in the mind,—a power of mental standing still 
and contemplating oneself and that fraction of the universal economy 
immediately submitted to one’s notice, in an easy, after-dinner attitude. 
It is hardly too much to say that James Colthurst’s mind never stood still. 
It went on and on, as his quick, noiseless footsteps went on now down the 
winding road, driven forward by the workings of strong, restless energy 
within. He was always thinking, doing, feeling, experiencing some- 
thing—and that a perfectly definite something. Always registering 
impressions, making observations, always feeding his somewhat lurid 
imagination with visions of future influence and renown. Such a man 
has little enough time to waste in the society of dear, comfortable, 
lazy Laughter, with its epicurean acquiescence in things in general 
—itself included—its genial enjoyment of small surprises, and kindly, 
gossipy appreciation of the manifold absurdities so continually visible 
in the ways of this cranky world. Colthurst regarded the world as a 
nut to be cracked, an oyster to be opened; at best as a_ battlefield 
whereon his talent and determination might win a great victory. The 
victory was some way off yet, for the young man’s hopes were 
considerably happier than his present fortunes. But Colthurst had faith 


in himself. 


From the foregoing statement it must not be supposed that James 
Colthurst was one of those fortunate beings who, proposing to themselves 
the attainment of certain objects, proceed to walk straight along the 
shortest and surest road to the said objects, never looking either to the 
right hand or the left. He had two distinct sides to his character which 
were for ever playing a game of skill, so to speak, with each other. 
Sometimes the intellectual side had the game all its own way. And then 
suddenly the emotional side, which had seemed curiously slow and short- 
sighted as to its opportunities of gaining the advantage, would in a few 
skilful moves come to the fore and cry check, before its opponent had had 
time to organise any sufficient system of defence. Plurality of personality 
is very impeding and dislocating. To manage one human being is often 
hard enough work, heaven knows! - But to manage two—of whom the 
first is ardent, passionate, reckless, sensuous, sensitive, and the second 
strong, hard, ambitious, doggedly self-confident and self-assertive—joined 
together in an indissoluble bond of wedlock, this is indeed a task from 
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which a man, without any notable defect of moral courage, may well cry 


for deliverance. 


Now, as Colthurst heard Jenny Parris’ unnecessarily vigorous defence 
of the respectability of her own lineage, saw the toss of her handsome 
head as she swung down the road in the clinging dusk, the emotional side 
of his nature made a move forward. He was amused at her vehemence, 
but he was by no means displeased at it. He stopped and looked at her, 
leaning both hands on the knob of his walking-stock. 


‘Up-p-on my word,’ he said, in that rapid whispering way of his, and 
with an access of stammering, ‘if I was a conceited fellow, Jenny, | 
should b-begin to flatter myself you were paying me the compliment of 
growing slightly jealous.’ 


Jenny had paused also. She drew herself up to her full height. She 
was very nearly as tall as the young man, and the evening dimness 
seemed to magnify the proportions of her fine figure. She folded her 
arms, holding her head well back. Jenny’s attitudes were instinctively 
dramatic. 


‘Well,’ she answered, rather magnificently, ‘perhaps I am a bit 
jealous. And some of the others would be jealous too, I expect, if they’d 
heard you tellin’ and tellin’ about that little Crookenden maid like you have 
all the way back from Slerracombe. Of course I know well enough you 
ain’t one of us, Mr. Colthurst. Your people are gentlefolks, and when 
you see gentlefolks you begin hankering after mun. It’s nature, I sup- 
pose; you can’t help yourself. But you've lived along of us gettin’ on for 
six months, and our ways have been good enough for you. And now it 
"ud aggravate a saint, that it would, to hear you so taken up with a little 


peaked-faced bit of a maid, just because——’ 


The girl broke off abruptly, and flicked at the bats with her old hat 


again. 
‘Just because what, Jenny ?’ inquired Colthurst. 


‘Oh, you needn’t pretend you don’t know, Mr. Colthurst,’ she replied, 
her voice rising in scornful emphasis. ‘Why, just because you think 
she’s a bit better than us. I tell you us Parrises are as good as those 
Crookenden people any day. But the only gentlefolks that go for any- 


thing worth namin’ are the ones as have the money.’ 


Jenny began striding down the hill again.—‘ We've bin deceived in 
you, Mr. Colthurst,’ she said, fiercely. ‘We ain’t of any account with 
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you after all, though you have let on to seem so friendly, coming out 
along of us to-day when Dave asked you and all. There, then; go 
along back to your gentlefolks if you’re so set on them, Mr. Colthurst— 


that’s all I’ve got to say.’ 


These last words appeared to the young man to have a decided flavour 


of sarcasm about them. They nettled him considerably. 


‘They would be so d-delighted to receive me, wouldn’t they?’ he 
replied, stammering badly. ‘A poor, seedy devil of a_ painter, worse 
dressed than their footmen, is so likely to find the doors of great houses 
thrown open to welcome him. As you very truly observed just now, 
money is the only thing that tells—not talent, not birth. It d-doesn’t 
matter who you are or what you can do, if your pockets are empty you go 
under.’—Colthurst set his teeth and cut savagely at the ferns bordering 
the brook.—‘ But I tell you p-people are a good deal mistaken if they 


imagine I am going to stay under. I know the worth of my work if no 
one else does. The world will have to reckon with me one of these days. 
And I’m not soft. It’s bound to come in time. I can wait.’ 


The girl made no answer. Often she had but a vague understanding 
of her companion’s talk. It was, to use a colloquialism, very much over 
her head. And then, as in the present case, it seemed to widen the social 
distance between them cruelly. Poor Jenny dumbly but very bitterly 


resented all such widening. 


About half-way down the combe a bridge of rough slabs of slate 
spans the brook, and gives access, by means of a gate, to a rutted 
cart-track, leading up through the wood to a disused stone-quarry. 
This cart-track is bordered, for the first thirty yards or so, by a larch 
plantation, which, as the evening air stirred the branches, gave off 
a resinous fragrance. Colthurst paused and turned aside to inhale it. 
These fresh woodland scents were peculiarly delicious to him. There 
is a certain unhistoric purity, so to speak—a disconnectedness with man 
and the doubtfully profitable ways of him—in the odours and aspects of 
sylvan vegetation that is eminently refreshing. To Colthurst his fellow 
mortals were absorbingly—in a sense, offensively—interesting. They 
possessed such splendid powers; and were, at the same time, to his thinking, 
so hopelessly weighted by stupidity; nearly all of them so obstinate, so secure 
of their individual infallibility, yet so few of them grasping their own lives 
as a whole and knowing definitely what they purposed doing with the 
years of nights and days accorded to them upon this very extraordinary 
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planet. And it was just because of his strong and constant consciousness of 
the claims and all the perplexing phenomena of humanity, that the 
unhumanity of the woods so attracted him. Trees rooted always in the 
same place—permanent, peaceful, resigned, undesiring beings, with their 
marvellous complexity and variety of beauty, their passionlessness-—these 
pleased him better than the birds and insects, whose lives are, on a 
simpler scale, and in primitive proportions, ruled by the same needs, and 
motives even, as our own; better than the emotional, fugitive loveliness of 
flowers; better than the streams, hurrying so restlessly, persistently 
towards annihilation in the sea; better than the sea itself, majestic though 


it is in its mateless, unfruitful immensity and strength. 


The effect upon Colthurst of a few seconds’ communing with the larches 
was soothing, and found expression in the more amiable tone he adopted 
towards Jenny Parris. He imagined her silence to be the result of sulkiness. 
He was aware of having been somewhat egotistic during their walk 
together this evening, and of having omitted to pay her words—Colthurst 
had so far abstained from mere objective testimony to his admiration for 
her good looks—the amount of personal attention she unquestionably 
liked. 

‘Come, Jenny,’ he said, presently, ‘ what is the use of our quarrelling ? 
Let us wait here a little while. There is no hurry, and, at this rate, we 
shall overtake the others almost directly. You needn't grudge me a few 


minutes’ chat. You will have plenty of Steve Kingdon’s society when 





I am gone—have it for the remainder of your and his natural lives, in 


fact. <A little abstinence now will probably increase your appetite for 
it. And it is well to begin, at all events, with a large appetite for the 
inevitable.’ 

Jenny had turned to him quickly when he began speaking. But now 
she moved away impatiently towards the rough bridge. 

‘What is there to be so cross about, after all ?’ Colthurst continued, 


following her, his interest in the girl increasing in proportion to her 
apparent indifference. ‘ You may just as well behave prettily to me while 


Iam here. You can behave uncommonly prettily, you know, Jenny, when 
you like. I shall have a dreary enough time of it grinding away at 
pictures which that great, composite idiot, the British Public, hasn’t 
the sense to understand and buy, when I go up to London again. 
Whereas you have no end of splendours ahead. You'll be thinking of 
being married, and having a smart house in Yeomouth and developing 
into no end of a fine lady, if Steve gets a good berth. Will you ever 
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think of me, I wonder, Jenny? Will you send me an invitation to the 


wedding ?’ 


‘There won’t be no wedding,’ she answered, tossing up her head. 
‘Me and Steve’s parted. We had words about it to-day. He swears he 


wouldn’t have me now if I kneeled down to ask it of him.’ 


Colthurst drew in his breath with a queer little hiss.—‘ Wouldn’t he ? 
More fool he,’ he said. 


Jenny crossed the bridge and leaned her elbows on the top bar of the 
gate. She was not much given to tears, but at this moment they rushed 
hot and smarting into her grey eyes. For she was very miserable, 
poor child ; and it was only vanity which kept her from crying. Had not 
Mr. Colthurst intimated that tears in all probability would be anything but 
becoming to her ? 

Colthurst, meanwhile, was considerably startled by the piece of in- 
formation just conveyed to him. It made a difference in his relation to his 


companion. 
‘W-why have you and Steve parted ?’ he inquired. 
The girl hesitated.—‘ Steve didn’t fancy you paintin’ me so often.’ 


‘Oh! Iam the serpent in paradise, am I ?’ Colthurst exclaimed. ‘ Really, 
Mr. Stephen Kingdon’s susceptibilities are remarkably easily aroused.’— 
He paused; and then said, rather hardly, ‘I have never made love to 


you—honestly now, Jenny—have I ?’ 


‘No, never,’ she answered, the words, for all her desire not to cry, 


shaken by a sob. 


Then Jenny straightened herself up, and broke out stormily— 
‘But they won't believe that. They’re, all of mun, always on at 
me about you—except Dave. Father's always tellin’, and then Aunt 
Sarah Jane, she must go and chime in. She's always been set against 
Steve and me marryin’, and she’s pleased enough to take hold of this about 
you and the paintin’. She’s always spying on to me, and _ publishing 
tales about my carryin’ on till the town rings with ’em.’ 


Colthurst drew the end of his moustache between his teeth and 
bit it with a sort of rage. He was immensely annoyed at this revela- 
tion of local gossip. He had been very happy—happy, that is, in so far 
as is possible to a person of his restless, feverish imagination—during his 
six months’ sojourn at Beera Mills. He had gone down there sore from 
disappointment caused by the rejection of two of his pictures—they sold 
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years afterwards, I remember, for large sums of money—by the Royal 
Academy. And the shrewd, humorous, handsome fisher-people had been 
kindly and cordial towards him. Colthurst was very sensible of kindness, 
not having met with any great superfluity of it so far—by his own fault, in 
part, no doubt. He had felt grateful to them. And gratitude had a 
softening, sweetening influence upon him. He held, too, that his conduct 
in respect of Jenny Parris had been really irreproachable. He had let her 
see, no doubt, something of the admiration in which he held her remark- 
ably ripe and vigorous beauty. That had been unavoidable. But a sense 
of noblesse oblige had prevented his indulging in tender passages with 
her. And now he found himself accused of an ordinary vulgar intrigue ! 
It was immensely annoying. And Colthurst was, possibly, all the more 
conscious of his own unimpeachable virtue and the odious injustice of 
the public, because his code of ethics in questions of the affections was not 
a very stringent one. His personal vanity was somewhat wounded 
moreover. For he saw he had been mistaken concerning the root 
of Jenny’s ill-temper. It arose not from jealousy, which would have 
been complimentary; but simply from chagrin at the loss of her old 
swectheart. 


Colthurst had followed the young woman across the rough bridge. 
Y 5 5 
Now he stood a couple of steps behind her, inwardly cursing the censorious 
’ y 
impertinence of the inhabitants of Beera. 


Finding he did not answer her, Jenny turned away hopelessly, and 
leaned her elbows on the top of the gate again. Her voice was thick with 
tears she still struggled not to shed, as she said— 





‘Oh! it’s a poor life for a motherless maid up to our place—always 
short of money and put to shifts. It was bad enough when half the takin’s 
went in liquor, but we’m worse off than ever now father’s gone and got 
religion like he has. Days and days he won't put the boat out because 
he’s going flacketting over to Nettlecombe or up to Codd’s Camp to 
preachin’s and prayer-meetin’s and anniversaries. He says the Lord’s 
given him higher work to do than the fishin’. All I know is, the herrin’s 
paid best. And so I’m forced to wear this old gown that’s a shame to be 
seen beside the other maidens’. Fay, what's that ?’ she cried out, shrilly, 
reeling back from the gate right against James Colthurst as he stood 
beside her. 


Only a white owl sailing out from among the fragrant larches, 
beating silently a little way down the road, and then disappearing, 
with a weird, half-human laugh, into the wood across the glen. The 
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worthy bird was wholly intent on personal matters—probably matters 
of supper. Like Esau of old, he was in search of savoury meat such 
as his soul loved 





a belated field-mouse, for instance, or some other 
succulent, defenceless creature in fur or feathers. But we all of us, at 
times, | suppose—owls included—though, in our own opinion, going very 
innocently about our private business, appear as the messengers of 
fate to others, and set in motion those mysterious magnetic currents that 
determine, for joy or sorrow, the future of other lives. So to half- 
educated, superstitious Jenny Parris, in the midst of her present excite- 
ment and keen self-pity, the greedy, wide-winged barn-owl appeared as 
she knew not what vision of supernatural terror. And before she could 
recover herself Colthurst’s arms were round her. He had flung them out 
instinctively to save her from falling. 


It was all done in a very brief space of time. Flint struck steel, and 
the flame leapt up; for, as the young man felt the girl’s heart beat fast 
under his hand, in the moist dimness of the twilight, with only those few 
faint stars looking on, the emotional side of his nature, unfortunately, 
made a resistless dash right across the board, and, almost before the 
cool, calculating side realized what had happened, cried mate. 


‘Jenny, Jenny,’ he said, hoarsely, a singular vibration in his voice. 


Jenny started, drew back a little, looking him full in the face, her lips 
parted, and an intense though silent inquiry in her eyes. Still she did not 
make any effort to shake herself free of his arm. 


A long, sighing draught of air crept up the valley, cool off the sea, 
bearing on it the sullen booming of the ground-swell, and the voices of the 
young men and women, sad and sweet, as they rose once more in the 
refrain of the old hymn-— 


Lord, do not long delay ! 
Lord, wipe our tears away. 
Through life’s long earthly day 
See how we strive and pray. 


And somehow, before the last lingering, plaintive notes died away, Colt- 
hurst’s and Jenny’s lips met. It was not all his doing. Jenny bent her 
proud head, not unwilling to give as well as to receive that first kiss. 
Then they moved apart, and stood looking strangely at each other through 
the colourless dusk. 


Colthurst was the first to speak. The emotional side still had the 
upper hand, and he did not choose his words very wisely.—‘Upon my 
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word,’ he said, ‘I b-believe you have a little liking for me, Jenny, 
after all.’ 

‘Liking !’ she cried, with something between laughter anda sob. ‘Why, 
I’d walk round the world barefoot after you, Mr. Colthurst ; you know it.’ 


But as it happened the young man had not known it. 


‘G-good Lord,’ he stammered, under his breath. Putting up his hand 
and thrusting the fingers inside his turned-down shirt collar, he dragged it 
outward. It seemed to choke him. He was fairly confounded. 


If he had been playing unadvisedly with edged tools, he seemed likely 
to get cut with a vengeance. For an instant it occurred to him that all— 
the lonely walk, the girl’s lamentation—was a conspiracy, which had been 
planned beforehand and carried out by the help of a third person. Colt- 
hurst’s opinion of the honour of his fellow-creatures was not an exalted 
one. Most of them were capable, he thought, of exhibiting alarming 
ingenuity in compassing their own ends. But he rejected this explanation, 
after momentary reflection, in disgust. These fisher people were un- 
sophisticated, and there was a sturdy independence about them. They 
were too proud, he believed, to stoop to a dirty trick of that description. 
Moreover, there had been a ring of honesty in poor Jenny’s crude de- 
claration of affection that was indisputable. 


All these thoughts flashed through Colthurst’s brain with amazing 
rapidity. But to Jenny, in her present condition of unruly excitement, the 
pause seemed intolerably lengthy. 

‘You’m playing with me, Mr. Colthurst,’ she cried, her voice quivering 
with passionate emotion. ‘ You’ve been and made me tell. You wouldn't 
let me be. You knew it well enough all along, but you think it rare fun 
to bring me down and shame me. I liked Steve well enough till you 
come, but now I can’t abear the sight of him. Why ever did you come 
here, and tell to me, and make me love you? I'll never beable to hold up 
my head in Beera again. They’ll all sneer and throw it up against me 
that—that——” 


I suppose it was reprehensibly weak of James Colthurst, but Jenny’s 
voice rising in piteous anger and despair was a little more than he could 
endure.—‘ Hang it all!’ he said, desperately.—Then he took the girl in his 
arms again, and held her. 

‘Poor, d-dear, beautiful, foolish Jenny,’ he said, in that quick, broken, 
whispering way of his. ‘There, kiss me again. D-don’t cry so. There, 


it’s all right. I love you. Will that pacify you, Jenny? Upon my 


word, I love you.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


EERA town consists of some forty or fifty slate- 
roofed, whitewashed houses, clustered together at 
the lower end of the valley, where it opens in a 
great green V upon the Atlantic. Before you are 
three thousand miles of ocean, clear and free, so 
the natives with their little turn for fine phrases 
tell you, to Labrador. Behind you, working back 
inland, turning upon itself like some gigantic 
serpent, is the long wooded combe. A bit of a 
very primitive world, this. For probably the 
distribution of moorland, wood, and water is 
almost the same now as when the Roman 
legionaries began constructing the road up above, 

which runs due west—straight as a bee-line, up hill and down dale—from 

the pleasant, steep-streeted town of Yeomouth, on the estuary of the tide 





river, to Buckland Head, the extreme point of the iron-bound coast. The 
road has a certain dignity and impressiveness about it, though given over 
in these days chiefly to farmers’ and fish-jowders’ carts, to carriers’ 
hooded vans, and donkeys labouring under sacks of coal or paniers full of 
herrings. For it shows blanched and yellowish as the coarse grasses of 


the marsh and bog it here and there crosses, cutting its way across the 


face of the country fearlessly and relentlessly, unswerving as the forward 


march of civilisation which it seems to typify. 


Beera, however, as has already been shown, lies well off the course of 
the high road. Forward-marching civilisation, even in its modern form of 
the ubiquitous tourist, has left the little place fairly unmolested as yet. 
The first few cottages in the street stand back, each set in a patch of steep 
garden, bright with the glossy leaves and pink, blue, and lilac heads of 
hydrangeas, while tall red-stemmed fuchsias, myrtles, and Virginian creeper 
—at this season of the year all colours from buff to dark crimson—are 


trained against their white-washed walls. In two or three places are 
agreeably original linhays or donkey stables 





an oblong enclosure of 
tarred planks, roofed in with a derelict herring boat turned keel upwards. 
In front of the cottages, the stream brawls along its rocky channel, crossed 
by half a dozen little bridges, made, like that in the wood, of purple-grey 
slabs of slate. At the back of them rises some five hundred feet of rough 
pasture and common-land, very much set up on end. _ In places it is 
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broken up into small potato fields, but for the most part retains its original 
character of sheep-walk and warren. 


As you get into the heart of the village the houses gather closer 
together; until at last they seem to jostle each other, actually to crowd 
and climb upon each other in their anxiety to witness all that goes forward 
in the level unpaved space commonly known as The Square. This, 
indeed, forms the grande place of Beera town. It is fronted on the 
left by the low, dusty buildings of the flour mill; the great, brown, 
creaking, dripping wheel of which is turned by a branch of the stream. 
Towards the sea the exits from the square are twofold. One, a narrow 
passage between a couple of green-balconied houses, ends in a flight of 
steps, leading up to a row of tumble-down red cob cottages that cling to 
the very edge of the cliff some fifty feet above the beach. The other, a 
slanting rocky road blasted out of the cliff-face, protected by a low wall, and 
supported in places by huge buttresses of masonry, leads down to a lime- 
kiln—partially blocking the end of the gulley through which the stream 
empties itself—and to the small, grey, sickle-shaped pier, which guards the 
quay pool, and the boats and skiffs moored in it from the fury of the 


western sea. 


Both place and people strike you, at once, as having a curiously foreign 
aspect. The former closely resembles one of the picturesque and in- 
ordinately smelly fishing villages—Beera, save for an all-pervading odour 
of herrings in the late autumn, is sweet enough—that nestle at the foot 
of the Apennines along the beautiful Ligurian coast. The people, how- 
ever, dark-skinned and black-haired though so many of them are, do not 


approximate to the soft and too often fleshly Italian type. They have a 
neatness of make, a keenness and fineness of feature, a native dignity of 


bearing, a certain hard strain, in short, in their good looks, which differen- 
tiates them sensibly from the natives of the Riviera. 


I cannot vouch for the truth of the story, but tradition tells how, in the 
year of grace 1588—when Nature took up her parable against foreign 
aggression, bidding stars in their courses, wind, wave, and tempest fight 


against that grim and bloody-minded prince, Philip the Second of Spain, 
and scatter the wrecks of his Invincible Armada on all the British coasts 


—a Spanish galleon, driven into Yeomouth Bay by stress of weather, was 
cast away upon the long reef of black rock that runs out from the back of 


Beera Quay. Tradition tells, further, how the swarthy southern sailors, 
worn, storm-tossed, and disheartened, made their way up—the few that 
escaped of them—sadly and humbly into the little, white-walled, English 
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town; and cried to each other, even as the weary seamen of Odysseus 
cried to each other, resting on the yellow sands of that strange land ‘in 
which it seemed always afternoon’—cried that they would ‘return no 
more;’ but forgetting home, and wife, and child, the vineyards and pome- 
granates, the song and dance, the sunshine, and the cruel tyranny of Spain, 
they would stay here for ever in the fair, smiling, tender-hearted West 
Country.—And so, indeed, like Odysseus’ seamen they did stay. But 
with this slight difference, that whereas the old Greek sailors spent their 
time sluggardly, lying on beds of ‘amaranth and moly,’ and muddling 
their brains with lotus eating, these other castaways spent theirs in 
the more profitable occupation of catching ling, and cod, and hake, and 
herring ; and in wandering-—the younger and more sentimental of them, 
I suppose—waist-deep in bracken and purple foxgloves on the hillside; or 
mingling their rich, sonorous, foreign speech with the cry of the plover 
and laugh of the gulls, and the long-drawn, sibilant murmur of the sea, 
as they sat on the short turf beneath the white hawthorn thickets in the 
springtime and talked of the land they would never see again. Tradition 
adds finally—but then tradition is a suspiciously wide-mouthed gossip— 
that the dark-browed seamen found favour in the sight of the slim West 
Country maidens, so that these married them and bore them beautiful 
wild-eyed children, whose descendants remain at Beera even unto this 


very day. 


This legend, whether true or false, had pleased Colthurst’s fancy from 
the first. It was very present to him now, on the night of Jenny Parris’ 


birthday party at Red Rock Mouth. 


The young man still found himself in a rather perturbed state of mind, 
unable either to draw or to read. So he loitered out from his lodgings at 
a green-balconied house in the Square, and sat down on the sea-wall 
guarding the road to the quay. Jenny had gone home to one of the red 
cob cottages perched on the edge of the cliff some time ago. And the 
last of the herring-boats, not without a shouting from the men and 
splashing of the long sweeps as the wash struck her in rounding the pier- 
head, had sailed out to take up her place and drift all night with the 
rest of the fleet dotting the bay. Beera town was silent, having 
apparently put on its nightcaps, and put out its candles, and retired dis- 
creetly to bed. The only sounds were those of the stream rushing down 
the gulley, and the growling grind of the ground-swell among the loose 
pebbles of the beach. 


Colthurst sat with his back to the sea, staring aimlessly at the wall of 
rock across the road. He thought of Jenny Parris and of the ship- 
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wrecked Spanish sailors, wondering whether the story might not very well 
whether the girl, indeed, might owe some of her stately beauty 





be true 
and the violence of her emotions alike to this old strain of alien blood. 
Her lately-declared passion for himself had an exotic flavour; a heat, a 
suddenness, a dash of reckless romance, very unlike the ordinary orderly, 
humdrum loves of the ordinary, sober Briton. And this exotic vehem- 
ence of Jenny’s love piqued and gratified Colthurst. It was distinctly 
moving and exciting. He wondered how it would end. 


Yes, began to wonder that already. For in his present solitude the 
cool, reasonable side of his character soon began to take up the game 
again. Colthurst was becoming disagreeably aware that he had ended by 
making a very sufficient fool of himself and talking a large amount of 
abominable nonsense between the gate into the wood and the first cottages 
in Beera Street. And the awkward part of it was that he could not 
remember exactly what he had said. He honestly wished not to deceive 
the young woman or wrong her; and in the heat of the moment he might 
have been betrayed into making her promises it would be impossible to 
keep. Any person of average sense would know that promises made 
under such circumstances are subject eventually to very liberal discount. 
But then there came in the question, was Jenny Parris, in this particular 


matter, to be reckoned a person of average sense ? 


Colthurst shifted his position slightly. No doubt it was all very 
romantic; but, he knew well, it is possible to pay too heavy a price for 
your romance. Had he not seen more than one young man, in his own 
profession, whose career had begun with a very fair measure of promise, 
hopelessly handicapped, condemned to the everlasting production of fo/- 
boilers by an early marriage or less honourable form of entanglement ? 
The situation was as common as lying. But Colthurst was indisposed to 
take it very seriously. He had been in tight places of the kind more than 
once before, and had managed to cut a sufficiently direct road out of them. 


For as Colthurst had said of himself, he was not soft. He had 
very definite ambitions, and woe to the person or thing that should come 
between those ambitions and their fulfilment. He would show himeclf 
somewhat remorseless. And this not so much from selfishness as from a 
profound conviction that he possessed unusual powers, and that he 
was bound to give them an expression as complete and unhampered as 
might be. It has become the fashion to narrow the meaning of the word 
conscience, and limit its operations to the sphere of practical morality, to 


the fatal cheapening of all literary and artistic labour. Some excellent 
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persons, indeed, have run a trifle mad on this subject; and have offered 
the world as a great and precious truth the palpably great confusion, that 
a good man and a good workman are synonymous. While some others, 
going even a step further, have added the even more pernicious fallacy 
that a bad man and a bad workman are equally so. Unhappily things do 
not move on such simple lines. It would no doubt be infinitely more 
convenient if they did. Whether James Colthurst was morally con- 
scientious or not, the reader is free to decide for himself if patience carries 
him to the final pages of this little history. But that his artistic con- 
scientiousness was of a rare and noble order I can very confidently 
affirm. And it was precisely the working of this artistic conscience which 
made him, as he sat on the sea-wall, the sleeping village above and the 
sleepless sea below, realize one thing clearly, namely, that in the present 
state of his fortunes he could not indulge in the expensive luxury of 


a wife. 


As to Jenny's share in the matter, the young man had no great faith in 
broken hearts. The girl’s ardour would cool perceptibly, he fancied, when 
he had been absent a few weeks. When the excitement of his presence, 
the excitement of standing for him, of embodying, as she did with such 
remarkable dramatic instinct, the attitudes and expression demanded by 
the subjects of the pictures he had in hand—when this was over, all would 


be over, he thought, as far as he was concerned. 


Colthurst leaned his hand on the top of the wall, and turning half- 
round, restlessly, looked out to sea. A month or two hence she would 
probably make it up with her old lover again. Colthurst tried to be 
cynically amused at the idea. But, in truth, he was not very much 
amused at it. Like most other persons, he would have preferred both 
‘ eating his cake and keeping it; have preferred that Jenny should be 
faithful and yet he remain quite free. The emotional side of his nature 
had a word to say at this juncture. But he did his best to silence it 
with a little cheap philosophy. After all there were many Jennys, 
and more charming women far than poor, half-educated Jenny to be 
met with up and down the ways of life. He must look to the future 
to redress the limited indulgences of the present. When he had climbed 
the tree of fame, he promised himself a generous meal of the peculiarly 
delicious apples that are reported to ripen on its topmost branches. 


Unfortunately, as the majority have discovered in every age, the tree 
of fame is an inconveniently tall tree ; the trunk of it is abominably smooth, 


too, affording very little foothold to the climber. With all due respect to 
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the young man’s talent, it must be owned that his canvasses were not at a 
premium. And so it happened, that before long, his thoughts wandered 
away from Jenny Parris, and even from her possible restoration to the arms 
of Stephen Kingdon, to dwell on certain unsold pictures, and on the 
unpardonable density of dealers who had refused, commercially speaking, 
to have anything to say to them. The said dealers, however, were ready 
enough with their tongues in the direction of advice—advice as to the high 
desirability of a radical change in Mr. Colthurst’s style and choice of 
subject. 


But Colthurst, as he gazed away to the herring-boats drifting, tiny 
black specks, far out in the bay, swore to himself he would never change. 
He would starve rather. He built his work on sure foundations, on certain 
deep convictions, and to change would be to prostitute his talent. That 
which he believed, he must speak ; that—simply, fearlessly, regardless of 


unpopularity, regardless of contemptuous or even offensive criticism. 


To the presentment of the immediate and actual, as he saw it to-day, 
Colthurst had dedicated his powers. Perhaps this was in part a revulsion 
from the narrow Calvinistic creed of his youth,—its rather blasphemous 
notion that this world would be such a very much more satisfactory one 
if it had occurred to the Creator to leave at least half of it out; its fierce 
refusal to accept the artistic and intellectual inheritance bequeathed to us 
by centuries of human imagination and labour ; its sullen placing of things 
lovely, lively, agreeable to the senses or wit within the dreary categories 
of sin. In his revulsion from all this Colthurst undoubtedly risked losing 
his sense of proportion and relative value, and becoming an intellectual 
and moral universalist of a very advanced type. 


‘There was never any more inception than there is now— 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

There will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.’ 


These four lines pretty completely summed up the young man’s creed 
at this period. He had come across them a few months back; and in 
reading them had felt that sudden turn in the blood which, in persons of 
sensitive organisation, so often accompanies a movement of keen intellectual 
satisfaction. They appeared to him illuminating in a remarkable degree. 
He subscribed to them as to some Declaration of Independence and act of 
emancipation, setting his soul free from all bogeyisms and superstitions, and 
giving him courage to look the world, as he found it, in the face, with 
sane, untroubled eyes. They gave the lie to the blighting eschatology 
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that had been the bugbear of his youth. They presented him, to put it 
rather floridly, with a blank cheque on the universe, assuring him at the 
same time of the solvency of that magnificent concern and its entire ability 
to meet any drafts he might elect to make on it. He repeated the lines to 
himself now, as he watched the herring-boats, and found in them a source 
of strong encouragement. 


All the light left still hung in the west—a glistening whiteness lying 
over sea and sky, merging the confines of the one into the other, so 
that no horizon was perceptible. Owing to the projection of the head- 
land just beyond, the road, the quay, the lime-kilns and the beach 
below were in deep shadow. Impenetrable obscurity was upon them, 
veiling and massing into one expanse of flat darkness the forms of 
all alike. The result of this distribution of light and shade was an optical 
illusion, which affected Colthurst’s imagination forcibly as soon as he per- 
ceived it. For it seemed as though the blackness around and below him 
was the limit of solid things, as though he was sitting on the extreme 
verge and looking down over the sheer gigantic walls of the earth as she 
rolled on through the pale immensity of space. 


It was very characteristic of Colthurst’s complex temperament that just 
when he had found stern comfort in the doctrine of immutability—the 
stability and continuity of phenomena as reason and observation present 
them to our consciousness—his senses should play this rather grisly trick 
upon him. He leaned on both hands and gazed into the deep gloom and 
vast colourless beyond, with a sort of giddy fascination. The little boats 
might be worlds, too, spinning millions of miles below in the great void. 
As for the hoarse murmur of the ground-swell, it seemed the voice of 
enormous air-waves, lapping for ever against the sides of the planet as 
The whole scene and the eftect 
it produced on him reminded Colthurst of certain terrible impressions of 


she sailed that impalpable, shoreless area. 





childhood, born of illness and nervous excitability, and in particular of a 
recurrent dream which for a series of weeks had made night hideous to 
him. Now, after the lapse of years, the memory of that same dream 
produced in him strange sensations of mingled awe and attraction. 
Looking down into the darkness he was aware of an insane longing to 
drop over the wall and—well,—see what would happen next. 


Colthurst distrusted such queer moods when they took possession of 
him. They alarmed him slightly. He wondered to what they pointed. 
Nothing was more disagreeable to him than the suspicion they suggested 
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that his brain at moments was not quite steady. In the present case to 
convince himself beyond question that the world was round after all, and 
that dropping over the sea-wall would not lead to any interesting ex- 
cursion through space, but merely to a congeries of painful compound 
fractures, if not to that permanent and final dislocation of the physical 
being, commonly known as death—-he picked up a stone off the roadway 
and threw it over into the blackness, listening, as he did so, to hear it 
strike the ground below with a degree of anxiety which he felt to be 
absurdly weak-minded. 


He waited some seconds, but the stone apparently had not reached the 
ground. It made no sound. It had, in point of fact, alighted on a heap of 
wet sand piled up against the side of the lime-kiln. The silence was very 
distressing to Colthurst. Was the stone falling, falling, still falling, falling 
everlastingly into the infinite abyss ? 


Hastily stooping down, he groped with both hands in the roadway 
again. Found another stone, a large one, raised it with an effort, pitched 
it over the wall, and listened once more. 


This time the stone conducted itself in a reassuringly normal manner. 
It struck one of the buttresses of masonry with a clang, and then bounding 
outward, rolled down the beach and into the quay pool with a rattle and 
splash. 


The young man drew himself up quickly, an involuntary exclamation 
of relief on his lips. His forehead was damp, his heart was thumping 
against his ribs in a way that made his breath come quite short. Colthurst 
was ashamed of his agitation. It annoyed him acutely. 


‘That handsome witch has contrived to turn my head to some purpose 
to-night,’ he said to himself, rather savagely. 


Then he moved away with rapid, noiseless footsteps up the road 
towards the quiet village again. As he did so, a light in the upper window 
of the last of the old, cob cottages at the edge of the cliff caught his eye. 
Colthurst was feeling unpleasantly nervous, shaken, and consequently ill- 
tempered. He stopped a moment. 


‘Ah, Jenny,’ he said, half aloud, ‘1 am not very grateful to you, after 
all, for the gift of your heart. You have landed both yourself and me in a 
deuced awkward position. It won’t do. And the sooner I get out of it 
the better.’ 

He turned and looked back once more at that ghostly pallor in the 
west. 
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‘Whatever I may fling myself over walls, or tumble into bottomless 
pits of nothingness and go to the devil generally for, I can’t afford to do it 


for you,’ he added, ‘splendid though you are in your way, Jenny Parris.’ 


CHAPTER V 


E have just seen how James Colthurst, claiming the free 
exercise of his individual rights of man, speedily began 
trying to extricate himself from the difficulty in which 
his contributory negligence—to use no stronger term— 
had gone far to place him. Jenny Parris’ state of mind 
is worth passing attention also. For it is universally 


admitted that to arrive at even an approximately just 


o~ 


view of any affair it is necessary to call witnesses on 





both sides, since looks, words, and even actions, have a 
tiresome habit of lending themselves to almost diametrically opposite 
interpretations. In one sense, indeed, far from being stubborn, nothing is 
more elastic than fact. It can, as testimony, be stretched any and every 
way. And its elasticity is likely, alas! to be tested to the uttermost when 


the interpreters of it are on one side a man, and on the other a maid. 


Jenny Parris, then, according to the manner of the majority of her sex, 
believing vehemently that which she wished to believe, had gone home to 
the last of the rickety cottages perched on the cliff, her heart overflowing 
with joy. Notwithstanding her unruly temper, the girl’s disposition was 
buoyant, hopeful, and loyal. Hers was one of those large, generous 
natures, which, with an almost unlimited capacity for running their poor 
heads against stone walls to the great inconvenience of themselves and 
others, have still an heroic element in them. 


Jenny’s expression was at once tender and triumphant, as she swung 
up the rough flight of steps leading out of the Square. Her love was 
returned, her vanity satisfied, her wounded pride appeased. She had an 
agreeable sense that her mouth, like the pious woman, Hannah’s, of old, 
was enlarged over her enemies—that rather too consciously virtuous 
person, her aunt Sarah Jane Kingdon, at their head. She had accepted 
unquestioningly Colthurst’s faith in his own powers; and vague, but 
delightful visions of future grandeur, when he should be rich and famous, 
floated through her brain. She had told him the truth when she 


declared herself willing to follow him barefoot; but during their walk from 
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the gate up in the combe to the first cottages in the street, the young man’s 
talk had—-as he subsequently feared—given her every reason_ to believe 
that her devotion was not in the least likely to be put to proof of that kind. 
And so, naturally enough, Jenny’s thoughts turned in the direction of self- 
glorification. Fancy travels fast under such conditions. When the girl 
reached the doorway of the cottage ‘and paused a moment on the thres- 
hold, unwilling to exchange the freedom and freshness of the evening 
outside for the close atmosphere of the kitchen within, she was. occupied 
with vivid pictures of occasional returns to Beera in the future—Beera, 
humble, teachable, attentive—Beera, round-eyed with wonder at the 


brilliant fortunes of its once rather despised daughter. 


At the further end of the kitchen, a long room, low and _ narrow as the 
cabin of a vessel, his face towards the door, sat William Parris studying 
his open Bible. The aspect of the kitchen was not inviting. The fire 
had gone out, leaving the cooking-stove and the cavernous chimney-place a 
blot of blackness in the wall on the right, before which in resigned dis- 
comfort crouched an old sandy and white cat. Just inside the door on 
the stone floor lay a great pile of brown and yellow herring-nets, emit- 
ting a quite sufficiently perceptible odour of stale, fish. The rafters were 
browned by smoke, and the walls patched with half a dozen different 


patterns of paper in varying stages of griminess. 


These sombre surroundings were a not inappropriate setting to the 
figure bending over the Bible. Parris was a tall, powerfully-built man, 
full-lipped like his daughter, but with fairer hair and bluer eyes than 
hers. If Jenny had any Spanish blood in her veins it must have come 
from her mother’s side of the family.—His curly, grizzled beard, growing 
high on the cheek, was short and close, showing the line of his jaw. His 
bullet-shaped head was well set on the hairy, muscular neck, and his 
features were well distributed. In short, he would have been an unusually 
handsome man but for a long seamy scar running down from the outer 
curve of the left eye-socket to the corner of the mouth, that drew the 
lip up and back, exposing the canine tooth under the edge of the short 
moustache. This disfigurement, which gave an unpleasant, snarling 
look to the otherwise fine face, along with a certain disregard of soap and 
water, against which his daughter protested in vain, made William Parris 
in his- soiled canvas trousers and old blue jersey a figure, picturesque, 


perhaps, but otherwise doubtfully agreeable. 


He was not a very good scholar. And now, as he sat reading, he 


followed the words diligently across the page with one blunt forefinger, 
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while with the other hand he shaded the dip candle set in a broken china 
candlestick on the table before him, so as to concentrate all the feeble 
light on his book. But probably the very difficulty he experienced in 
deciphering the contents of the book only stamped its sonorous language 
more indelibly on his memory. 


Bill Parris’ system of exegesis was very simple. He drew no distinction 
between history and parable, between statement of events and symbolic 
utterance. All to him alike was the Word of the Lord, mystic, sacred, life- 


giving. No miracle staggered his faith by its improbability, no story of 


revenge or ruthless war of extermination troubled his moral sense by its 
brutality. His moral and spiritual digestion, indeed, was not easily de- 
ranged. So his mind came to be saturated with Old Testament sentiment 

-Parris distinctly preferred the revelation of Sinai to that of Calvary— 
and packed with Old Testament phrases, which in moments of excitement 
he would pour forth, not without a kind of rude eloquence, in a stream 


of wild improvisation. 


This gift of prophesying was greatly admired by his hearers in the 
rough-cast little Salems, Bethels, or Providences of Brattleworthy, Codd’s 
Camp, and Nettlecombe. It was popularly reported of him that 
“Bill Parris held on to the Lord in prayer most amazin’.” The very 
incomprehensibility and disjointedness of his discourses were regarded as 
sure proof of their supernatural origin. Scoffers, as we know, offer quite 
another explanation of such religious phenomena, and _ scoffers were to be 
found even in the neighbourhood of Arcadian Beera. Kent Crookenden, 
for instance, had taken a lamentably carnal, Gallio-like view of the matter, 
when old Mr. Hawley, troubled by the emptiness of church and fulness 
of chapel, had consulted him about it. He declared that, though 
Parris’ strong constitution had otherwise resisted the effects of drink, 
his brain had not escaped injury, and that he was in the first stage of 
that common enough form, religious mania, in which seeing visions 
and hearing voices alternates with fits of brooding melancholy.—‘ Some 
day he will go mad enough to be shut up, Hawley,’ he had said; ‘and 
then Little Salem will be shut up too, and all your strayed sheep and 
lambs will come bleating back to you. Probably they will do so before 
the inspired lobster-catcher reaches the final dangerous or idiotic stage of 
mental disintegration. For even pious insanity palls after a time; and the 
Establishment is pre-eminently sane. Don’t be afraid. It’s a safe fold. 
Your people will be bored before long, and then they'll hurry back 
into it.’ 
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To-night it happened that Parris was in a state of exaltation. The 
spirit of prophecy was upon him. He had been muttering to himself for 
the last half-hour. Now as Jenny paused in the open doorway, reluctant 
to exchange her fair dreams for the somewhat repulsive realities of the 
cottage kitchen, he raised his head, let the hand with which he had 
shaded the candle fall heavily upon the table, and began to speak. 


‘Woe to the fulish virgins,’ he cried ; ‘woe tothe rebellious daughters. 
For they assemble of mun together. They go up along through the 
streets of the city wi’ singin’, callin’ on to one another—Let us put on 
our gudely apparel, let us go forth wi’ laughter, to the sound o’ the 
tabret an’ harp. Let us go up to our high plaices, to the groves an’ 
plaices o’ the hill altars wi’ feastin’, yea, let us feast under the cedar trees, 


even the gudely cedars o’ Libanus.’ 


Sometimes these outpourings alarmed Jenny. For though she 
criticised her father with greater freedom than filial piety, she could not 
entirely shake off a half belief in his inspiration. More often they simply 
angered her. But to-night, full of her own thoughts, the girl paid little 
heed to his speech. Reflecting that when the fit was on him it was 
useless to hope for any rational reply to a question, Jenny remained 
standing in the doorway till the storm of words should be stilled. She 
stooped down, now and again, to caress the old sandy and white cat that 
had hopped across to greet her and was now rubbing against her ankles, 
purring hoarsely. The poor beast had been caught in a steel trap in the 
woods and had lost a fore-paw, so its movements were necessarily 
lop-sided and ungainly. But Jenny, who was always touched by the 
sight of suffering, only cherished it the more tenderly for its misfortune. 


Whether the girl’s indifferent attitude annoyed Parris, or whether he 
had reached the point of exaltation where the-mind ceases to be affected 
by anything outside itself, I cannot say. He may have been prompted by 
half-conscious malice, or the turn his words took may have been purely 
accidental. The psychological phenomena presented by persons in his 
condition defy strict analysis. But after staring at Jenny for a few 


moments, he spoke again, his voice rising in tone :— 


‘Woe to the fulish virgins, I. say woe, woe unto mun, for the day o’ 
their tribulation cometh—’e be nigh, yea, ’e shall not tarry. Then shall 
they cry, but no man shall answer. The ears o’ heaven shall be shet 
against the cryin’ of mun. For gudely apparel they mun have filthy 
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rags; for the sound of the tabret and melody mournin’ and mighty 
weepin’. The wine o’ their feasts shall be spelled. Yea, it shall run 
down and the ground shall leck it up, the airth shall open her mouth wide 
an’ swallow it. Destruction shall overtake mun. Then shall they rise up 
and cry airly in the mornin’, and to the goin’ down o’ the sun shall they 


continue, because o’ the inequity o’ their doin’s ——— 


Parris paused, opened his wild, blue eyes wide, fixing them on his 
daughter, and spread out his large hands as in repudiation. His voice 
rose almost to a cry.—‘ But no man shall be found to petty mun,’ he 


said, ‘nor to succour their fatherless children.’ 


His action, his last words, startled Jenny into sudden attention. The 
girl was still a good deal moved and excited. And they seemed to cut 
across her bright dreams as a scythe cuts through standing grass and 


flowers, laying them low in an instant. 
‘Father, father, what be tellin’ about ?’ she cried out, hurriedly. 


Parris gazed at her vaguely again. Then his face broke in a smile, 


that was painfully distorted by the dragging back of the upper lip. His 


whole manner, even his accent, changed. 


‘Who be you ?’ he asked, with an air of childish curiosity. ‘ Where 
a ’ Py, 
’ - ° 5) 
do ’e come from ? 
‘Why, father, are you mazed ?’ the girl answered. ‘Don’t you know 
J? ’ J db J 
me? It’s me—Jenny. I’ve been along of Dave and a lot more of ’em 


picnicking over to Red Rock. Don’t you mind it’s my birthday ?’ 


‘Go along with you! you b’ain’t Jenny, though you're a likely maid 
enough,’ he rejoined, with the same snarling smile. ‘She’s gone up over- 
’ ’ 5 


stairs to bed wi’ her mammy an hour an’ more agone.’ 


He half rose from his chair, straining his eyes as though to see some- 
thing at a distance, leaning forward and turning out his elbows as he 
gripped the edge of the table with both hands.—‘ You’m not alone,’ he 
called out, sharply. ‘There be tu of ’e. Who's the man a-looking over 
your shoulder ?’ 

Jenny wheeled round, catching hold of the jamb of the door to 
steady herself. Her father’s expression and manner scared her, following 
immediately on his strange speech. Wheeled round witha quick, throbbing 
hope of finding Colthurst beside her, with a passionate longing, not only 
for the joy and protection of his presence, but also that he might have 


come to claim her, here in her own poor home, and by a public avowal of 


his love set her sudden fears at rest. 
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Alas! not James Colthurst, but only her brother, David, was there 
behind her. Unmistakeable though his face was in shadow—for, as he 
half-sat, half-leaned on the palings on the other side of the little paved 
yard before the cottage, the upper part of his figure was silhouetted 


against that weird whiteness hanging in the western sky. 


‘Ask him if he’s going out to-night, Jenny,’ the young sailor said, 


softly, nodding towards the open cottage door. 
Poor Jenny suffered a pang of bitter disappointment. 


‘Come and ask him yourself,’ she returned. ‘I can’t make no sense of 
him. He's been sittin’ there tellin’ a lot o’ silly nonsense like he was clean 
out of his head.’ 

‘No, no, you ask him, Jenny,’ David repeated. He spoke slowly, and 
there was a thickness in his utterance. ‘I see Robbie Ching go down to 
Quay just now. He’s right under against the lime-kiln, and I holler on to 
him to help put the boat out while I shift my clothes if father’ll go. Ask 
him, there’s a good maid.’ 

Jenny hesitated. She was excited, even nervous. For the first time it 
occurred to her seriously to doubt her father’s sanity. And in her present 
frame of mind she hated the gloomy little kitchen, its smoke-grimed rafters. 
Then tossing back her head defiantly, and pushing the herring-nets aside 
impatiently with her foot, she crossed the threshold and went up to the 
near end of the table. 

‘Dave wants to know if you’m going out to-night,’ she said. ‘ Most of 
the boats are out already.’ 

But Parris had sunk down in his chair again, and the forefinger of his 
right hand had set off on its slow journey across the page of the Bible.— 
‘The Lord has cast mun out and put mun far from Him. He'll set the 
feet of mun in slippery plaices, so that they’m bound to stumble an’ fall. 
Fall, fall, fall,’ he repeated, smiling to himself with not precisely apostolic 
charity. ‘’Tis written there be fu’ that be saved—a blessed Gospel, for I 
be one o’ they fu’, praise the Lord!’ 

Jenny threw up her hands with a gesture of painful helplessness. 
From the domestic point of view the possession of a private prophet is a 
doubtful joy, perhaps. 

‘Father, father, let go your preachin’ and wake up,’ she cried. 

Either the cloud lifted, or Parris elected to descend out of the clouds 
to the level of ordinary business. Five minutes later he staggered out of 


the cottage with the great pile of herring-nets across his shoulders. 
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Then, and not till then, David having performed the operation de- 
scribed as ‘ hollering on to Robbie Ching,’ came indoors ; and going into the 
little, dark, back kitchen proceeded to exchange his smart yachtsman’s suit 
for the miscellaneous garments suited to a long night of shooting and 
hauling herring-nets, and drifting on the wide, unquiet bosom of the bay. 


Jenny paid little enough attention to the black-headed, flannel-shirted 
young fellow, as he struggled into a much-darned jersey; and, coming 
back into the kitchen, sat down beside the empty fireplace and began 
dragging on a great pair of sea boots, reaching half-way up the thigh. 
She sat with her elbows on the table, resting her head in her hands, 
pushing her fingers up among the masses of her dark hair. She was 
very unhappy. Her fair visions seemed to have fled, vanished, melted 
before the stern touch of familiar reality—her father, crazy, as_ she 
began to think him; his strange talk, with all its sinister suggestions ; 
the ugly, almost squalid home, and its atmosphere, a sickening one 
to her just now, of poverty and toil. Jenny was, unfortunately for her- 
self, by no means philosophic. Her power of striking an average was 
limited. She clung in passionate insistence to the thought of Colthurst 
and his promises; but both he and they seemed cruelly remote and un- 
substantial just now. The girl’s present unreasoning depression was pro- 
portionate to her late unreasoning gladness. Hers was an excessive 


nature, disorderly in the violence both of its sorrow and its joy. 


‘Come, Jenny,’ David said, presently, bending low and tugging at one 
of his boots ;—his heel had stuck in the hard creases of leather just above 
the ankle, and it refused stubbornly to go on.—‘ Hurry up and get the 
lantern, and the can, and a bit of victual together. We’m so late as 
never was, already.’ 

The girl raised her head unwillingly. As she did so, she caught sight, 
for the first time, of her brother’s face.—‘ Dear heart alive, Dave,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘you're bleeding! Whatever have you done to yourself? 
You’ve never been fightin’.’ 

‘Yes, that’s exactly what I have been doing,’ he answered, coolly. 
“And that’s why I wouldn’t come in. I didn’t want father to get askin’ 
questions.’ 


Jenny looked at him in amazement. Good, steady-going, well- 
conducted Dave! What was coming next ? 


‘Whatever——’ she began. But the young man forestalled her inquiry. 


‘I may as well tell you about it now, I reckon,’ he said. ‘All the 
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town’ll be ringing with it before morning. And you'd best keep out of 
Aunt Sarah Jane’s way for a bit, for I’ve been and spoilt Steve’s bu-ty 
for him for the next week.’—Notwithstanding his wounded condition and 
the awkward stiffness about his mouth, David could not repress a chuckle. 
—‘She sets up a scritchin’ like an old hen having her neck wrung when 
she saw him come in,’ he went on. ‘She swears she'll have me up afore 
the magistrates at Yeomouth, though I am own brother’s son to her. But 
I expect Steve won’t let her make a silly of herself like that. An’ if she 
does, Parson Crookenden ’ll get me off somehow.’ 


‘Whatever did you get fighting-Steve for ?’ 

The young man rose and stamped his foot down into the boot. 

‘To let him know he'd best pick his words a bit when he gets talking 
about you, Jenny,’ he said. 

The hot colour rushed into the girl’s cheeks, and her eyes blazed. 

‘And what's he got to say about me ?’ she demanded. 


‘Well, he seems to have a good deal more to say than I exactly cared 
to hear. He was publishin’ some fool’s tale about what he’d seen, comin’ 


home from Red Rock, of you and Mr. Colthurst sweetheartin’.’ 
‘If he says he seen any harm, he lies,’ Jenny burst out, stormily. 
‘So I told mum,’ Dave answered, busy over his boot once more. 


‘And to prove it I up and knocked the lies down his throat again.—Get 
the things quick, like a good maid. I must go.’ 


As the young sailor turned out of the cottage into the still autumn 
night Jenny came close to him and laid her hand on his shoulder. They 
were a fine couple, the brother and sister, he in his rough, half-savage 
fishing clothes, she in her scanty grey gown, standing together in the 
dusk. 


‘Dave, you'll not let him talk,’ she said, with a sort of gentle eager- 
ness. ‘You'll stand by me. It’s all right between me and Mr. Colthurst. 
You believe me, Dave, don’t you? I tell you it’s all right.’ 


There was a just perceptible pause before he replied—‘ It had better 
be all right, or Mr. Colthurst ’ll have to answer for it, gentleman or 
no gentleman. But I wish you could have fancied one of your own 
people, Jenny. Beera folk’s best. I don’t hold with furriners and 
furrin ways. I hoped maybe you'd take up with Steve again presently, 
when he's mended up a bit, and hasn't got quite so many different colours 
about his eyes.’ 
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David chuckled again at the agreeable thought of the highly decora- 
tive countenance his cousin would present to society at large on the 
morrow.—‘ He’ll be a sight and no mistake,’ he added, with cheerful 


conviction. ‘Take care of yourself, Jenny.’ 


And with that he stumbled away over the cobble stones, and down the 
steep flight of steps as fast as his big boots would let him. 


Jenny’s sleep was generally profound enough, notwithstanding the heat 
in summer and cold in winter of her littlke room close up under the 
thatch. The raftered ceiling of it sloped away so sharply that it was 
only in the centre, under the ridge beam of the gable, that she could stand 
quite upright. To get the big four-post bed, which formed its chief adorn- 
ment, into the room at all, it had been necessary to remove the tester 
bodily. So that the posts, sawn offat half their height, stood up in purpose- 
less, unsightly fashion at the four corners. But neither the poverty of her 
surroundings, nor the fact that the hardness of the wooden slats of the 
bedstead was but indifferently disguised by a straw palliasse and very 
meagre feather bed, usually interfered much with the sweetness of her 
slumbers. 


To-night I suppose, however, she was overtired with her walk, the 
day’s not wholly successful pleasuring and its very varying emotions. 
For it was not till some time after Colthurst had ended his lonely vigil 
down on the sea wall-that she could make up her mind to put out the 
candle. And when at last she did sleep, her sleep was an uneasy one. 
She turned restlessly from side to side, much to the discomfort of the old 
sandy cat, curled up on the patch-work quilt against her feet. More than 
once she started and flung her shapely arms wide across the poor pillow, 
and moaned as though in pain.—For all the sounds and sights, the 
events and imaginings of the last twelve hours came back to her, jumbled 
together in a phantasmagoria of disconnected yet vivid impressions.— 
Again, with a sort of ecstasy, she felt Colthurst’s kisses on her lips 
and his arms round her. Again she heard her father’s voice rising in 
stern warning and bitter denunciation. Again she heard the mocking 
laughter of the owl. Again she saw little Mary Crookenden’s pale face 
and red eyelids, as the child, in her brilliant orange and scarlet frock, 
stood in the soft sunset light among the gorse and _ heather. Jenny 
heard a shouting too, and saw struggling figures, and then faces— 
Steve Kingdon’s, her brother’s, once Colthurst's, and that was worst of 
all—white, fixed, terrible, and dabbled with blood. 
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In the grey of the morning the girl got up and opened the small 
casement window. Above on the uplands the day broke fresh and fair 
enough. But down here in Beera town all was dim and still as death. 
The edges of the thatch above, and the straggling rose spray trained up 
beside the window, were furred with innumerable tiny drops of wet. 
While in the windless calm, the sea fog, warm, moist and ghostly, crept up 
stealthily, a formless, stifling greyness, over the little whitewashed village, 


and into the long tortuous windings of the wooded combe. 


I must remind the reader that all this took place in easy-going, old 
Parson Hawley's time, long before Cyprian Aldham became vicar, and the 


sun of modern High Anglicanism arose on the benighted West Country 


parish of Beera Mills. 


Lucas MALteTt. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Efice of FriendsFip 











OMEHOW we English are not very famous for 
the romantic quality of our friendships. Somehow, 
we have not got hold of the ideal, which is a 
more delicate kind of thing than suits a nation 
of muscular Christians, whose temperament goes 
to practicalities and whose character is founded 


on ultimates. Save in certain associations be- 
tween women, like that of the famous Welsh 


ladies and the enthusiastic attachments as enthusi- 
astically written of to ‘ Jewks,’ that partnership of 
soul and mind, that mutual dedication of life and 
community of interests necessary for a_ perfect 


friendship, has not made much headway among us, 


Among men little of this ideal kind of affection exists; less than 
among women, who, in these latter days of female independence and 


external activities, chum together in a quasi-matrimonial combination, 


which has its uses if also its absurdities—and sometimes something graver 
than absurdity. A few young men do the same; but their association 
is of a different character and seldom lasts long. The Eternal Feminine 
comes in between; and when David marries, Jonathan is discarded. Of 


pleasantness of association and the confidential communion between 


schoolboys and fellow-collegians, which makes young life so sweet, there 
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is plenty ; and for the time being these modern ephedi are friends. Also 
there is a certain sort of intimacy among young men of like tastes, 
whether those tastes go to blue china and sunflowers or to the race- 
course and /es coulisses ; and these also call one another friends. But 
of the friendship which went through life to death—the friendship which 
was stronger than love and more powerful than passion, which could 
resist every temptation and triumph over every difficulty—the friendship 
which gave its colour to the masculine life of olden times and which 
of this 
we have not a trace. The average Englishman is too unromantic for a 


still exists in certain primitive communities at the present day 





mere sentiment void of practical use and not provided for by the ways of 
society. He loves women in their place, and he likes his own sex 
fairly well; but he could no more find in the one his Egeria than he 
could make of the other his Pylades. ‘Chappies’ are not exactly the 
stuff out of which Orestes and Pylades, St. Cuthbert and St. Herbert 
are fashioned; and a ‘dear boy’ would be hard put to it to develop into 
a Numa. In the last instance, indeed—in the intercourse between men 
and women—if ‘friendship is love without wings,’ as is said, the average 
Englishman prefers the kind with the wings. Swifter to come, it more 
lightly goes; and it is prettier to look at and worlds more exciting while 
it stays. ‘Laura’ found that when she went to the sculptor for ‘an image 
of friendship to place on the shrine ;’ and if some women prefer the 
more highly-coloured fugitive to the paler sedentary, how much more then 


most men ! 


The essence of friendship is equality. This may be taken as that 
triangle found between two intersecting circles from which springs all the 
rest. Hence there can be no real friendship between people of very 
different social spheres, unless the superior is more democratic than is 
often found among Brahmins of any name or complexion. All the 
urbanity, even the familiarity of the high and mighty to those of low 


birth—no matter how thickly fortune has gilded the original clay pipkin 
—is condescension, not friendship. ‘Geordie’ was not a whit more 
King James’s equal because he had his ears pulled and his shoulder 
slapped as though the two had been playmates together, than if the social 
steps between them had always been severely marked; and Chiffinch 
was not the friend of the monarch for whose pleasures he catered, 
whose familiarity he enjoyed, and to whom he was so useful as to be in 
a manner essential. Nothing of this is of the nature of friendship—no 
more than Semele’s veiled god was of the nature of an ordinary jogtrot 
husband. But sometimes the lower creature forgets, and by his im- 
VOL. V. NO. 19. Z 
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prudence brings about the inevitable catastrophe. Semele’s wilfulness and 
Psyche’s curiosity are repeated in the foolish actions of the inferior 
assuming equality. When Beau Brummell forgets himself and asks his 
prince to ring the bell, he rings for his own dismissal. When frisky 
odalisques leap the chasm and plunge into the familiarity of practical 
jokes, in return for the familiarity of personal admiration, they come to 
grief at the bottom; and even the glamour of their eyes fails in power. 
It is not every royal personage who is like Louis the Fifteenth, glad to 
exchange the formalities of conventional good breeding for the ttoement 
and coarse good fellowship of a Du Barry. They like their friendship to 
be a lopsided kind of thing; they do not approve of footballs that rebound. 
For it ought never to be forgotten that association with the great is like 
that famous marriage between the lioness and the mouse. The huge paw 
which just now caressed so gently, ruthlessly squashes the offender and 
puts him out of sight for ever. We may take it for granted that when the 
great condescend to what looks like intimacy with a lower creature, there 
is a meaning underneath not in any way to the honour and glorification of 
this last. At no time is he the equal, therefore at no time is he the 
friend. He is perhaps the pursebearer, and he is not unwilling to feed the 
crested raven from his own stores. Or he is the Samson of wit and 
humour, set to make sport for the highborn Philistines whose brains are 
heavy and whose days are dull—the nineteenth-century buffoon in evening 
dress instead of with the archaic cap and bells, but none the less filling 
the office which Archie and Will Somers and Triboulet once filled. Or he 
is useful ; and has to pay in work beneath the grating for the recognition 
he receives in the public streets. Or he has influence in the press; 
and the grandees who pat him on the back, mortally afraid as they 
are of this modern method of assassination, above all things desire to 
secure the good word of a powerful organ. Anyway there is always a 
hidden meaning behind this open show of friendship between a social 
superior and a personal inferior; and the triangle made by these two 
intersecting circles is decidedly lame in its legs and unequal in its angles. 


Among many other things to be said in praise of Charles Dickens was 
his manly resolution never to be seduced into the false position of apparent 
familiar fellowship with high people. He stood by his own order, and 
held to the principle of equality as one of the essentials for true friendship 
as well as for self-respect. He would not be lionised, nor trotted out, nor 
treated as an amusing and interesting Samson, however fascinating the 
Philistines might be. Rank was not his Delilah, and never so much as 
bound him with green withes, not to speak of cutting his hair. There are 
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not many stars in any of the various firmaments of genius of whom it can 
be said that they are content with their own natural heaven and do not 
want to shine in a higher—so called; but Dickens was essentially one of 
those who are too proud for the mean ambition which devours the vain 
and spoils the weak. 


If social inequality kills real friendship between man and man, so does 
it even more between woman and woman. Girls of unequal social status 
at the same school may, and very often do, form that romantic attachment 
for one another which foreshadows the graver drama of love. But the 
friendship which once had all the fever and fervour, the trembling jealousy 
and romantic susceptibility of adult passion, seldom holds good through 
the changed conditions of maturity. Society is more potent than human 
nature, and materiality outbids sentiment. The earl’s daughter finds the 
rector’s young wife emphatically not up to the mark. Her bonnets are 
ill-made and her gowns do not fit; and when you yourself are a perambu- 
lating advertisement for your milliner, it is unpleasant, to say the least of 
it, to be seen in the park with an undeniable dowdy, whose highest touch 
of elegance has been given by a local milliner ignorant of the first rules of 
her art. ‘Annie is just as sweet and nice and charming as ever,’ says the 
Lady Gwendoline with a sigh; ‘ but really she does make an awful fright of 
herself, and she has fallen so far behind! She knows nothing of what is 
going on—and that hideous dége she wears!’ The sigh settles the question, 
and the dége is the lancet-point which pricks the bubble. ‘ Like to like,’ 
thinks the Lady Gwendoline ; ‘and school-girl friendships are a mistake 
and a fraud.’ 


Sometimes however, things turn the other way; for under that mantle 
of cloth of gold, behind that coat of thirty-two quarterings, may occa- 
sionally be found a heart as simple as if it belonged to one of the humblest 
of the unendowed—those sweet and gentle spirits who, conscious of 
insignificance, do not pretend to be of importance. This is rare. So far 
we must acknowledge for truth’s sake. Human nature is but a rickety 
kind of thing in the presence of artificial surroundings. Just as the cut 
and material of clothes are of more public interest than the texture of the 
skin they cover, so are the arbitrary distinctions made by society for the 
convenience of classification of more consequence than the essential quality 
of the human being. A modern Socrates, eating with his knife and 
dropping his h’s, could scarcely expect to make my young Lord Alcibiades 
his bosom friend or the fastidious Sir Plato his respectful disciple. Each 


might admire his books and follow his teaching; but the artificial refine- 
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ments, held as of second nature and first necessity, would be more potent 
in their lack than his virtues in their abundance; and friendship, properly 
so called, would be impossible between him and them. 


It is not only those who are born in the purple who hold their heads 
high and who think their flesh and blood of a different pd/e from the 
flesh and blood of those born in the sky-blue, not to speak of the mud. 
For the most part in England—this queer conglomerate of snobbishness 
and independence, social superstition and personal common-sense—a title 
conferred is held to change the inner being of the newly ennobled. My 
lord and my lady are not the same people they were when plain Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown. They are ina manner newly born; and they discard alt 
that belonged to their former condition, as a convert discards his old 
formulas, or as an enriched footman discards his livery. One of these 
newly ennobled has been known to say to her quondam equal and 
intimate : ‘The middle-class manner is so objectionable! 1 don’t mind 
saying this to you, my dear, as you are too good-natured to take offence.” 
The middle-class manner into which that dear lady had been born and 
bred, and which clung to her as the scent of the sage-bushes clings to 
the dweller in the Far West, was assumed to have fallen from her when 
her husband received his patent of nobility, as a deciduous calyx falls 
when the bud becomes the flower. But the sorrowful truth is, ‘the 
shibboleth of caste can never be accurately learned after early youth; 
and, strive as they may to get the right accent, the ciceri of the middle 
class is never quite that of the haute volée. Even when done so well 
as to be almost indistinguishable, it is at the best but an admirable 
imitation—a bit of Palais Royal strass—an acquisition, superimposed 
and engrafted, but not the real thing and not an inheritance. It is like 
a coat of arms found by an obliging herald, contrasted with one given 
by a king on the battle-field so long ago as to be now more tradition 
than history. This makes all the difference in values; and is a sufficient 
barrier against the equality necessary for true friendship, especially among 
women, who are as keen as hawks to note small lapses—and to whom, 
moreover, small lapses are great sins. 


What was said of the underneath of the cards, in the familiarity of 
the greater male creature to the lesser, is just as true when we come to 
the gentler and more subtle world of women. If a grand iady courts a 
little one, the certainty is she wants something from her. The man 
belonging to the lower individual may be nice; and it may be that my 


lady cannot secure the one without the other. Some men force the wife, 
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as a conjurer forces the card. Without her you do not have hin, at least 
so far as appearances go. Private meetings may be in halves, but public 
association must be dual. The acceptance of the proffered friendship 
then, made by a great house to a small, must be nominally a joint affair, 
‘to save scandal abroad and scenes at home. This the grand lady under- 
stands and submits to for the sake of what else she desires—either the 
kudos of a lion or the pleasure of the person. If the wife is simple and 
unsuspicious, or vain and therefore self-blinded, she sees nothing of the 
little game played before her eyes. And she gives in to the association 
as an encouraging honour to her handsome proprietor, for which she is 
duly grateful, on the one side—as that recognition of her own equal merits 
which is but her due, however delightful, on the other. And _ the 
world laughs, but does not call the intimacy between these two misfits 
friendship ; nor yet does it trust the foundations. Perhaps the smaller 
creature finds out the unstable nature of those foundations, if not their 
precise character, when the greater has tired of her fancy; for women 
of this kind tire of their fancies with startling facility. Then she is 
dropped as unceremoniously as formerly she was courteously entreated ; 
and for the life of her she cannot tell why, nor see where she failed or 
offended. The whole thing remains in her mind as a puzzle for which 
she never finds the key; for her husband, who holds it, takes care not 
to repeat the folly of Bluebeard in respect to that locked chamber where 
he hangs up his secrets; and Fatima is perhaps the only person in the 
castle who has never peeped through the keyhole. 


This standoffishness between women because of blood-difference, is 
seen to perfection in Italy, when the highborn son and brother of a House 
that was illustrious when England was barbarian and America unknown, 
repairs his fortunes by marrying an English or an American girl whose 
name, compared to his, is as Smith to Plantagenet, and whose blood is 
as water from the duck-pond compared to a flask of best Falernian 
wine. Those highborn ladies, with their lustrous black eyes and soft 
caressing manners, will probably be outwardly well-bred and for the most 
part unaggressive ; but they will never become familiar. They will eat 
at the expense of this enriched Cinderella. They will allow her to pay 
for their pleasures. They will take what they can get, and ask for more 
without blushing; and always their skirts will be held up to catch such 
overflowings from the golden cornucopia as may fall to their side. But 
never will they be her friend—-never make her their confidante—never 
receive her into the family as one of themselves—never hold her as their 
equal. She and her money are different things; and to the last hour of 
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her life she is made to feel that difference. She is emphatically an out- 
sider. As even the mother of the heir, she is only the mother, just as the 
nurse is only the nurse. She is the vehicle, the medium, no more; and 
is never made one with the family, because that original inequality can 
never be levelled up in the minds of those beautiful and highborn 
exclusives. 


If equality of condition is necessary for true friendship, so is loyalty, 
and its offshoot, constancy. The true friend is the shield-bearer, and 
stands between your back and its would-be biters. When he is of the 
right kind, strong and stalwart, he is as stedfast as the ideal Highland 
henchman, and no one can assail you unpunished. When he is weak- 
kneed he wobbles, and then the biters have the best of it. Some friends, 
loving you very much, are yet so little tenacious—perhaps they call it 
fair-minded—as to allow themselves to be impressed by all they hear to 
your disadvantage. Are you reported to have said or done something 
not quite commendable? Though foreign to your character as they 
know and have even proved it, they were not there, they say, and it may 
be true. The possibilities of human nature are infinite, and one never 
knows. You are for the most part reported to be generous, well- 
mannered, good-natured. Your friend is told of an action of undoubted 
meanness—of unpardonable rudeness—of singular spitefulness. He is 
very sorry to hear all this. Of course he is very sorry. No one likes 
to hear a favourite defamed, whether that favourite be a dead ideal or a 
living companion. But sorrow is not contradiction; affection is not 
proof; and you may have fallen below your usual self. It is a way even 
good folks have, since David’s time to St. Peter’s and onwards. Where 
the stalwart would deny with emphasis, calling for dates and proofs and 
denying assertions as loudly as sweet Scottish Mary’s defenders deny 
those famous letters, the weak-kneed hesitate, and entertain the possibility 
—feebly discussing chances and the likelihood of things, till by con- 
tinued manipulation the first sketch gets both form and consistency, and 
the possibility entertained comes very near to be the certainty declared. 
They do what they can to palliate; but their very palliation is con- 
cession :—and the backbiter scores. He who should have been your 
shield-bearer lets fall his weapon of defence, and your skin suffers for his 
flaccidity. 


The converse of this, and the exaggeration of the stalwart henchman, 
is the log-rolling of which we have heard so much in these later days. 


‘Ca’ me ca’ thee’ has risen to the dignity of one of the fine arts, and the 
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incense of one is returned by the flattery of another. It is strophe and 
antistrophe, and an interchange of self-advertisement beyond anything 
we have yet had in that way. This kind of friendship is not necessarily 
confined to two only. Small communities exist where all concerned are 
mutual admirers, pelting one another with cowslip balls and showers of 
rose-leaves, playing at an unending round of /es Graces with sticks of 
sweetstuff and hoops that corruscate like so many Catherine-wheels. 
Entrance into this charmed circle is so difficult as to be almost impossible. 
It is in its essence a secret society; and only those who are expected to 
be useful are admitted into the penetralia. And no one not admitted is 
held to be worth the traditional straw. Let work be as good as care and 
thought and power can make it—it has not the efficient stamp—it does 
not belong to the clique of the log-rollers. Therefore it is hustled 
and ejected, even as a non-member of the Stock Exchange would be 
hustled and ejected from the House were he to put his unsanctioned 
foot within the sacred precincts. All the organs to which this band of 
brothers has access ‘ slate’ that outlying production as an offence against 
good taste and unworthy the attention of the public. The old quip of 
Codlin and Short is repeated on a broader basis, and the dwellers in that 
professional Agapemone let the Gentiles have it hot. Like the sepia, they 
darken the water so that no one shall see the form of the thing they want 
to blacken and conceal ; and for the most part their tactics succeed. For 
that log-rolling community is a formidable one, and the hedge they have 
planted round themselves is wellnigh impenetrable. Their works are seen, 
but not they themselves—the workers. Their own glittering hoops are 
thrown with such masterly precision, such quickness and such ceaseless 
reciprocity as to dazzle the eyes of the public and dispose them to 
unquestioning belief in such and such appreciative ‘organs.’ Hence, 
when mud is thrown and the turbid waters are stirred, this too is taken as 
sincere ; and the log-rollers are the arbiters of fame and the distributors 
of fortune. The independent worker in any field whatsoever, who trusts 
to his own right hand and refuses to pay the black-mail of flattery 
demanded, is exactly in the same position as was an independent spirit of 
olden times who defied the robber chief and dared him to do his worst, 
while he kept his own castle well defended and looked to his bills and 
bows. As the goods of this last were never safe, and were always liable 
to be seized and harried—unless the resistance was too strong—so is the 
work of the independent worker always liable to hostile criticism, however 
good it may be, and it can only escape snuffing out by reason of its 
intrinsic merits. Ifthe log-rollers can keep it back, they do, as part of the 


tribute they owe their friends. This is their idea of friendship and loyalty 
5 p valty 
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and sticking together and bearing one another’s burdens, and all the rest 
of the fine phrases which we embroider over motives not always so 
supreme as we make themappear. At all events log-rolling is a profitable 
concern, like any other syndicate; and where the independent outsider 
has to content himself with bread and scrape, the log-rolling confraternity 


luxuriate in cake and jam. 


Strict personal friendship between man and man is not in the genius 
of the English character, as has been said. If even it were more possible 
than it is, the influence of women and the institution of marriage would 
prevent it. Outside her husband’s mother, who ranks supreme, the 
biggest béte noire known to the young wife is her husband’s bachelor 
friends. Had she to sum up into one head the worst enemies she has, 
and the most deadly chances of Charlie’s going wrong, it would be the 
men with whom he has walked and talked and discussed the Irish Question 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, and to whom he has confided his dreams of 
ambition and his schemes for the regeneration of society. We might 
almost count on the fingers of one hand the number of the young wives in 
England who accept their husband’s prenuptial friends as their own, and 
do not regard them as so many sons of Belial whose office it is to tempt 
dear Charlie to drive curricle with them straight to perdition. The young 
men who frequent her house are not her husband’s bachelor friends. 
They are the ‘dear boys’ of her own and a later adoption, and are 
therefore held as comparatively innocuous. This kind of jealousy is one 
of the most extraordinary characteristics of Englishwomen. It is hard to 
say from what it springs, save that strange suspicion of and disbelief in 
men, which has lately grown up like a weed in the minds of the women. 
The modern feminine idea of man guvd@ man is that of an animal physically 
strong, morally weak, intellectually empty. Each young wife’s Charlie has 
therefore to be pruned, refined, and put straight by her and perhaps her 
mother, as his only chance of godliness. The more he consorts with his 
fellow-men, the less the power of the superior sex, and the harder the task 
of refinement. The bachelor friend, above all, is assumed to be one who 
has led and will lead Charlie into mischief; just as it is assumed that a 
snake will bite and a hornet sting; and it is therefore part of the woman’s 
duty to stand between her husband and his tempters. Assign what cause 
one will, the result is the same—young wives do not approve of their 
husband’s bachelor friends, and no young wife’s mother would counsel her 


to entertain them. 


Marriage in it:elf is a formidable hindrance to friendship of any kind. 
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It asks too much—seeks to occupy too large an area—seeks, indeed, to 
occupy the whole of the emotional area—it and the children resulting. 
Two young people, whose minds are not fully formed and whose chief 
experiences of life are yet to come—two young people of different sex, 
pursuits, intellectual powers, personal interests and physical ability— 
coming together as married lovers, are supposed to be sufficient for each 
other in every relation. He must not have a friend; she must not have a 
confidante. They are to want nothing beyond what each can supply to 
the other ; and the past is to be wiped off the slate like a sum proved and 
done with. All the old ties are to be broken, and friendship is to be put 
into the melting-pot with the rest. Perfect confidence is to be between 
these two, not only on their own affairs but also on those of their friends. 
So that if, wanting his advice, you tell a man of this stamp a secret which 
has to be carefully kept, he will pass it on to his wife as his second self. 
If the wife’s tongue is loosely hung, and her ideas of honourable silence 
shaky and infirm, your secret will be whispered to more than the reeds ; 
and the chances are it becomes the common property of her circle before 
the year is out. No greater treachery to friendship can be done than by 
this false honour of mutuality in marriage—this community of life whereby 
you cannot confide in one without telling the other what you would rather 
die than he or she should know. You may want his advice—or hers; but 
you do not want the advice, the concurrence, the knowledge of the other. 
You deny the theory of this closeness of union which makes the two one 
—at least, so far as you are concerned; and you maintain their separate 
individualities, their distinct entities. You do not think it fair to their 
correspondents that all letters which come to the house should be common 
property—as free to the one to open as to the other; that this theory of 
oneness should be made to stretch over the whole circle of existence— 
pushing out friendship into the wilds, and denying it even the humblest 
independent niche within the house. But this is the theory of a perfect 
marriage in England, and good women, bless them! cling to it as a 
safeguard, a religious obligation, and their rights, all in one. Meanwhile, 
the men go to their clubs and their offices ; and more than jackdaws have 
their private hoards. But in the interim a great deal of mischief may 
have been done and a great deal of distress occasioned, by the con- 
fidence given to the one having been so unceremoniously handed on to 


the other. 


No one thinks what pledge he takes when he calls himself another's 
friend. The name, once so sacred, is now used without reflection—as 
lightly as the word love. Yet if you call yourself a friend you are bound 
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in honour to accept the obligations resulting, and to shiver in the shade as 
well as bask in the sunshine. Also, you are bound to share your own 
sunshine if it comes to you, and let those who once stood by you in your 
dark days have at least the pleasure of participation in your light. This is 
what ought to be, which is a different thing from what is. For far more 
frequent than this diffusion of your sunshine is the practice known by the 
name of kicking down the ladder by which you have mounted from a lower 
social platform to a higher—sucking an orange dry, then throwing away 
the rind—making what use you can of such and such a friendly helper, 
and, when you have got from him all that he can give, flinging him 
overboard into the deep sea of indifference. For this act of disloyalty— 
this sacrifice of old affection to the infernal gods—any pretext will suffice, 
and none will be found too flimsy. The cause does not reside in the one 
thrown overboard ; it is the thrower who does it all. The lamb did not 
muddy the wolf’s river-water. All the same the wolf said she did, and 
scrunched her bones in consequence. And in like manner, when one 
friend has got tired of another and wants to drop the acquaintance, that 
the needle should point to the pole, or the wind blow from the east, is 


quite reason enough why he should. 


Who makes a friendship, rightly understood, makes an alliance to 
which he pledges himself, and from the obligations of which no accident 
absolves ‘him. However ill one of the two may hereafter behave, the 
other is not released from his share of the common duty—on that well- 
known principle of two wrongs not making one right. Part of that 
common duty is to keep sacred and secret all past confidences. The 
desire of revenge and the impulse to strike back when you have been 
hit—which is very natural and sadly human—incites you to betray what 
you know toa false friend’s disadvantage. He steals through society, 
with a low voice and a deprecating smile whispering insinuations against 
you—or, more boldly ‘ bluffing,’ loudly accusing. You hold in the hollow 
of your hand what would blow his ships out of the water; but, if you are 
worth your salt, you hold it to the end. He is no longer your friend, he 
is your enemy, and you are justified in fighting him foot to foot on the 
new ground; but the secrets given into your keeping in the past are no, 
your property, to be dealt with as your own, because they would be useful 
in the changed conditions of the present. ‘This is a rule in the rusty, oldt 
half-obliterated code of honour which we moderns too often forget; and 
fear of betrayal undoubtedly keeps up the appearance of a bond between 
two who are secretly severed, neither daring to trust the honour of the 
other. That self-righteous satisfaction in heaping coals of fire on a 
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recreant head, whether they are the ‘slack’ of honourable silence or the 
flaming slabs of active benevolence, belongs only to people who have 
made a profession of piety. It is a sentiment which the poor mundane 


philosopher does not know. 


By the way, talking of making confidences, there is one mistake which 
people often commit, and for which they generally pay pretty smartly. 
This is the folly of having many confidants and making half-confidences to 
each. It is the result of a curious combination of vanity, suspicion, and 
untrustworthiness; and is characteristic of that histrionic egotism which 
must pose, and must be applauded. In these half-confidences the clever- 
ness consists in making the suppressio veri do duty for the suggestio falsi. 
It is like that famous picture, each half of which is one thing, while the 
two halves together are another. But it is a suicidal practice; and in 
the long run the web is unravelled and the network broken. Some 
one of the party betrays. In almost all associations may be found the 
intentional, or the unintentional, traitor—the man with the base mind— 
the woman with a slippery tongue. Then the various threads are 
gathered into one knot, and one hand holds them all. Henceforth 
the histrionic egotist is in the power of that one, and at the mercy of his 
ideas of trust and honour ; and, if he continues to still hold an honourable 
position in society—if he still retains the respect of this, the love of 
that, the trust of that other 
keeps silence, and does not wash the paint from that false face nor strip 





it is simply because the thread-holder 


the spangles from that borrowed coat. The cheat is none the less a 
cheat because not proclaimed; and the man who has deceived all alike 
by his half-confidences and false pretences, is none the less a rogue 


because he escapes the pillory. 


In a certain sense we owe our actions to our friends. Their friendship 
is in itself our bail, and we are bound not to forfeit it. If we do, we 
cannot in reason expect to be supported by those who pledged themselves 
for us in one form, but not in another. When folks come into public 
dishonour they have no right to cry out on the cowardly world which 
turns its back on them and refuses the customary embrace. They have 
forfeited their claim to recognition; and in a manner brought shame on 
their friends who were their backers and their bail. By their heavy fall 
into the mud, all those who stood near them are splashed in their} turn. 
That hard old saying about touching pitch and the necessary defilement 
resulting, holds good with your smirched and sinning associates. It is 
difficult to believe that you have not been just a little daubed in your 
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own person by your proximity to the tar-bucket. Women who have stood 
in that fatal Court as verily colossal in immodesty, throw the shadow of 
their own evil plight on their friends of either sex. The women are 
assumed to have been confidantes, the men accomplices; and it is a 
community of pots and kettles all through. Men whose career has been 
one of dishonesty chequered with dishonour, when all is known, damage 
by their association all who knew them. It is scarcely possible, thinks the 
sceptical world which watches so closely and pronounces so tersely, that 
nothing was seen—-nothing suspected. Innocence is to most of the 
experienced a myth on all fours with that of disinterestedness; and the 
world is neither Utopia nor the Happy Valley. Hence, every crash into 
the mud of disrepute splashes more than the fallen mass; and among the 
obligations we owe our friends is care for our conduct in that they shall 
not be shamed or sorrowed because of us. It is an extension of that 
‘honour of the family’ which used to be so potent in fact and is still 
recognised in theory, and is also one of the higher branches of the ethical 
art called altruism. For we must needs suffer with our friends—with and 
by them. Their sorrows pain us; their worldly failure nips us, sometimes 
pretty severely; their shame stings us. We have accepted the bond and 
we have to bear the consequences, like partisans who choose their flag— 
Bezonians who elect under which king to serve. 


There are two kinds of lenses through which people see their friends— 
two kinds of brushes with which they are painted. The one kind makes 
them small and obscure; the other large and bright. Some people, who 
nevertheless are loyal enough in their own way, belittle their friends, 
whom they prefer to patronise rather than admire. As the world knows 
these to be biggish creatures enough, and as they are generally more 
honoured than criticised, the cool tone in which certain of their intimates 
discuss them is, in a sense, so much to the good of those intimates. It 
implies the superiority which belongs to the critic—he who sees all round 
and through and over and under the thing he judges. If these creatures, 
whom the commonalty declares to be big enough, are nothing more than 
nice little homunculi to others, how great these others must be! This is 
the only inference possible to be drawn; and this is the secret motive by 
which the belittler is actuated. He does not want to harm his friends— 


far from it. He merely wants to exalt himself by comparison of moral 
statures. When he is dealing with discursive acquaintances, to whom he 
is not committed, he goes on to active destruction. Then he pulls down 
their characters altogether—to build up the temple of his own reputation 
on the ruins. 
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Those who exaggerate the qualities and merits of their friends have 
the same motive turned the other way. With them all the geese they 
know are royal swans; which implies the same breed for themselves. For 
like consorts with like; and if you can prove your associates to be of the 
finest porcelain, it is not possible that you yourself are only a coarse clay 
pipkin sailing down the stream among them. You are not a dog if your 
playmates are lions, nor a sparrow if you fly with the eagles. The policy, 
then, of this kind is to exalt and magnify their circle, which they do with 
considerable ap/omb and success. Everyone they know has a double- 
barrelled name and a great-grandfather of renown. Everything done by 
anyone they know is a work of supreme excellence, whether it be in art or 
in literature, in speechifying or in philanthropy. The world may be pur- 
blind—that is very likely--but the merit is none the less there, like the 
harmonies which lie on the other side of silence. They are acquainted 
with no mediocrity ; they know only superiority. They are surrounded by 
the light which comes from those extraneous aureoles, which does just as 
well as an aureole of their own; and when you see them you see in a 
manner the energising force by which their friends are such grand fellows. 
This kind is very delightful to the natural man, which loves sweetstuff. 
It is only when you find out the indiscriminating generosity with which it 
lavishes this sweetstuff, that doubts begin to assail you and disappointment 
to chill. You took to yourself all the incense that rose in scented clouds 
where you stood. Poor thing, what a mistake you made! Is the honey 
in the flower-bell secreted for the pleasure of the bees, or for the benefit of 
the flower itself? Just so the flattery which this section of your friends 


offers to you. 


Certain friendships may be classed as veritable social phenomena. We 
never get to the reason why there should be this strict kindly intercourse 
between one of dainty condition and another of an individuality distinctly 
below the average. What is the charm? In olden times it would have 
been accounted a Possession, and search would have been made for the 
talisman. Now-a-days we content ourselves with blank amazement, and 
do not lose our strength in surmises. To be sure there may be good 
reasons why that commonplace little hodmadod should have the pass-key 
to that luxurious: home, and be always welcome when she comes. The 
list of possibilities to be carried under the apron is a long one, and a 
trustworthy scout is valuable. The hodmadod is as devoted as any 
long-haired Brownie doing his mistress’s work for the mere pleasure 
of serving her; and what that dainty lady does not desire should be 
made public property is safe in her honest keeping. People stare, of 
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course. Anything will make people stare—which is not always seeing. 
And people chatter, also of course. But neither is chatter logical 
demonstration. The mystery remains very much where it was, and 
the secret of that apparently unequal association is never divulged. 
For the reason given is always ridiculously inadequate, and rather 
stimulates suggestion than allays curiosity. 


Outside the individual home, where indeed if one chooses to be ill- 
natured it may be explained by a whole sheaf of reasons why—some 
better imagined than detailed—this oddity of choice in favourites may 
be seen in society at large. It is a standing puzzle to many why 
certain people are so popular. In heaven’s name what attraction have 
they? She is silly, flighty, inconsequent, unstable, and she is neither 
rich nor beautiful; but the best men and women in London are on 
her visiting list, and she never wants for supporters and backers. 
He is common, a little dull, not always well-mannered, and of deci- 
dedly moderate means; but you meet him everywhere, and he is 
the tame cat of more houses than one. That insane pigeon which 
fell in love with a ginger-beer bottle has its representative in the 
human dovecot more often than the world, which wonders, under- 
stands why; for the times are past when we could search for the 
charm and find it under the tongue, as with Charlemagne’s dead love, 
become corrupt but still as fascinating to him as when alive and 
beautiful. What is it that gives these apparently commonplace people 
the power they have to draw hearts after them like so many steel 
filings following the magnet? Sometimes we see one of these com- 
monplace people passionately and hopelessly beloved by a superior 
nature—superior in every direction save the one of rational discern- 
ment. Private biographies teem with these queer phantasies, where 
all the idealisation is on one side, and the thing the living pigeon 
worships is only an empty ginger-beer bottle shining in the sun. To 
water the desert sands with your heart’s blood is an agricultural 
performance of use and value and ultimate fruitfulness compared to these 
loves—these friendships between idealising superiority and dull, lifeless, 
unresponsive clay. 


The fine old tie of friendship undoubtedly binds together odd contrasts 
in the present day ; and it ever will while the essential meaning of friend- 
ship is set on one side for the sake of motives which have nothing of real 
friendship in them. Still, the faithful and sincere possess the truth here 
as in other portions of the kingdom of heaven. What we sow we reap; 
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what we give we receive—despite those exceptions of pigeons and their 
ginger-beer bottles. If we have in ourselves the stuff which makes a 
faithful friend, we for the most part find our like; and though some of 
course will throw us over when they have got out of us all we can give, 
others will stick close to the end; and Love will not have the monopoly of 
the ‘dear ruin.’ But we must never forget that true friendship is one of 
the rarest, as it is one of the most precious, possessions of man. Between 
the fervid depths of passion and the smiling surface of pleasant association 
we are somewhat hard put to it to strike a balance. When the scale 
hangs true, the Egyptian Assessors themselves would be at fault ; while 
for the true friend when found, those ‘hooks of steel’ should be always 
ready, always bright, and never strained, still less bent, to the breaking- 
point. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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TBe Classification of tBe Sciences 


T is more important to ascertain the true Principles of Classification 
I than actually to classify the Sciences, for two reasons; first, because 
the schemes which exist are so numerous, almost every philosopher 
of note having tried to solve the problem; secondly, because each attempt, 
being a product of the state of knowledge existing at the time, must share 
in the imperfection, as well as reflect the light of the period. 


It has been said that it is of slight consequence how we arrange our 
knowledge, provided we do actually know, what we think we know; and 
further, that we should rest contented with the isolated fragments we can 
gather together, if we are careful to sift and to verify them. It is obvious, 
however, that we cannot know any one thing accurately, until we 
know it in its relation to others; and also unless our knowledge converges 
to a focus, and becomes symmetrical. The relations and co-relations of 
the several sciences compel us to bring them together, while we group 
or arrange them in some sort of order; and there is no science which does 
not either overlap, or intersect, or borrow from another. Each has its frontier, 
or intellectual margin, which is the property of several ; and territorial dis- 
putes as to this common ground are frequent. While the provinces of many 
are not as yet accurately defined, the circle of the whole is continually 
widening. They have thus the very subtlest inter-relations. 


The problem before us is how to arrange the sections of knowledge so 
that they fall into departmental groups, each of which is affiliated to its 
neighbour, by a natural, and not by an artificial tie—in other words, by 
some organic principle. In addition to this, the whole series should be 
so arranged that if we were to start from any one of its remotest sub- 
sections, we should be able to work our way back with ease from class to 
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class, under the guidance of a principle, which at once comprehends the 
whole and unites the parts. 


It might at first be thought that, in order to succeed in this, one must 
be acquainted with the details of all the sciences. This, of course, is 
absolutely impossible; but the root principle of each science may be 
understood, by those who know little beyond it. The generic idea involved 
in a particular body of knowledge may be clearly grasped, while only a few 
of the details which illustrate it are known; and it does not follow that a 
minute and careful study of detail would make the fundamental notion of 
any science clearer to the mind. In some respects a specialist, who has 
mastered a whole realm of knowledge—perhaps created it—is less fitted 
than other men to determine its place in the hierarchy of the sciences. In 
proportion to the originality and value of his discoveries, is the likelihood 
that he will exaggerate their importance. As a matter of fact, it is not by 
our most distinguished specialists that the best classifications of knowledge 
have been made. Looking upon their own province as paramount, they 
have sometimes adopted an arbitrary arrangement of the rest, as if they 
were satellites revolving around a central sun. It is rather by those who 
have the catholicity, which even a slight acquaintance with many sciences 
gives, that the best classifications have been made. 


Moreover, not only is a specialist likely to begin the work of classifica- 
tion with a bias, but he cannot define his own province until he transcends 
it. No science can be allowed to settle its own boundaries, as no 
nation could be safely trusted to determine its own frontier. The 
provinces on the map of human knowledge must be arranged by mutual 
adjustment and debate, at times by conflict and the arbitrament of war. 
The intellectual world, for example, would not allow a logician to fix the 
province of Logic, if he was no more than a logician; or a Biologist to 
say how much his province should include, if he knew nothing beyond it. 


The sciences themselves are constantly changing. Some are enlarging, 
others contracting and disappearing. In their mutual relations they are 
never stationary for an instant of time, because every discovery leads on 
to another, if it does not involve it; and so, if the existing bodies of 
knowledge are always changing, a rearrangement of the whole, sooner 
or later, becomes inevitable. Some sciences, once honoured, are now 
like wrought out mines—an exhausted intellectual field. A district, which 
was supposed for centuries to be an independent territory, is now 
regarded as a subordinate province—-belonging naturally, and of right, to 
another science. 
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It.is obvious that no classification can be final, simply because we 
cannot anticipate the future; but the greater provinces on the map of 
knowledge have been little altered since that map was first constructed by 
the genius of Aristotle. They have been like the four great Continents, 
which are marked off from one another by characteristic physical features, 
and their populations distinguished by broad racial differences. These 
do not alter. The smaller districts, on the other hand—in which the 
differences are merely local or tribal—are always changing. 


There are, however, no provinces in Nature which exactly correspond 
with the diagrams we construct. These diagrams are merely our reading 
of the text which Nature presents to the human faculties for interpretation, 
—a subjective rendering of objective fact. Just as with our psychological 
schemes, there are no divisions in human nature itself. What we call 
‘perception,’ ‘memory,’ ‘ imagination,’ ‘reason,’ etc., are not compartments 
of mind, but the varying activities of a single principle, the unity of which 
is implied in the very variety of its powers. Similarly our arrangements of 
the sciences are all artificial, in the sense that they are the interpretation 
we put upon that which exists, either within us or beyond us. It must 
further be remembered that, as every object in nature affords material for 
several of the sciences, and can be dealt with so as to yield the conclusions 
of several, there must of necessity be not only an overlapping of the 
provinces of knowledge, but also a blending of its problems in experience. 


That many artificial and arbitrary schemes of classification have 
been offered is not to be wondered at. A rior theorists have tried to 
arrange a programme of all possible knowledge—drawing out a chart which 
would remodel nature. ‘They have presumed to tell us how the sciences 
ought to develop themselves, or how they should have arisen historically. 
The sciences have not arisen, however, in the order of logical sequence, 


or of their theoretic distinction from one another. They have sprung 


up in the most heterogeneous manner, and have been developed in the 


most casual fashion, as province after province has been explored. <A chart 
of the sciences, constructed according to the time of their historical 


appearance, would be interesting and extremely useful; more especially 
if at the same time it traced out the often complex causes that have given 


rise to them. Were such a chart drawn out it would be found to be totally 
unlike the philosophical classification of which we are now in search. The 


order of time and the order of nature are very different. 


An opposite opinion was advanced by Comte. He affirmed that the 
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organic or struetural arrangement of knowledge followed the line of its 
historical evolution. ‘Were this the case, however, our chief if not our 
sole guide to the classification of the sciences would be the history of the 
human mind, and of its efforts to understand the universe. The theory of 
Comte is untrue to fact. Looking into the history of the rise of the 
sciences, we find that the movements have not been always linear, so to 
speak ; the most progressive ones have been sometimes circular. Sciences 
last in the order of nature have been first in the order of time; and, what 
is equally noteworthy, many causes—intellectual, social, and_ political 
combined—have determined their origin. Some have sprung out of the 
dark, as it were, into light, at particular times, and in unexpected places. 
Contrariwise, when one would expect a discovery to have been made— 
because it followed logically from a truth already known—it was not made. 
The door remained shut in that direction, and a considerable time elapsed 
before it was opened. 


In the further discussion of this: question, much will depend upon the 
definitions with which we start; and almost everything turns on the 


meaning we attach to Science itself. As the term is sometimes used with 
the utmost vagueness—and the result is mere confusion—we must 
distinguish science, on the one hand, from the inferior knowledge which it 
supersedes, and on the other hand from the higher knowledge which 
transcends it. We must separate the sciences, both from miscellaneous 
information and from Philosophy, as well as from Art. Some people talk 
of the ‘philosophical sciences ’—a phrase that is quite as misleading as 
its opposite, the ‘scientific philosophies.’ Others speak of the ‘practical 
sciences ’—a phrase just as satisfactory as it would be to talk of ‘scientific 
practice.’ It is true that these phrases are not misleading if they are 


taken figuratively, and if we keep in mind that we are making use of 
symbols. At the same time it is absolutely necessary to remember that 


knowledge is wider than science, and includes much more than science 
within it. Scientific knowledge is a knowledge of phenomena, or groups 


of phenomena, belonging to provinces marked off from one another by 


distinct intellectual boundaries, and all reduced to law. Knowledge 
becomes scientific as soon as we find out the law of the occurrence of 


phenomena, so as to explain their recurrence. 


What follows from this is significant. It is outside the province of 


science to investigate the nature of Substance. That is the province 

of Philosophy; and when we raise the question of the ultimate essence 

of all things, it is a problem of philosophical theology. Theology is not 
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a science. If theology were a science God would be a phenomenon. There 
is a science of Religion, because the phenomena of the human mind, in 
its effort to apprehend that which lies beyond Nature, can be classified, 
and so far explained; but there can be no science of the Infinite. It is 
true that we might scientifically explain the results of any manifestation 
of the Infinite, in Nature or in History; and therefore, to that extent, 
we might have a science of theology; but we cannot place it within the 
circle of those sciences which have for their object-matter the phenomena 


of the universe. 





The distinction between Philosophy and Science is ultimate and 
radical. The aim of Science is the increase of knowledge, by thie 
discovery of laws, within which all phenomena may be embraced, and by 
means of which they may be explained. The aim of Philosophy, on the 
other hand, is ¢o explain the sciences, by at once including and transcending 
them. It does not, on the one hand, merely prepare the way for science ; 
nor, on the other, is its function a simply administrative one; viz., to 
arrange the provinces of knowledge. _ Its office is to take up the problem 
after it has been laid down by science, and to carry it further. Its sphere 
is that of Substance and Essence. It isa search for the ding-an-sich, 
the causa causans, within the realm of the Infinite and the Absolute, the 
discovery and interpretation of which give it a title to rank —if we may 
speak in a figure—as the scientia scientiarum. In so far as any science 
deals with this question of substance, it is occupying itself with the 





problem of philosophy under an altered name. As compared with all 
| scientific questions, that problem varies not. It has been the quest of the 
ages to apprehend the Reality that underlies appearance, to unfold its 
characteristics, and to explain its relation to the phenomenal world, in 
which it is shadowed forth by type and symbol. 


While this remains, through all the changes of the schools, the 
perennial question of Philosophy, it is approached from so many sides, 
and in such different ways, that a variable element is introduced along- 





side of the permanent one. This may explain why no _ philosophical 
) theory lasts, why all are superannuated soon after they take shape in 
propositions or formule, though each reappears again in slightly altered 
form. 


In proceeding now to arrange the sciences in groups, two things 





must at the outset be kept in view. First, we must avoid the coinage 
of new words, with the view of more accurately defining our departments. 
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To affix an uncouth name to a newly discovered section of knowledge 
is bad enough; but to recast the old terminology, by which the sciences 
have been known time out of mind, in favour of some new phrase, is 
pedantic as well as arbitrary. Such reminting of terms can never 
yield the current coin of the future. Second, the effort to avoid cross- 
division may be carried so far as to result in a one-sided classification. 
A harmonious arrangement of the provinces of knowledge is of course 
the end we have in view; at the same time it may be better—while 
the sciences are still developing—to leave a few unsymmetrical sub- 
sections in our scheme, than to attain symmetry by the exclusion of a 
single province, which cannot be easily fitted into its place. 


Two illustrations may now be given of the way in which the sciences 
might be grouped. Starting with the distinction between Nature and 
Man, they might be arranged, firstly as object-sciences and secondly as 
subject-sciences; in other words, we might begin with those which 
concern the outward universe surrounding us, and then take up those 
which relate to the inward nature of the knower. The former, the object- 
sciences, might then be subdivided into the organic and the inorganic; 
each of which would be susceptible of numerous subdivisions. Again, 
the whole group of the sciences might be arranged, first as abstract 
and general, and secondly as concrete and special; and therefore, 
to a certain extent the former class would be simple, and the latter 
complex. In these two samples of classification it will be observed 
that the former arises out of a distinction between the provinces of 
knowledge, while the latter is based upon a difference in its charac- 


teristics. 


I prefer, however, to make the fundamental distinction between the 
sciences not that of the abstract and concrete, or the general and special, 
nor even to distinguish them as the sciences of nature and of man, but 
rather to divide them thus: First, the sciences including and dealing with 
the phenomena of mind; and secondly, the sciences including and 
dealing with the phenomena of matter. This root distinction, simple as it 
is, and possibly just because it is so obvious, will be found to yield a more 


symmetrical arrangement of the groups than any other. 


To begin with the sciences belonging to the former class, there is First, 
Logic, the science of the phenomena and laws of thought, of reasoning, 
inference, and evidence. Second, Psychology, the science of the phenomena 
of the human mind, of the senses and the intellect of man. Third, Ethics, 
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the science of morality, dealing with the phenomena of the emotions and 
the will, with the springs of conduct and their outcome. Fourth, Sociology, 
the science which investigates the relation of man to man in the body 
corporate, the conditions and laws of human welfare, so as to ensure the 
stability of the social organism. (Sociology, it will be seen, touches on 
political economy, on ethics, and on law.) Fifth, //¢sfory, the science which 
traces the phenomena and laws of social ‘evolution, illustrated on the field 
of experience. Sixth, Jurisprudence, the science which deals with the 
principles of law and order, of social contract and of government; in other 
words, the relation in which the units stand to the whole in each nation, 
and in which nation stands to nation in the larger area of the world. 
Seventh, Language, the science of the various forms of speech, and of their 
relation one to another. (The sciences of Grammar and of Comparative 
Philology might perhaps be regarded as subsections of the general science 
of Language; the philological structure of any particular language being a 
distinct province of inquiry from that of comparative philology. Rhetoric 
-elongs to the arts, and has no place amongst the sciences.) Eighth, 
Aesthetics, the science which traverses the whole department of the beautiful, 
so far as the phenomena of beauty can be reduced to law. Ninth, the 
science of Religion, dealing with the phenomena of the human mind in their 
relation to that which transcends the finite, and the efforts made by man 
to construct a theory of the ways in which the Infinite manifests itself. 
All these sciences are, less or more, sciences of mind. They have for 
their subject-matter the phenomena of mind, as distinct from the phenomena 


of matter. 


Turning now to the second class, which includes the sciences dealing 
with the phenomena of matter, 1 do not of course refer to crass material 
substance, but to the phases which the material world assumes, the aspects 
under which it may be regarded, and the laws which can be deduced from 
our observation of these. First, at the base of the series I place the science 
which in a certain sense is a link of connection between the two classes, 
as it deals with the quantitative relations of things, with number and 
space. Itis the science of Mathematics, with its numerous subsections. 
Second, Experimental Physics, dealing with the laws of matter and motion, 
in their complexity and variety ; with its subsections, statics, and dynamics, 
the laws of the phenomena of light, of heat, of electricity, and of mag- 
netism. Third, Chemistry, the science which investigates the ultimate con- 
stituents of bodies, and by analysis resolves complex substances into their 
elements. Fourth, Astronomy, the science which deals with the constitution, 


the laws, and the properties of celestial bodies. Fifth, the science of 
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Engineering. Engineering is half a science and half an art; and, on the 
scientific side, it may be brought under statics and dynamics ; but, as it deals 
with the strength of materials, and the laws of construction, it is perhaps 
better to place it apart by itself. Sixth, Biology, the science of the pheno- 
mena of life and of living things, which may be subdivided according as 
life is seen organised in the two kingdoms of nature, the vegetable and the 
animal; the result being the two sciences of Botany and Zoology. I need 
hardly point out that. zoology has numerous subsections, such as orni- 
thology, ichthyology, entomology, etc. Seventh, Geology, the science of the 
laws by which the present surface of the earth has assumed the form which it 
now presents. Eighth, A/:neralogy, the science which deals with the sub- 
stances that have been shaped by the forces of which geology tells us, the 
constituent elements of those rock-substances which now diversify the earth. 
(It is proper to note that mineralogy might be considered as a department 
of chemistry.) Ninth, Meteorology, the science which treats of the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere and the laws regulative of weather changes, etc. 
Tenth, the large group of the Medical Sciences, which deal with the human 
organism in health and in disease, with the way of promoting the one and 
preventing the other. Here, of course, science and art must join hands; 
we cannot separate the healing art from the science of medicine. In one 
of the subsections of the group (that, namely, of medical jurisprudence) we 
also see how the medical and the legal sciences touch each other. The 
last science, Eleventh, which I reserve for this section, is that of Political 
Economy. It deals with the phenomena and the laws of wealth. It traces 
the causes of the wealth of nations, and investigates the best way of dis- 
tributing, as well as of producing wealth. From its close relation to 
Sociology, however, this science might almost lie between the two groups, 


as well as be included in the latter of them. 


I have not attempted to show how one science gives rise to another, or 
depends upon it; nor how the sciences bear upon the arts; nor how the 
theoretical and practical are intertwisted in experience. These questions 


demand separate treatment in detail. 


Some of the advantages, however, to be derived from the attempt to 
classify our knowledge—even if the effort is only partially successful—- 
may be referred to in conclusion. (1) If our knowledge is co-ordinated 
so that we see how the entire structure is compacted by what each element 
supplies, we will have a much ciearer idea of the function of the separate 
sciences, as well as of the scope of the whole. (2) Classification shows us 
the unity that underlies the diversity of knowledge, the distinctions of the 
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separate sciences being maintained, and yet transcended. The recogni- 
tion of the inner affinities of knowledge, of its occult correspondences and 
relations—of the priority of one principle and the subordination of another 
—must add to the importance of the humblest. (3) We see how one 
science helps another, and the extent of the debt they owe to each other.. 
The most important discoveries ever made have been the result of co-. 
operation—sometimes the unconscious co-operation—of workers in two or 
more sciences. The debt that Geometry owes to Algebra, that Optics 
owes to Chemistry (in the discoveries of spectrum analysis, for example), 
reacting again on Astronomy, and the way in which Psychology has been 
aided by Physiology, are illustrations of this. It is also worthy of note 
that the specialist does not necessarily advance his science best by mere 
specialisation. It is rather by bringing one science to bear upon another 
that the most notable results have been achieved, and the greatest 
discoveries made. Finally, an appreciation of the work done by others is 
one of the best results of a study of the map of human knowledge. 
Naturally, we overestimate our own department, and possibly the best work 
ever done in the world would not be done without such exaggeration. It is 
well for us, however, to have some acquaintance with the work of those 
with whose labour in detail we can never become acquainted. The width 
of mental vision, which such a survey gives, should promote a sort o1 
intellectual freemasonry; and that, in turn, should develop the social 
friendliness which lessens the misunderstandings of life. 


WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
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Crificiam and Congress 


‘Tf, then, meetings are to be productive of good results, they must not degenerate 
into a mere chorus of discontented art grumblers, each in a different way bewailing 
the particular lapse in taste which he deems associated with the want of encouragement 
in his own branch of art in Britain.’—(Speech of the Marquis of Lorne, at the Art 
Congress, Edinburgh, 1889.) 


‘Although writing about art might be distinctly reprehensible, it was less so in 
the hands of those who understood it.—(Speech of Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
at the Art Congress, Edinburgh, 1889.) 


‘He made no pretence to know anything about art. (Laughter.) He was an art 
critic—(renewed laughter)—and if there was one human being who, confessedly, knew 
nothing about art, it was the art critic.—(Speech of Mr. Andrew Lang, at the Art 
Congress, Edinburgh, 1889.) 


HE National Association for the Advancement of Art and its 
T Application to Industry has met for its second Congress at 
Edinburgh, under the presidency of the Marquis of Lorne, and various 
papers have been read at that Congress by persons more or less 
well known in the art world. The proceedings have further been graced 
by the presence of a distinguished body of visitors, and sanctified by the 
delivery of an zesthetic sermon, in which a blessing has, so to speak, been 
inveked on the labours of the Association. To sum up shortly, all that 
Providence, aristocracy, and academic patronage are able to do for the 
advancement of art has been present here, and we may take it for granted 
that, as the three powers in question are supremely efficient in this 
England of to-day, the advancement of art has made considerable strides, 
and we shall witness the result of the Congress discussions and lectures 
in the rapid improvement of our painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
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Far be it from us to even hint a doubt of the supreme benefit which has 
been conferred upon art workers by the formation of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry, or 
even to criticise in detail the constitution and administration of the body. 
I will assume that the benefit is undoubted, the constitution wise, the 
administration perfect. 1 am only anxious to mention a few of the flowers 
which this great art shrub has produced, to inform the public what objects 

are to be sought for in Art Industry, and what manner is to be adopted in 
' seeking them. If on these points the opinions of the various members 
of the Association occasionally contradict one another, it will, of course, 
not be within my duty to attempt to reconcile such conflict. We may 
of course feel quite certain that the inconsistency is only apparent, for 
it is scarcely conceivable that the associated members should be enjoying 
a sort of Kilkenny cat argument within the very walls of the Congress, 
and only leaving, so to speak, the tails of their arguments and lectures to 


enlighten the outside world. 


Rather more than a year ago, when the N.A.A.A.A.I. was being 
constructed with an elaborateness of almost Chinese puzzle complexity, 
one of the secretaries of Section or Sub-section A, B, or C was kind enough 
to write to me and state that he was in quest of entertaining gentlemen 
to write amusing papers for the benefit of his section; papers which he 
described as ‘lively’ were those which he naturally preferred ; and so, with 
a little circumlocutory compliment, he invited me to do my own special 
art somersault at the first meeting. Rightly or wrongly, this initial pro- 
ceeding did not particularly impress me with a belief in the future efficacy 
and desirability of the Association. 


It seemed as though the elaborate scheme were likely to result in 
the reading or writing of a vast number of desultory disquisitions, a 
sort of national exhibition of art fads, in which each artist, critic, 
aristocrat, or divine was to be mounted on his own hobby-horse, and 
canter away to the artistic empyrean through the kindly medium of the 
daily press. 


After all a mob is not an army, even though it be a well-dressed one, 
and a fair definition of a mob may well be a collection of individuals who 
are subject to no discipline, bound together by no definite, common pur- 
pose, and each moving in this, that, or the other direction, according to 
personal idiosyncrasy or momentary impulse. 


To one of the founders of the Association, who consulted me after the 
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preparatory meeting held at the Duke of Westminster’s, I made some 
remark of the above kind, and warned him that the Association must be 
futile unless it were founded with some one definite object, and limited 
its efforts, at all events in the first place, to a desired end. What has 
happened has more than justified this prediction. The Association 
is not only divided and subdivided in its objects, but has made this 
fatal regulation, that the papers shall be read in one section only, and 
not before the general body of the Association. Thus it has happened 
that addresses on painting, sculpture, applied art, museums, art criticism, 
or what not, have all been going on simultaneously, each having its 
little coterie of attendants and the yearly meeting of the Congress has 
thus resolved itself into a series of art lectures, which only differ from 
those usually delivered, by being given to small and special audiences 
instead of to the outside public. In other words, the Association is a 
failure as at present constituted, and has become simply the medium for 
distributing a mass of undigested and frequently indigestible artistic 


opinion throughout the country. 


It is difficult to see how any practical good can possibly be the 
outcome of such proceeding. The deliverances in question are not even 
effective asa means of rousing public attention, and in this its second year 
the meetings of the Congress have been but very slightly reported in the 
public press. 


Nevertheless, even in those partial reports, a few extraordinary 
doctrines have been promulgated, which should not be readily left to 
perish unnoticed, for they form an instructive example of what we might 
expect art criticism to consist of, if it were relegated to the hands of the 
expert painter or sculptor. And as we are always being told that it is 
only the expert painter or sculptor who ought to criticise art, we have now 
a capital opportunity of testing the value of this assertion. For here 
is a round half-dozen of Academicians and Associates all telling us what 


we ought and ought not to want in our pictures and statues. 


First hear Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., on ‘French Impressionism 
and English Affectation,’ and here we are met by an initial difficulty, for 
to summarise Mr. Richmond's discourse is simply impossible. Here and 
there, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, an idea crops up—as that Impressionism 
is fascinating and false—that it only reflects the bad, and not the good of a 


generation, whatever that may mean—that it is opposed to pre-Raphaelit- 


ism-—and therefore that it is wrong, because ‘Ruskin, who is the only 
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English critic worth listening to,’ believed in pre-Raphaelitism—that it is an 


endeavour to upset everything, and put nothing in its place—that Velasquez 
was not an Impressionist but a pre-Raphaelite—that it sprang from a 


desire for immediate fame and a disregard of sound training—that it was at 
once an affectation, an imposture, a mannerism, and a mistake—that never- 
theless, its chief qualities were those of the best ancient Venetian art—that 
English painters must cease to admire their French comrades, and by way or 
helping each other to do so must institute the French system of instruction. 
So, from one astounding statement to another, did Mr. Richmond ramble in 


his endeavour to make plain the English artistic point of view with regard 
to the modern French school and its admirers, and so, having some 
little ground of right, amidst much that was false and mistaken, at the root 


of his discourse, did he, by injudicious assertion and exaggerated condem- 
nation of those who differed from him, make ridiculous the very cause that 


he was endeavouring to advocate. 


Let us say nothing about the artist’s evident confusion between the 
various French schools, and his apparent idea that the Impressionists and 
the p/eine air painters are one and the same; that though inexcusable in an 
artist is too common a mistake to be worth mentioning; but it is worth 
while pointing out that the very same idea which was at the root of pre- 
Raphaelitism, which was defined by Ruskin to be the theory on which 
pre-Raphaelitism was founded, is that which the Impressionists hold, only 
that they apply it to the method instead of to the character of their painting. 


Let me, if possible, make this plain. Ruskin’s definition of pre- 
Raphaelitism was roughly this: that it is an endeavour to paint things 
as they are, and incidents as they might really have happened, rather than 
as they might prettily be imagined to be according to the conventions of 
art. In other words, that it was an attempt on the artist’s part to get 
back to nature. Is not the idea of the Impressionists absolutely equivalent 
to this, when applied to the technical side of painting ? 


They say, practically, ‘An artificial system of light and shade, artificial 
effects of colour and ‘value’ have hitherto been accepted through the influ- 
ence of tradition and the examples of the great masters. Now we are 
going to get rid of all that; we are going to paint things the colour which 
they seem to be in nature, with the same light and shade, and strength of 
tone as they would have in nature. And, above all, we are going to try 
for the natural strength and power of outdoor light, and indicate the 
manner in which it modifies, conceals, or enhances all local tints and forms.” 
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Now, however mistaken this idea may be, or however incomplete as an 
art theory, the very last thing which it could by any intelligent speaker be 
called, is anti-pre-Raphaelite. It is absolutely too plain for argument, that 
the man who is trying to get at natural arrangement and emotion, and the 
man who is trying to get at natural effect, are both pre-Raphaelites 
according to Ruskin’s definition. That the result of their labours is to 
produce work of an entirely different character matters not at all, and the 
critic who attempts to condemn the one by upholding the other theory, 
stultifies himself as much as if he were to go about the world crying out 
for half a crown, but refusing two shillings and sixpence, or any coins 
which make up an equivalent value. 


The very rejection of tradition, for which Mr. Richmond blames so 
severely the French school, was the virtue for which Ruskin praised 
the English pre-Raphaelites ; and, indeed, the rejection of tradition, if it 
be confined only to that which is demonstrably false or affected, can hardly 
be other than a virtue, whether it be the tradition of studio light, or studio 
composition. The whole question in these matters of tradition and 


innovation, is a question of relative value—a question of compromise. 


Painting is, after all, an art and not a science; it is not only conceiv- 
able, but even probable, that there are limits even to the advisable 
following of truth so far as pictures are concerned. In other words, it is 
conceivable that we should lose more by the attempt to absolutely fac-simile 
natural effect, than we should gain in pleasure in the accomplishment of 
such a feat. 


Those who are accustomed to see many pictures know well that the 
most attractive—in other words, the best-—are seldom those which are 
the most demonstrably perfect. Many of the great pictures of the world 
possess glaring inconsistencies, deficiencies, and even errors, and many of 
the poor pictures are as coldly perfect as a newly varnished tea-tray. The 
essence of the matter is not here. 


Had Mr. Richmond really understood the subject on which he was 
speaking, he might very easily have pointed to several aspects of modern 
French painting which are thoroughly objectionable in the art of to-day, 
and which, if they be not abandoned, threaten to be most injurious to the 
art of the future, and of these the most vital is perhaps the tendency to 
substitute the solution of technical problems, for those qualities of beauty, 


subject, and meaning, for the sake of which, after all, art wholly exists. 
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For it is a great truth, though one too frequently forgotten, that 
nobody really cares, or possibly can care, for a picture unless it be either 
interesting or beautiful, and the interest must be of a broad kind, one 
which appeals to some truth of emotional experience which is the 
common inheritance of the race. No picture that is painted only for the 
sake of exhibiting the artist’s skill—which is painted simply to solve 
some artistic problem—can be really attractive, save to those who are 
engaged in similar work, and it is true, as I have frequently written, that 
French art is daily growing more exclusively devoted to such technical 
solution, and consequently that French pictures become at once more 
scientifically perfect, less interesting, and less beautiful. 


Probably if we could know ‘accurately the secret of the intense 
admiration felt for Francois Millet in France at the present day, we should 
find it due to the unconscious apprehension that his pictures form the 
nearest approach which has yet been made to combining the old qualities 
of subject, meaning, beauty, and dignity with the modern scientific truths 
of light, value, and atmospheric effect. 


So far from it being a necessary result of Impressionism that interest 
of subject and truth of feeling should be abandoned, it seems almost as if 
the reverse should be the case, and that artists should be capable of feel- 
ing more sympathetically and intensely when they are relieved from the 
obligations imposed upon .them by traditional chiaroscuro and composi- 
tion. It is curious to note in this very connection that Mr. Richmond's 
own painting, though it has occasionally been pre-Raphaelite in form, is 
as little pre-Raphaelite in intention and essence as can well be conceived, 
and the secret of his intense irritation with the French schools of painting 
is due less to the real deficiency noted above, than to the hard blows which 
they are now striking at studio conventionalities of all kinds. 


However, this is not the place or time to enter upon criticism of the 
artist’s method,’ nor can we spare further space to criticise his impugnment 
of French art ; let us rather hear what another Academician, Mr. Horsley, 
to wit, has to recommend to our art students and the artistic public. 


1 Since writing the above, some press cuttings have been put into my hands, which describe a 
personal attack made upon me by Mr. Richmond at this very Art Congress, of a peculiarly 
offensive kind—so offensive that, according to a report in the Globe, the chairman of the section 
intervened. I have not the slightest intention of answering Mr. Richmond’s remarks, and only 
mention the fact of their having been made, lest any readers of the U. R. should suppose that 
the above criticism of this artist’s speech was in any way induced by, or written with knowledge 
of, his abuse cf myself. 
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Some injustice has been done to this old painter, as so frequently 
happens nowadays, when any one has the misfortune to start a subject on 
which he holds unfashionable opinions, and especially when those opinions 
easily lend themselves to the ridicule of smart writers. It is pitiful to see 
the voracity with which the whole journalistic pack have flown at Mr. 
Horsley, and his unfortunate opinion on the subject of the study of the 
nude figure by art students. Certainly we may grant that he is wrong, that 
his doctrine is old-fashioned ; that his opinion is mistaken; but we will not 
forget that a quarter of a century ago nearly every paper which now 
condemns would have applauded him, and that some allowance should 
be made for those who retain in age the ideas and beliefs of their younger 
days, especially when such beliefs have until quite recently been firmly 
held by the whole nation. 


Nay, speaking frankly, the present writer is by no means sure that the 
very belief in question is not still retained by the great majority of 
English-speaking people, that an ordinary British jury, for instance, would 
not agree with Mr. Horsley that the employment of naked female models 
in Government schools is a mistake, and that an ordinary woman, even 
if an art student, is better without drawing from the nude figure. 


Doubtless the artist in question exaggerates considerably the effect of 
the practice he condemns, but we do not believe but that some coarsening 
and hardening of the fibre does result to women from such practice, and 
personally we would gladly put up with slightly less anatomical know- 
ledge in our lady artists if there were to be gained thereby some 
increase in delicacy of feeling and womanly sympathy. Here is a little 
fact, which goes far to prove that the above does take place: we have 
been told by nearly every nude model with whom we have been acquainted, 
that the want of common consideration and common kindness shown to 
them by their female employers is very great—so great that in several 
instances we know of, the best and most respectable models will not sit to 


women at all. 


The reason is, I think, very simple if we examine the question 
without prejudice. Women in England are trained to think of their 
bodies, or at all events of the majority of their bodies, in an 
utterly unhealthy way. At least it is inconsistent, since it admits of 
ball-dresses on the one side, and excludes even the sight of the ankle 
on the other. But receiving this training, is it not inevitable that 
they should feel some amount of contempt and reprobation for those 
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of their own sex who earn their living, and frequently a very honest 
and virtuous living it is, by showing their unclothed figures ? 


Surely it is not unreasonable to suppose that the ingrained pre- 
judices of heredity and education are scarcely to be dissipated by the 
mere fact of the possession of artistic capacity in any given person, and 
hence may very easily arise the state of feeling which causes women artists 
to be frequently unkind to those humbler sisters, whom they employ, 
not mainly from choice, but of real or fancied necessity. I doubt whether 
much good art would be lost to the public if most women did not 
draw ‘the figure’ at all; for 1 cannot at the present moment call to mind 
a single picture of the nude executed by a woman artist which was 
of even second-rate quality. 


If we omit this portion of Mr. Horsley’s paper, a good deal 
remains on which he talks very excellent sense, and it would be 
difficult to state more simply and plainly one of the great objects of 
art than he has done in the following words, referring to the course 
which he thinks should be pursued in the Government schools of 
design :-—— 


What more glorious example could they have for such a course than that of 
the great Greek and Roman artists? ‘Theirs was truly national art ; they never 
went back groping thousands of years amidst hazy mists for their art inspirations, 
but took as themes for their undying works their own religion, contemporary history 
and literature, manners and customs, military achievements, sports and pastimes 
—in short, the daily life that was ever before them, and the thoughts that filled 
their minds and those of the public, to whom they appealed, and for whom they 
worked. 


There is more common sense and truth in that single passage than in 
most of the high-falutin’ speeches which are delivered about art nowadays. 
The thought contained therein scarcely deserves to be called more than a 
truism, but art truisms are frequently forgotten and not seldom disputed. If 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy be tried by such a test, there is no 
difficulty in deciding that the exhibition is a failure, and one of the great 
arguments in favour of the French practice, and that of the English artists 
who found their art thereon, is the essential connection between the tech- 
nical method and the modern subjects chosen by the artists. As, for 
instance, it is almost impossible for an Impressionist painter to choose for 
his theme any life but that which he sees around him at the present 
day, he is practically forced to be in immediate touch with that life, with 
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its nationality, its emotions, and its incidents. If he chooses to illustrate 
the vices of his nation, the lowest series of its emotions, and the most bestial 
phases of its life, so much the worse for him, for there is not only no neces- 
sity for him to do so, but every inducement to err in the opposite direction. 
And if he can take nothing else from tradition, he can at least take this— 
that the great painters and sculptors of old days did rightly select the best 
of the life round them to copy, and not the worst, and left deformities to the 
buffoons of the comic stage, and vice and ugliness to the satires of Juvenal, 
or the dark laughter of Aristophanes. 


Mr. Onslow Ford’s paper on sculpture mainly resolved itself into an 
accusation against the Government of the day for not affording his art 
direct encouragement. His contention is that work should be found for the 
sculptors with State funds; that a minister should be appointed to whom 
they could ‘appeal for protection in cases of ill or unfair treatment ;’ and 
he further advocated the promotion of a sculpture publishing company, 
by which the art might be popularised, and cheap reproductions of good 
work sent abroad throughout the nation, all of which, no doubt, from 
the point of view of the sculptor himself, is eminently desirable. That he 
should be encouraged, and protected, and reproduced, and generally patted 
on the back and rewarded, would naturally seem to him both reasonable 
and just. But this does not take us very far on our way to understanding 
the reason why we have no sculptors in England, or so few as scarcely to 
excite attention, or why the English people as a whole do not care for 
sculpture. The two facts are intimately connected, and surely if it can be 
shown that the people, generally speaking, do mot care, and are not likely 
to care, it is somewhat waste of time to ask for public encouragement 
and reward of the art in question. 


One fact is quite clear. We have had many first-rate painters, but 
never, up to the present time, a single first-rate sculptor, born of English 
parents, who has received his artistic education on English soil. It may 
perhaps be fanciful to say that the artistic genius of the national character 
is entirely opposed to this form of art, but strong reasons can be adduced, 
not only from history, but from the nature of our other art productions, 
for believing this to be the case. The sense of form in the Teutonic 
races, especially in that queer conglomerate race which we call English, 
is notably deficient. Look at the comparative shapelessness and 
disjointedness of the English novel, at the illogicality of the average 
arguments presented for our acceptance on the platform or in the pulpit. 
Look, again, at the happy confidence with which an English audience will 
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accept a rendering of a French play (in which everything manifestly points 
to the conclusion, and is plainly incompatible with any other), with an 
English moral or happy ending, tacked on anyhow, mainly to save the 
susceptibilities or tickle the sympathies of ‘the young person.’ 


How is it probable that such an art as sculpture, in which compromise 
is impossible, in which form and style are everything, can find vigorous 
sustenance amongst a nation which adores compromise, and to which style 
is an unmeaning and incomprehensible word ? The truth is that genuine 
sculptors, when they do—which is very rarely—-come of English blood, 
either receive their inspiration and education from foreign sources, or are 
thwarted, discouraged, and neglected by the atmosphere surrounding them, 
and a public which has no sympathy with their work. How cana Minister o1 
Fine Arts remedy this? Easier to make folks moral by Act of Parliament 
than artistic by official patronage ; and how will reproducing what is essen- 
tially bad, and distributing it for twopence halfpenny over the provinces, en- 
lighten the people who do not even care for what is good in that medium ? 
And if this opinion be thought to show too low an estimate of the results 
of State interference and State administration, it is worth while to point 
out that where the experiment has actually been tried in England, that is 
to say in the Government schools of design at South Kensington, and its 
local branches, the failure has been notorious, in so far as the development 


of the higher branches of art is concerned. 


On this point nearly all the speakers at the Congress who touched ‘upon 
the subject were for once in agreement, though some attributed the failure, 
as did Mr. Horsley, to admitting the study of the nude in Government 
schools; and others, as did Mr. Hodgson, to the cast-iron system which 


has been necessitated by departmental education :— 


State education is open to this very grave objection : it is administered by a 
department under a minister; to render it workable at all, some uniform plan 
must be rigorously insisted upon, and the same system must be adhered to, 
whatever local needs or individual requirements might be. After some thirty 
years of enormous expenditure to popularise art, their manufactures were just 
where they were; they were still waiting for redemption; they were still 
floundering in imperfect zestheticism, an zestheticism at second hand, which did 
not come to them as a genuine inspiration from the studio, but as an echo from 
the market-place. No one had arisen superior to the manufacturer ; instead of 
the artist educating the manufacturer, it was the manufacturer who had to 
educate the artist. He at least knew his market. The artist, as he came from a 
Government art school, knew how to draw growing flowers, how to paint a 
hamper, three cabbages, and a carrot, or howto shade in the contours of the time- 
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honoured Discobolus, but he knew absolutely nothing of design as applied to 
decoration. Before a given example of scroll-work he could not tell within a 
thousand years to what period it belonged. Much less could he sympathise 
with the spirit and soul of ornament, with the different nature and degree 
of taste and enthusiasm which prompted it. Of what use was such a man to the 
manufacturer ? 


That is a pretty strong assertion, coming from a skilled practical artist, 
against the efficacy of the present South Kensington system, even as 
regards the lower branches of decorative art; and although it may very 
possibly be exaggerated in detail, the gist of the accusation is true, and 
the charge has been brought again and again without denial, during the 


course of the last twenty years. 


Indeed, it is more than twenty years since Ruskin, in ‘The Two 
Paths,’ stated that the first elements of decorative design were abso- 
lutely untaught at South Kensington, and it is worthy of. remark that the 
decorative artists whose labours have wrought so much change in such 
matters as tapestries, wall-papers, carpets, pottery, etc., have almost without 
exception been entirely independent of South Kensington influence, and 
have based their work upon principles which were in the main opposed to 


the formal ones inculcated in Government schools of design. 


One of the few really practical suggestions for which the Congress 
was responsible, was made in connection with this point by Mr. Hodgson, 
and though of course there is little hope of any such vital reform being 
carried out, his suggestion was so admirable and so simple that | cannot 
refrain from introducing it here. 


Our art administration was to be decentralised. The country was to be 
cut up into so many districts, each with an independent central depart- 
ment specially devoted to local needs. For instance, ‘ the Potteries should 
form one department, and in their art schools the ceramic art, and all 
appertaining to it, should be taught. So on in every manufacturing 
district—in the carpet-weaving districts, in the metal-working, in the 
silk-weaving, in every place where there was a local industry. There the 
art schools should specially minister to that industry; and these schools 
would not only educate workmen ; they would enable the manufacturer to 
educate himself, and he in return would do all in his power to promote 
and encourage them. Our art schools were fitted up and organised; the 
whole machinery was complete; all that was necessary was that they 


should drop that nonsense about high art and high aims. Let them 
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turn their attention to the things immediately about them, and set to 
work to improve them.’ 


Is not that a healthy blast of common sense in the midst of much high- 
falutin’ and discursive talk, tending no special whither? But when we 
come to ask whether Mr. Hodgson’s plan is likely to be adopted, we are 
brought face to face with the problem which Mr. William Morris has so 
frequently set before us, though he can scarcely be said to have done 
much towards its solution. And the problem is this: In a commercial 
age, where articles are manufactured for the purposes of sale, irrespective 
of being made as well or beautifully as might be possible, can we expect 
the growth of anv true art feeling amongst the workmen who are engaged 
in such manufacture, or any true desire to cultivate such feeling in those 
who employ them? If the manufacturer only thinks of his wares from the 
point of view of sale, how can the manufacturer’s workman be expected 
to think of his craft save as a means of livelihood? How can he take 
pleasure in producing as well as possible, when every condition which 
governs his production—ze., the material supply, his hours of labour, the 
extent to which machinery is employed, the surroundings of his life—are all 
arranged so as to extract from him not as good, but as much and as 
cheap, \abour as possible? Of course there is zo chance of the workman 
feeling such pleasure under such conditions, Art Congresses notwith- 
standing. A man’s art must be, if it exist at all, a reflection of the 
conditions of his life. It is simply ridiculous to make those conditions 
artificial and dishonest, and expect to get work which shall not be 
essentially superficial, pretentious, and mercenary. All these endeavours 
to teach art tothe people by inculcating this or that form of design, this or 
that art education, are just as though one should cover up with precious 
material the house of a jerry-builder—the ornament may endure for a 


time, but the structure is radically rotten, and in a short time ornament 
and structure must fall together. If we see nothing else clearly with 
regard to the art movement of the present day, we are clearly con- 
vinced that it has no real hold on the hearts of the people, no 
real life in the nation at large, but is simply the outcome of increased 
facility of communication with Continental nations, increased luxury 
of life, increased opportunities of advertisement, and, we fear, of the 
increased wish which seems nowadays to beset all classes in England, 
from the highest to the lowest, to pretend to be something which they are 
not, if only that something be fashionable. One is tempted to wish 
agin for a frankly inartistic England, covered from Bude to Berwick with 


dull domestic pictures of curates, cottages, rosy-cheeked children, and 
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impossible, large-eyed maidens, leaning with bland smiles and spotless 
stockings upon palpably artificial stiles, rather than this falsely zsthetic 
England, which has forgotten the rose in the worship of the sunflower, in 
which everyone thinks it necessary to be in love with peacock feathers and 
Japanese art, Liberty gowns and Morris wall-papers, and all the other 
beautiful things which a few men of genius, and a multitude of clever 
followers, have rendered fashionable. We feel positively grateful nowadays 
to any one who tells us that they don’t like pictures; for why on earth 
shouldn't people dislike pictures if they choose, just as much as some of us 
dislike horses, and others get sick on the sea? The orange-peel 
and water may, as the Marchioness used to pretend, ‘by making be- 
lieve a good deal,’ almost taste like wine, and that is just what 
we are-doing with our modern artistic beverage. Foreign nations 
see through the pretence, and laugh consumedly. A few éven of our 
own countrymen see through it, but hold their tongues for the sake of 
peace and quietness, and from the knowledge that Fashion will have her 
way, and that little pleasure or profit comes to those who stand in the 
wilderness crying, Woe! woe! But as a people we are in truth no more 
artistic than our forefathers; as regards fine art we are probably less so. 
At all events we may be quite certain that fifty years hence no foreign nation 
will take the English landscape-painting of to-day as a model, as was taken 
the English landscape-painting of fifty years ago ; and it is even more certain 
that the two living influences now manifest in our figure compositions—the 
influence of pre-Raphaelites, and the influence of the French study of 
nature—are, the one but an eccentricity made glorious by the genius of two 
or three great artists, and the other, but the faint echo of a foreign 
system, which may or may not grow in future times to some fruitful end, 
but is at present in a whojly experimental stage, and producing 
results more interesting than beautiful. And if on the one side we 


have gained in the minor arts decided improvement of appearance, if, for 
instance, the patterns of our carpets and the colours of our wall-papers 


are less objectionable than formerly, we have lost very decidedly and very 


universally in honesty of workmanship. 


The ugly chair that used to be made forty or fifty years ago is ugly 
still, but—it endures. The average esthetic chair that we buy at Maple’s 
or Shoolbred’s tumbles to pieces in about four.years. Solid doors and 
tables are very much things of the past; the very electro-plate is nowadays 
sham, and a certain enemy of mankind has invented a composition of white 
metal, which, looked at in a half-light across a room, bears a deceptive 


resemblance to silver, but approached more closely, is_ infinitely 
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uglier, and not half so honest as the pewter pot hanging on the area 
railing. How can these commercial facts co-exist with real advance- 
ment in fine art? Is it not quite possible to conceive a nation being 
more artistic in the production of manufactured articles such as we 
used to have in England, which were at least sound and honest in workman- 
ship, than when it has learnt to adopt better models, but manufactures 
each of them of shoddy material in a dishonest manner, trying vainly 


to conceal inferior workmanship with the pretentious veneer of art ? 


Of old, although comparatively few people interested themselves in 
pictures, they did so genuinely, because they really obtained pleasure from 
looking at them, and this being so, the artist had to make his picture 
pleasant ; beautiful if he could, but at least pleasant, in order to attract 
his public; but nowadays, when every one thinks it necessary to pretend 
to care for pictures at least once a year, there is no such reason why the 
artist should make his picture pleasant to look upon at all, and, as a 
matter of fact,a very great many painters do not so attempt. They go 
for eccentricity, novelty, sensation, or-—which is the worst affectation of 
all—for being purely artistic, that is, for manifesting some _ technical 
proficiency or dexterity which the unfortunate public thinks must be 
admirable, because they are told it is artistic, and which, therefore, it 
accepts meekly, making as little of a wry face as possible, as the schoolboys 
of the Whackford Squeers Academy used to take their mistress’s spoonful 
of sulphur and treacle. 


The question is very likely to be asked, Why, if these things are true, 
do we hear so much about art nowadays, do we have so many pictures 
painted, and such high prices paid for them, and all our art-writers agreeing, 
with a few rare exceptions, that our art is progressing rapidly in the best 
possible direction? The reasons are manifold, though there is space here 
only to indicate two of the chief. Of these the most important is the 
alliance which has lately been made, the unholy alliance between Art and 
Commerce. The production and exploitation of works of art is, in the 
London of to-day, a most paying, widely practised commercial undertaking. 
You can coin the reputation of a man like Sir John Millais or Sir Frederick 
Leighton once every four months into so many current coins of the realm, 
and in this way. A dealer gives a commission to one such artist, say for a 
thousand guineas, the subject to be some popular one, such as a child 
with a broom or a bird’s nest, or another child rubbing a cat’s nose with 
mustard, or receiving sympathy from a fox-terrier on the stairs—in a word, 
either the comic or the sentimental view of infancy. The picture is 
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first etched or photogravured, a proceeding which costs from twenty 
to a hundred pounds, according to circumstances, and at least a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty impressions are drawn from the plate, and sold 
at prices varying from four to twelve guineas apiece.’ It is manifest 
that if the engraving is only fairly popular the dealer stands a very good 
chance of getting his Millais or Leighton practically for nothing ; indeed, he 
does very frequently get it for considerably less than nothing, as the 
interest excited by one of these first-rate pictures is the bait used 
to induce visitors to come to his spring or autumn exhibition; and once 
inside the gallery, purchasers, or, as it is the fashion to call them, 
‘connoisseurs of art,’ can with difficulty escape without paying for their 
privilege of connoisseurship. Just see how bad this is for art and the 
artist. First, the subject of such pictures is bound to be a popular one, 
therefore to be of a somewhat superficial, shallow character, and 
to run in a certain groove of sentiment or humour. Consequently, the 
production of the artist is restricted within these lines, and so the 


subject-character of his picture is determined. 


Again, as the work is to be reproduced, it is above all desirable that it 
should be such as will tell well in black and white ; and here again comes 
in the limitation of the artist; the temptation to force his picture in light 
and shade, and to make it coarsely effective, rather than delicate and quiet. 
Again, as the work 1s to be reproduced without colour, refinements of 
colour become comparatively unimportant, and the artist is tempted to 
make this also a secondary object. Lastly, in the most technical question 
of all, the quality which is known as painting—that is, the actual brush- 
work of the picture—becomes comparatively insignificant when the work 
is executed with a view to reproduction. Indeed, the pictures which 
reproduce best are by no means, as a rule, those which are best painted, 
but very often those in which the handling is what artists call ‘tight,’ lack- 


ing in freshness and spontaneity, carefully premeditated, smoothly finished. 


We thus see the tremendous temptation and hindrance which the 
commercial enterprise of which we have been speaking is likely to 
prove to a popular artist, no matter how much he may desire to execute 
his work thoroughly, and on a popular artist who does not so earnestly 
desire to paint as well as ever he can, the influence is bound to be more 
injurious, frequently to overpower, and even in some instances to destroy 
the fine qualities of his art. 

1 The foregoing statement by no means exhausts the possibility of the case. I reckon the 


proceeds of the sale of one such etching, on the published prices of the art-dealer, to have 
amounted to nearly 45,000, and this was for a portrait etching of quite ordinary size. 
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Well, this being so, the dealer, if possible, must keep alive the popular 
reputation of A, B, or C, whom he engages to paint pictures. He must 
advertise the artist and his work by every possible means in his power, and 
the first and most powerful of these means is the public press. The subject 
is a ticklish one to handle, for if journalists are nothing else, they are at 
least vocal, and those engaged in art criticism are not the most silent of 
their kind, or the least sensitive. 


The art critics are, too, under several great disadvantages which render 
their positions extremely difficult, and which to a certain extent prepare 
the way for the influence of the dealer. For supposing the critic to have 
a competent knowledge of his subject, it is by no means certain that he is at 
liberty to express that knowledge in the position which he holds. There are 
many wheels within wheels in the conduct of a newspaper or a magazine, 
and in conformity with the action of those wheels the critic must to a 
certain extent do his work. There are certain people who must be 
considered, and others who must not be offended. The class of readers who. 
buy the journal in question must have their taste consulted, and the various 
interests, personal or pecuniary, of advertisers, friends, and artistic cliques 
all have a say in the matter, all exercise a restraining influence, which, 
though it may not and does not often render the critic dishonest, does 
habitually render him partial. To this chaos of competing jurisdictions, 
comes the dealer, the largest, almost the only art advertiser whom any 
journal can hope for, and moreover the presenter throughout the year of this 
or that valuable engraving, etching, photogravure, or illustrated publication. 


What can be more natural, what, in one sense, can be more proper,. 
than that so much enterprise, so much employment of art industry, should 
receive a large meed of praise and notice in the journals, and that those 
artists who are chiefly patronised by the dealers, should be those also who: 
are most noticed by the press? Backwards and forwards the influence 
works ; the painter’s popularity increases through the press, and with the 
popularity increase the artist’s prices, increase the dealer’s commissions, and, 
alas! also decrease the finer qualities of the work executed. The evil does 
not stop here ; there is but a small available space for the notice of artistic 
topics in any paper, and when this is filled day after day by description of 
the work of the same men, it is inevitable that the pictures of the less 
popular and perhaps more meritorious artists receive but scanty recognition, 
and that those of the majority of young men are passed over altogether. | 
do not know any fact that has struck me more painfully in reading notices of 
London picture-galleries than this iteration, senseless and ungenerous, of 
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some dozen or two names, irrespective of the quality of the work to which 


they are attached. There are so many sides to this commercial influence 
that I cannot hope to deal with them all—in fact, must leave this portion 
of the article as it stands. It is one of those cases where giving instances 
is almost impossible, but lest any of our readers should think I am 
exaggerating the influences brought to bear upon art criticism, here is an 
experience which I can certify to be true. A certain man, tolerably out- 
spoken, was in the habit of writing the art criticisms of a well-known 
paper, a paper of the highest influence and respectability, and in that 
capacity he was accustomed also to notice the etchings and photogravures 
which were presented to the journal. One day he received a note from his 
editor, asking him to go down to the office, and went. The editor, who 
was a courteous and kindly gentleman, hummed and haa-d_ a little, 
but what he said amounted to this. ‘These etchings and engravings 
that you have been criticising so severely may be all you say—on that 
point 1 express no opinion—but they are undoubtedly of pecuniary value, 
which amounts in the course of the year to a considerable sum of money, 


and if you “go on” in this way they won't be sent us at all.’ 

The position was a delicate one ; very evidently the critic could not hint 
that the editor was, ‘considered curiously,’ as Hamlet would say, ‘a 
descendant of Barabbas,’ and, being a particularly obstinate man, still 
less did he feel inclined to alter his method of criticism. Fortunately, 
a compromise suggested itself, and he ventured to propose that to 
another member of the staff should be entrusted the delicate duty of at 
once enlightening the public, and combining the practice of advertisement 
with the theory of criticism. I do not mean to assert that many editors 
would be so outspoken, or many critics so obstinate. As a rule these 
things are not said, they are understood, but that they can even be said on 
the occasions when the critic is so dull as to need speech, is instructive 
as showing the general influence. 


There are, moreover, other hindrances as effective, if more subtle, 
in the way of the art critic’s satisfactory exercise of his function. Con- 
sider how difficult a thing it is for him, if he be acquainted with popular 
artists, not to speak well of their work. The difficulty is well-nigh in- 
superable, and if the critic is a man of affectionate, kindly disposition, is 
absolutely insuperable, so long as his acquaintance with the artist be con- 
tinued. For there exists in English literary and artistic circles, as Ruskin 
more than once found to his cost, and more than once complained of, no 


notice whatever of abstract justice. Once, in a lecture at the London 
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Institution, | had the rashness to quote a remark which he made on this 
point, or rather which he repeated as having overheard spoken of himself: 
‘Damn the fellow! why doesn’t he back his friends?’ and straightway a 
thrill of disapproval manifested itself amongst my audience, the estimable 
clergyman in the chair gazed at me severely, and two old maiden ladies 
shook out their skirts and left the room. 


At any rate if the notion of abstract justice does exist, we forget it very 
readily when the question arises of wounding the feelings of a friend, and 
personally I don’t see how it is possible to go frequently toa painter’s house 
and not more or less shut one’s eyes to the demerits of his work. Besides 
this, there must in fairness be taken into account other motives for par- 
tiality, which arise between men who are well paid for their work, are 
in a highly esteemed profession, and those who receive but a small sum in 
one of the lower branches of the unpopular profession of literature. The 
editor of a paper can, as a rule, do very well without art criticism a 
all. His public seldom cares for it, still more seldom understands it. The 
office is generally relegated to one of the less highly paid members of his 
staff, very frequently nowadays held by ladies whose acquaintance with the 
subject is of the most peculiar and inextensive character, or else is as it 
were, thrown in as an extra to the work of one of the leader-writers or 
literary critics. However much these facts may be resented, they are 
indisputable, nor is it very easy to see any remedy. Editors will supply 
what the public want, and in the main will supply that only, and as cheaply 
as possible; and if my public does not know the difference between notice 
and criticism, and does not care for the encouragement of young 
painters, and resents impartial criticism of the work of popular 
favourites, and generally regards art as an unimportant matter, why should 
I, gua editor, exert myself to have thorough-going and impartial criticism, 
and pay for such at corresponding price ? The real fault, or rather the real 
cause, lies with the publie ;—in the public indifference, in the public concep- 
ticn of art as a plaything, a luxury; in the public snobbishness of feeling, 
which induces folks to think pictures good if they come from certain 
fashionable sources ; in the public refusal to have eyes of its own, and 
investigate questions of fine art with the same common sense and the same 
earnestness that they would bestow upon the choice of a house or the 


selection of a housemaid. 


This Art Congress has been remarkable for expressing not only 
the views of artists about art, and the views of artists about critics, 


but to some extent the views of critics about themselves; for Mr. Andrew 
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Lang and Mr. Spielmann both deprecated the displeasure of the assembled 
painters by, as it were, apologising for their critical existence ; and Mr. 
Richmond, whose views upon French art I have elsewhere had reason to 
speak of, seems to have enjoyed himself thoroughly, in good, strong, 
solid abuse of art critics in general. 


‘Tantzne animis ccelestibus irz.’ 


But of this it is not necessary to speak. A little irritation against 
the critic is easily pardonable in an artist, especially if we consider how 
seldom the chance comes of expressing it—at all events of expressing it in 
public. Let us rather say a last word as to the view of the critic’s office 
which appears to be generally held by English artists. This is, indeed, a 
very extraordinary view, extraordinary not only because it places the 
function of the critic so low, and reduces him to be the mere mouthpiece of 
the artist’s merits, but,because it at once resents in an almost equal degree 
his speech and his silence. ‘Like his ——- impertinence!’ was, I 
remember, the opinion reported to me as being expressed by a celebrated 
Academician whose work I had the misfortune to like, praise, and, as I 
thought, point out the meaning of, to the English public; and another 
painter, no less celebrated, wrote me a long letter, accusing me 
of private malignity, because [ had not mentioned one of his 
pictures for two or three seasons. Of course one can understand that 
artists, who, after all, must live by the sale of their pictures, must also 
be irritated when those pictures are made the subject of unfavourable 
comment, and must think it very unfair when they are not specially 
noticed; but it does seem hard that they should resent, as is most un- 
doubtedly the case, the attempt to point out the qualities of their work to 
the casual picture-goer, to make him acquainted with what the critic 
imagines to be the artist’s objects. Why should not painters furnish us, 
if we are so mistaken in our estimates of their aims, with some hint of 
their real meaning, instead of pouring out vague denunciations of our 
ignorance and incompetence? In an ordinary picture-gallery there are 
six or seven hundred pictures of as many different subjects; in an 
ordinary picture notice there are about a thousand words. For an 
ordinary critic there are, generally speaking, a couple of hours to see the 
gallery, and a couple of hours to write his criticism. To put it crudely, 
he has two words for every picture, and about fifteen seconds to give 
to its consideration. How is a perfectly fair, just, far-reaching, 
adequately satisfactory criticism, which shall please at once the public, 
the editor, the artist, and its writer, to be procured under such con- 


ditions? The question answers itself, but 1 recommend it to the study 
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and consideration of painters in general, and one or two artists who 
shall be nameless, in particular. It is not humanly possible that an art 
critic who endeavours to do his duty, should not in the course of the year 
make many mistakes, and commit much unintentional injustice, leaving out 
of account all the causes spoken of above, which tend to pervert the absolute 
honesty of his writing, leaving out of account also all those critics who, 
through stress of other occupation or imperfect knowledge, cannot bring 
adequate effort or acquirement to bear upon their work. There still 
remains the absolute necessity of imperfect understanding and incorrect 
judgment, for the simple reason that no human being could in the time 
allotted consider with sufficient thoroughness the mass of material sub- 
mitted to him, and the varying idea and method of each artist who has 
produced that material. If the art critic could fill every column of the 
Times with his notice, he would even then probably, nay certainly, fail 
to do adequate justice to each exhibitor in such a gallery as that of the 
Royal Academy. He is forced to pick and choose, be guided in his 
picking and choosing by the necessities of his public, and be continu- 
ally presented with subjects, with ideas and artistic problems which are 
unknown to him, unfamiliar, and for the solution of which he has neither 
material nor time. I say that if an artist can read between the lines of a 
criticism, that the writer is honestly trying to put the art truths which he 
sees, or thinks he sees, before the public, that he is, in fact, doing his 
duty as an honest man without fear or favour, he should feel indebted to 
rather than angry with him, no matter how many mistakes or imperfections 
he may be able to find in his judgment. I do not share the view of the 
profession in which I have passed so many years, which was set forth at 
this Art Congress by Messrs. Spielmann and Andrew Lang. I do not 
think it becoming in a critic to tell us that he does not believe in criticism, 
and that he performs an office which he refuses to esteem. If such be 
his opinion, the sooner he quits the service of criticism, the better for 
the public, and the better for himself. For it is poor work earning a 
livelihood by pretending to teach that in which you do not believe, and 
for which you do not care; nor do I feel any necessity to apologise to 
painters in general for endeavouring to make the public fully acquainted 
with the motive, meaning, and quality of their work; far from con- 
sidering it an impertinence to do so, I consider it a service, and one 
which, if performed with common honesty and intelligence, they should be 
the first to appreciate, and the last to degrade. 


Harry QUILTER. 
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Design by Holbein for part of his ‘Haus Zum Tanz,’ now in the Berlin Gallery. 
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LA ffaire Holbein-Rippef 


OLLECTORS often maintain the genuineness of works in their 
possession against critics who impugn it, but it is less common 

to find the possessor strenuously declaring his picture to be a copy, while 
an outsider no less strenuously declares it to be an original. Still rarer 
is it for the possessor to find an inscription on his work, which he 
believes to bear out his opinion, and then to see it destroyed with as 
little apparent compunction as though it had made in favour of his 
opponent. This, however, is the story which I have now to tell, and 
my only satisfaction in differing as decidedly as I am compelled to do from 
the late and present conservators of the collection to which I refer, 
lies in the fact that I am doing my best, not to rob them of an original 
but to give them one—and that too an important example of a master of 
the highest rank. Why they should be so recalcitrant—and they are very 
recalcitrant—at being told that what they call a copy is an original, and 
why they should have so effectually obliterated the evidence which they 
allege confutes me, these are among the curiosities of artistic controversy 
that | cannot explain. All I know is that they have destroyed the most 
important piece of evidence on which their case is supposed to rest, and 
that they have done so, as I firmly believe, in the most absolute good 


faith. 


In the outset I should wish to say that it is with the greatest regret 
that I differ as pointedly as I shall have to do from Dr. His and Dr. 
Burckhardt, the late and present conservators of the Basle collection. | 
have not the honour to be acquainted with Dr. Burckhardt, but am under 


much obligation to Dr. His, as, indeed, are all students of Holbein. Among 
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the many services which he has rendered them, I would specially mention 
his very possibly correct ascription to Holbein of a remarkable drawing of 
some men engaged in quarrying stone, now in the British Museum, among 
the anonymous German drawings, and never, I believe, ascribed to Holbein 
till Dr. His saw it. I am convinced that both he and Dr. Burckhardt would 
as willingly agree with me, as I with them, if they felt able to do so, and 
have much compunction in stating my evidence for their being in error, as 
conclusively as I hope to do; but Holbein, independently of his greatness, 
has such an especial claim on Englishmen that I cannot afford to stand 
on punctilio where a question of a work by him is concerned, nor can I ven- 
ture to omit any details that may help the reader to form a just conclusion 
concerning the evidence that I have to put before him. 


I ought, perhaps, to explain that some time, probably between the 
years 1521 and 1525, Holbein decorated the front of a house in Basle, 
which was commonly called the Haus Zum Tanz, from the string of 
dancing peasants that formed part of his design. He made several 
sketches for his decoration—one of which, giving a part of the facade only, 
is now in the Berlin Gallery. It is in water-colour, and the whole drawing 
is about eighteen inches by twelve. I have prefaced my article with a 
reproduction of this drawing, taken from a photograph kindly given me 
in 1886 by Dr. His, of Basle, who has reproduced it on nearly the same 
scale as the original, in his valuable work on Holbein published by 
Boussod Valadon et Cie. (Paris, 1886). 


In the Museum at Basle there is a water-colour painted in body colour, 
about four feet long by nine or ten inches wide, which gives the musicians 
and dancers of the Berlin drawing, and six more figures which do not 
come into the part of the design preserved at Berlin. I have given here 
as many of the figures in the Basle drawing as are common to this and to 
the Berlin drawing. The work is now in the same room with Holbein’s 
dead Christ, hangs near it, and is numbered 29. It is described as a copy 
from Holbein, and the following note concerning it is given on p. 33 of the 
German edition of the catalogue lately published. The note runs: 

This work has been recently taken by an English amateur (Samuel Butler) 
for an original drawing by Holbein, but a nearly illegible inscription, on the 


smaller side of the stone seat to the left, names Nicholas Rippel of Basle, a 
painter on glass, as the artist, and bears date 1624. 


I take exception to this note, firstly, because there is no longer any 


inscription on the drawing, legible or illegible, and, secondly, because the 
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inscription, which no doubt existed as lately as last February, cannot be 
shown to have declared Nicholas Rippel to have been the painter, and did 
not bear the date 1624, nor, indeed, any date earlier than 1640, by which 
time Nicholas Rippel, the painter on glass, had been dead nine years. 
Nevertheless, if the inscription had been allowed to remain—and if it had 
manifestly borne out the statement of the catalogue, there would have 
been no wish to meddle with it—I should probably have allowed the note 
to pass without remark. 


I was first struck with the drawing in 1871, when I made a sketch of a 
part of it. In each of the years 1884, 1885, 1886, I spent a couple of 
days in trying to copy it, and it was in 1885 while thus engaged that I saw 
how much more like an original than a copy the work appeared. No 
copyist, it seemed to me, could have drawn his lines with the freedom and 
power here displayed. | found this opinion stick by me, and in the 
following year I enquired into the evidence on which the drawing was held 
to be acopy. I found this to rest solely on a note in a catalogue, which 
declared it to be by Jerome Hess, a painter of Basle, who died about 
1850. This view was supported with some confidence by Dr. His, who 
told me that he remembered Hess, and had no doubt about his having 
made the copy from the house outside which Holbein painted it. This 
seemed final, and I naturally looked for other work of Hess’s in order 
to make myself better acquainted with so consummate a draughtsman; 
copies, however, by Hess from Holbein in the vestibule of the Basle 
Museum presented no analogy to the “Danse des Paysans,” either in 
workmanship or materials employed. They showed all the qualities 
generally observable in the work of a copyist, and the absence of which 
had struck me so forcibly in the Danse. 1 was about, therefore, to return 
to the attack, when I was met by a surrender, for it had been discovered 
on further enquiry that the house on which Holbein had painted his 
Danse, had been pulled down some twenty, or from that to forty, years 
before Hess was born. The note, therefore, in the catalogue was clearly 
wrong, and there was no external evidence whatever. It was at this 
point that Dr. His—perhaps a little imprudently--showed me, and then 
gave me, a photograph of the Berlin drawing. 


Turning to internal evidence, I found the drawing to be on very thin 
paper—three pieces, each about fifteen inches long, with a fourth piece, of 
about three inches, being pasted neatly side by side before it was begun. 
I was unable to determine whether or no the paper was of the same make 


as that used by Holbein for his other extant designs for the “Haus Zum 
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Tanz,” but I could detect no difference. I would suggest that a paper 
manufacturer be examined on this point. The joins in the paper are so 
neatly made that though one falls right acruss a face it is hardly noticed ; 
but the fact of there being joins at all points to a date when it was not 
yet easy or even possible to get paper much more than fifteen inches wide. 
It was perhaps this difficulty which led Holbein to make his other extant 
designs for the house in question, in separate halves—as Dr. His assures 
me he did—instead of on single sheets. The paper is so thin that the 
threads of the canvas lining it show through, and it is worn away in more 
places than one. The drawing appears to be in good preservation, but 
the lakes have faded, and I should not like to say how much of the apparent 
good preservation is due to restoration, without having the work before 
me ; its general appearance is old. Woltmann, indeed (English translation, 
p. 163), speaks of it as recent, but he cannot have paid much attention to 
it, and has probably simply followed the note in the catalogue above 


referred to. 


The Hess theory being disposed of, I was required to believe that the 
drawing was a copy from the work done by Holbein on the house itself by 
some painter other than Hess, who had painted it from the street ; but the 
Berlin photograph came immediately to my assistance. The closeness of 
the resemblances between the two drawings forbids the supposition that 
there can have been at least one and probably two (for Holbein would 
hardly have painted a work of some forty feet in length from a sketch of 
only eighteen inches) intermediate versions. ‘The artist himself could not 
keep so closely to his original lines and to his immediately preceding version 
in all the cases, that on the dropping out of the intermediate version, or 
versions, the two extreme forms—that is to say, the original sketch, and the 
supposed copy from the finished work—should tally as they here do. 
Much less would they tally as they do if the copy from the finished work 
was by another hand. I regard it as certain, therefore, that the Basle 


drawing was done directly from the smaller Berlin version. 


And here I am fortunate enough to have an ally in Dr. His himself, 
who, on consideration, abandoned his previous position (taken, no doubt, 


provisionally), and in December, 1886, wrote to me: 


Je suis parfaitement de votre avis, que notre aquarelle ne peut avoir été 
exécutée d’aprés la peinture mura'’e, mais qu’elle est une copie du dessin de 
Berlin, puisqua part de l’addition du chien, l’exactitude des traits et des poses 
des personnages est extraordinaire, jusque dans les moindres détails, de 1 éme 
que dans les plis des vétements et dans les objets accessoires. 
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The closeness, however, of the resemblances in the points of detail 
was one of the main reasons which led Dr. His to ascribe the work to 


another hand than Holbein’s. 


Cette minutieuse exactitude (he continued) me parait précisément une 
preuve du contraire. Jamais un grand artiste ne se répete d’une manitre aussi 
scrupuleusement exacte. On reconnait l'intention de rendre les mémes physio- 
nomies, mais malgré la fidélité apparente de la copie, il lui manque l’esprit du 
maitre. Ce n’est pas le trait caractéristique de Holbein, mais l’ceuvre d’un 
copiste trés-habile, peut-étre de Hans Bock, peintre Balois de la fin du 16™° 
sitcle, qui a beaucoup copi¢ Holbein. 


With this conclusion I am unable to agree. I do indeed find the 
resemblances in many cases astonishingly close, but I find the modifications 
very considerable also, and to consist of well-considered improvements 
such as no one but the artist himself would venture to make. At Berlin 
the musicians are at once too near to, and too much disconnected from, the 
dancers. The hair of the last dancer almost touches the pipe of the right- 
hand musician, while below there is an empty space which, if the dancers 
were at all more drawn to the right, would split the composition into two 
disconnected groups; at Basle this is corrected by the introduction of a 
dog, which at once permits the dancers to be all drawn further away 
from the musicians, and unites the two groups harmoniously. At Berlin 
the perspective of the stone seat on which the pipers are sitting is not 
pleasant; at Basle this is concealed in deep shadow. At Berlin the head 
of the right-hand piper comes a little too low in the composition, and is 
too large ; at Basle it is raised and made a trifle smaller; while any one 
who compares the manner in which the space above the stone seat is occu- 
pied by the feathers in the piper’s hat, and the flow of the line from the 
end of the feathers to the feet of the figure in the two drawings, will find 
the one at Basle to be much the best. On the ground to the left of the 
left-hand piper in the Berlin drawing there is a small unoccupied space ; 
at Basle this is filled by an object, that I take to be a wine-cooler; these 
are modifications which no one but the artist himself would make. It is 
difficult to believe that if a copy had been wanted of Holbein’s Danse a 
copyist would have had recourse to the original sketch, and have enlarged 
it; he would have gone to the house, where he would have found the most 
matured conception of the artist, and would have reduced it. If, however, 
he can be conceived as having preferred to work from the small original 
sketch, magnifying it four or five times over, and adhering to it for the 
most part with such marvellous fidelity, he would not have ventured on 


such important deviations ; he would have been closer or not so close. I 
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deny, moreover, that the resemblances show what Dr. His calls 
‘minutieuse exactitude;’ the difference between a_ timid, scrupulous, 
slavish line, and a vigorous and free one are easily recognised, and the 
lines of the Basle drawing are drawn with singular fearlessness. The 
closeness of resemblance cannot be due to any very sensible effort after 
exactness, but to similarity of inward mind in each case—to the fact that 
Holbein knew his own meaning, and was master of it. Great effort would 
mar the resemblance, instead of making it, as I found to my cost when 
I tried to copy the work. As it is, the resemblance extends even to the 
peculiar kind of tremble of the hand adopted to express the flexibility 
of certain folds. The same character of tremulous line is adopted in 
each drawing, and not only this, but a character which, as | shall show, 
Holbein was in the habit of adopting when he wanted to render folds in 
fine linen, though he does not use it elsewhere. Feeling no doubt, then, 
that I was right, I wrote a letter that appeared in the Academy, October 
23rd, 1886, and shortly afterwards published a card with photographs 
from the Basle and Berlin drawings arranged in close juxtaposition, 
followed by a few sentences of explanation. 


In 1887 I again returned to the subject with Dr. His, and found him 
more inclined to agree with me. He very kindly sent for the drawing into 
his private room, and took it out of its frame. The canvas on which it 
was mounted did not look old, but I can form no positive opinion as to its 
age. The drawing seemed to have been crumpled before mounting, in one 
or two places. 


While we were talking, Dr. His said, ‘Je commence a étre de votre 
avis,’ and | thought he was going to come round, when on holding it in a 
certain light he saw that something was written on the shadow side of the 
stone seat on which the musicians are resting. Neither of us had 
suspected that there was an inscription before, and even when Dr. His 
had found it, it was only with great difficulty that any single letter could 
be deciphered. My first impression concerning the words is best shown 
by the following extracts, which I take from notes written within an hour 
of our finding the inscription. I find my words to run :— 


The first line was ‘Joh’ or ‘Hans’—no one can say which—followed by 
‘Hol’ and some more letters not legible, running a little over the margin of the 
seat, but the writer cramped his writing after the ‘ Hol,’ and even so had to run 
a little over the edge. ['Tolerably plain traces of this first line can be seen in 
the photograph taken by Braun, of Dornach, some few years ago.] Then came 
something in the next line which Dr. His read as ‘Inventor,’ but of which I 
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could make nothing ; then either in the next line or next but one—I forget which 
——was something which Dr. His said was an abbreviated ‘ Nicholas,’ and which 
very well might be ; this was followed by ‘Rippel’ fairly clear. Then there was 
another line, the end of which to me looked like ‘ Eher,’ but Dr. His read the 
line as ‘ Maler’ and Mar’ (‘ Painter,’ and the month of March); then came a 
very legible 1640, which formed the bottom line. Dr. His is inclined to take the 
writing as saying that the drawing was a copy from Holbein, made in March 1640 
by Nicholas Rippel—and this, provided the writing has been read correctly, is the 
natural inference to draw from it; but in the first place, though I pass the 
‘Hans’ or ‘Joh Holb. . n’ as doubtless meaning ‘ Hans Holbein,’ and though I 
pass ‘ Nicholas Rippel’ and ‘ 1640,’ | cannot allow anything more as certain, 
and the internal evidence remains where it was. Dr. His and I are agreed that 
the Basle drawing was done directly from the Berlin sketch ; but how about the 
wine-cooler? How about the dog, and how, again, about the remaining six 


figures of the Basle drawing, that are not in the Berlin sketch ? 


Moreover, I do not believe the writing is contemporaneous with the drawing, 
and incline io think that Nicholas Rippel found the work in a dilapidated state, 
had it restored, and commemorated his connection with it by the inscription 
which we have been trying to read. 


The foregoing extracts were written IOH : HOLB 


on the 30th September, 1887. On the , 
6th of October Dr. His sent me the [ww ot 


following reading of the inscription, Nid: Ripped 


which I have ventured to reproduce in 


his own handwriting :— eat. Oeta 4 
‘ ' x 3 
It may serve to show how little SJ: Creotorws [ | 


reliance should be placed on this reading S64 2 
if I depart here from chronological order, 
and give a fac-simile of a reading kindly sent me a few days ago by 


Dr. Burckhardt, and dated October 18th, 1889. 


CH. Hotteriy feet , Mier bone Reppel 
Me aE, tue at 

ue se fot que V sw serif teow: so 
wntonsen ww po “ie rue [> Sle 
bes Wai bottores he witawr cow, 


After wh‘ch Dr. Burckhardt continues: ‘ Mais je peux vous faire prouver 


d’une maniére positive qu’au mois de Février passé elle a été parfaitement 
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lisible. Indeed, Dr. Burckhardt had examined it, in the presence of 
several gentlemen, one of whom should surely be a judge, for he was a 
restorer of pictures—presumably the same who subsequently restored the 
inscription out of existence. Nevertheless if the inscription was so 
‘perfectly legible,’ we may express surprise that Dr. Burckhardt did not 
succeed in reading it more perfectly than by his own showing he appears 
to have done, and that he did not in at least some one line agree with 
Dr. His. To return, however, to Dr. His’s version; after giving it he 
continued : 


Le mot ‘creatoris’ est assez étrange. On _ s’attendrait plutot a lire 
‘ Salvatoris,’ ou ‘Redemptoris.’ Aussi ne suis-je pas sir des quatre premitres 
lettres du mot, qui sont presque entitrement effacées. Ce mot est du reste d'une 
importance secondaire. Quant a la date, les deux premiers chiffres sont tres 
distincts. Le troisitme parait étre un 4, mais il se pourrait que le trait oblique 
ne soit qu’accidentel, et dans ce cas il faudrait lire 1612. Nicolas Rippel, peintre 
sur verre, mourut en 1631, 4gé de 68 ans, mais il avait un filsdu méme nom, né 
en 1594, et mort en 1666, mais j’ignore si celui s’occupait d’art. Je vous prie de 
me dire si malgré cette preuve que notre peinture n’est pas de Ja main de Holbein 


vous désirez que je vous en fasse faire une photographie. 


Bearing in mind how conjectural Dr. His’s reading must be, and how 
obviousiy anxious he was to face the date as 1612 instead of 1642 or 
1640; having reason, moreover, to think, I believe correctly, that the only 
Nicholas Rippel alive in 1640 or 1642 was not a painter, I saw little 
approach to ‘proof’ in Dr. His’s letter that the drawing was not by 
Holbein, so 1 asked for two negatives—one, of the first whole string of 
dancers reduced in size; and another, of the musicians and stone seat, of 
the same size as the original—-in the hopes to get the inscription. These 
negatives were taken at the end of October, 1887, and Dr. His, in writing 


to tell me of the fact, added : 


Je ne doute pas que la copie soit exécutée par Nicolas Rippel, né en 1563 et 
mort en 1631, et non par son fils. Le troisitme chiffre, que j’avais pris d’abord 
pour un 4, doit étre un 1. Il n’ya que le premier trait perpendiculaire qui 


compte. L’autre trait est produit par un fil plus gros dans le tissu de la toile, 


qui dans toute sa longueur a l’apparence d’un trait plus ou moins interrompu. 
Le trait horizontal n’existe pas. La date sera donc, selon toute probabilite, 
1612. 


In due course the negatives with prints from them reached me. 
Nothing of the inscription was visible, but the one print showed some 


white spots that are seen on the stone seat in the illustration here given, 


exactly where the first line of the inscription ran, or perhaps the thirty- 
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second of an inch above it, as though of white paper that had been 


’ 
rubbed. These spots did not show in the print from the other negative, 
so I supposed they arose from some accidental defect in the one plate, and 
paid no attention to them; lately, however, I had occasion to print from 
the other negative, and found the same spots appear; then I washed the 
print I had received from Basle, and found that the white spots had been 
touched out on the print, and showed as soon as it was washed. There 
is no trace of them in Braun’s photograph taken some years ago. I do 
not see, therefore, how I can be mistaken in saying that some time in 
October, 1887, the shadow side of the stone seat was handed over to the 
‘manipulations du restaurateur,’ though probably with instructions only 
to manipulate the restoration of the upper part; that this gentleman 
rubbed it till the paper showed, and that he had not yet restored his 
manipulations when my negatives were taken. On February 3rd, 1888, 
returning from Varallo, I called on Dr. His. He sent for the picture, and 
again took it out of the frame. There were no white spots upon it then. 
I take the following from the notes which I wrote on the afternoon of the 


same day: 


I found the inscription as illegible now as I did in October last. On the 
whole, I thought Dr. His right in reading the first line as Jou.. Hous.., and 
thought the ‘in’ which in some lights may be detected in Braun’s photograph 
as over-running the margin of the seat, to be an accidental stain or grain of the 
paper. Dr. His reads the second line as ‘Inventor,’ which I should think, 
perhaps, it probably is, but the word is by no means clear; the third line is 
legible, and reads ‘Nic. Rippel.’ The fourth is read by Dr. His as ‘Fecit 
Aetatis’; I thought the ‘fecit’ probably right, but I could not make out the 
‘ Aetatis’ or any other word. ‘The fifth line is illegible. Dr. His reads it 
*S. Creatoris,’ but this does not make good sense, and with every desire to see 
*S. Creatoris,’ or, indeed, any words at all, I could make nothing of the few 
vague stains that alone remain. The last line was read both by Dr. His and 
myself in October last as 1640 or 1642 ; we both read the third figure as a four 
As far as I could see this morning, the four was a very good four. Going to the 
Museum this afternoon, and taking the picture to a window with the sun on it, 
I found the horizontal line of the four visible in the same dull dead colour as 
the rest of the inscription, and could see no reason for suspecting the cross 
stroke to be what Dr. His believes it to be. I thought the four to be the 
clearest figure in the whole date; the only figure about which I was in doubt 
was the last, and I could not decide whether this should bea 2 orano. Ido 
not doubt that the date is either 1640 or 1642. As regards the rest of the 
inscription, we do not know what it says, and until we do, it might as well not 
exist. 


I was too much engrossed with the inscription, when I first saw the work out 
of its frame in October last, to pay as much attention as I should have done to 
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the workmanship. This morning the light was good, and I examined it for 
some time; it did not look so well seen very close ina strong light, with no 
frame or glass, as it does in the duller light of the Museum, seen at the distance 
of a yard, and with its frame and glass. No picture or drawing can stand such 
an ordeal scatheless ; at the same time I should admit that I found the work less 
uniformly good than I had expected. Dr. His pointed to the flowers in the hair 
of some of the figures, and said that Holbein never did them ; here he is very 
possibly right. When, however, he went on to find fault all over the drawing I 
was less able to follow him. I went to the Museum on leaving Dr. His, to 
see Holbein’s other drawings, and could parallel the points complained of in 
most even of Holbein’s best authenticated works. Take the drawing of the 
Madonna’s hands in Nos. 55, 71, and 72 of the Basle drawings ; or, again. the 
Bishop’s hand in No. 74, and the woman’s hand in No. 4g: he would be a bold 
man who would venture to ascribe any of these hands to Holbein, if they were 
shown to him apart from their known history and context. Dr. His said of some 
of the heads in the Danse, that they were caricatures, not drawings. So they are 
to some extent, but there is caricature and caricature, and fine caricature involves 
fine drawing. Here there is so much admirable drawing, that the fact of Holbein 
for once in his life having verged on caricature should not weigh against the 
genuineness of the work. 


I now believe, however, that the drawing has been retouched more largely 
than I had suspected until I examined it in a strong light and out of its frame. 
I have since seen it in its usual position, and found it difficult to observe the 
amount of repainting, which was easily seen when it was so placed that it could 
be looked closely into. I speak with great diffidence, but I imagined that it 
might have undergone two restorations, one perhaps at the instance of Nicolas 
Rippel in the seventeenth century, and another at no very distant date, perhaps 
shortly before it passed into the Basle collection. If the reader wlll observe the 
rotten texture of many of the parts of the drawing that are in shadow, he will not 
find it easy to doubt that they are of much older date than many of the solidly 
painted lighter parts. That the work has suffered by this process of restoration, 
whether single or double, goes without saying, but I deny that it has undergone 
so much restoration that it should no longer pass as a work by Holbein. 


It is plain from the foregoing notes that I saw no difference between 
the inscription as | had seen it in October 1887, and as I saw it in Feb- 
ruary 1888, except, it might be, in the first line, and it is not impossible 
that the restorations of the manipulator may have had something to do 
with my change of opinion here, for that there had been both manipula- 


tions and restorations of some kind can hardly, | imagine, be disputed. 


In the summer of 1888 I again saw the drawing, but did not examine 
it minutely, being much engaged with additions to my work upon Varallo. 


This last summer, on seeing the recently published catalogue, I was 
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surprised to find the date given as 1624, and supposed there had been.a 
printer’s error through which the ‘2’ and the ‘4’ had changed places—a 
supposition which I maintained until I received Dr. Burckhardt’s letter of 
October 18th last. I obtained permission to take the drawing to a strong 
light, expecting to read the date plainly enough through the glass, as I had 
done in February 1888, but, to my surprise, I could see no trace of any part 
of the inscription, and, as it appeared to me, abundant traces of rubbing. Dr. 
Burckhardt was not at Basle; I could not therefore obtain permission to 
take the drawing out of its frame, so I said nothing, but resolved to ask 
leave to do this as I passed through Basle in September on my way home. 
In September I found Dr. Burckhardt still away, but Dr. Born, the presi- 
dent of the Museum, was good enough to come, and in his presence, and in 
that of two other well-known residents of Basle, the picture was taken out 
of the frame and examined, but we could none of us see one single letter 


of the inscription. 


I submit, then, on leaving this part of my case that even while the 
inscription was in existence it was so undecipherable that those who had 
the fullest opportunities and the most eager desire to read it conspicuously 
failed. Now, however, that it is destroyed it should surely be taken as 
unread, and no further attention should be paid to it. We are thus left 
without any evidence concerning the work, of any kind whatsoever, except 
the internal evidence to be collected from the drawing itself. On this | 
have touched already. Those who deny that the work is by Holbein must 
either say it was done from the house, as Dr. Burckhardt elects to do, and 
in this case they are met with the Berlin drawing, and must account for 
resemblances inexplicable except on the supposition that the one drawing 
was taken directly from the other. If, on the other hand, with Dr. His, 
they admit that the Basle drawing was done directly from the Berlin, they 
must account for modifications, inexplicable except on the supposition that 
both sketch and enlarged modification are by the same hand. The resem- 
blances are too great for anything but direct influence of the one 
drawing on the other; and the points of difference are too great for 
anything but a modification of his original design by the designer himself. 
Objectors are thus caught in a dilemma, on one horn or the other of which 
they must be impaled. Dr. His prefers the one horn, and Dr. Burckhardt 
the other; but neither of them makes even an attempt to escape from the 
horn of his adoption, or to find any third on which they can impale myself. 


The only serious argument brought forward by Dr. Burckhardt to show 


that the drawing is not by Holbein is when he says, ‘Il est constaté en 
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outre que Holbein ne s’est jamais servi pour ses peintures des couleurs a 
gouache.’ But surely this is a hazardous statement. It can rarely be 
established that anybody never did anything, and in the present case Dr. 
Burckhardt need go no farther than the library of his own museum to find 
a work in body colour by Holbein—I refer to the armorial bearings of 
Petrus de Fabrinus, of Augsbourg, Rector of the University of Basle in 
1523. The work is in the ‘ Registre Matricule de l'Université de Basle,’ 
and is given as plate 5 in Dr. His’s collection. I would note that the date 
of the armorial bearings—about 1523—agrees very well with that usually 


assigned to the Haus Zum Tanz. 


Let us now compare the character of line in the two drawings. I 
cannot, indeed, pretend that my illustrations are absolutely faithful, for a 
drawing done with washes can only be reproduced satisfactorily by a 
photograph, and both the Berlin and Basle drawings are washed, as are 
also the drawings of the Passion series. The two largest of my illustra~- 
tions are from what are called tint blocks, and it will be seen that the lines 
throughout them are shattered, broken up, and thus put out of evidence. 
All the other illustrations are from tracings, except the two from the family 
of Sir Thomas More, which, being in line, could be reproduced directly 
from photographs. I believe the tracings show the points insisted on 
correctly, but can only appeal to them as diagrams to show the reader what 
he should look for in the British Museum Print-room, where Braun’s 
photographs of the Basle Danse, his reproductions of the Passion series, 


and the card above referred to as published by myself will be found. ' 


If the reader will examine photographs of the parts of the design 
indicated earlier by my illustrations, he will probably admit that it would be 
hard to find lines more alike in character than those in the skirts and 
sleeve of the two drawings of the old woman who is dancing. The 
smaller of the two is from the Berlin drawing, the larger is from the one at 
Basle. It is not only that the tremulous lines employed for the folds in 
the drapery so closely correspond, nor yet that the firm lines in some of the 
other figures in each drawing are so kindred in character, but that there is 
the same admixture of the two different kinds of line in each drawing. It 
may be said, indeed, that perhaps neither of the two is by Holbein; but, 
turning to Holbein’s undisputed drawings, | readily found the same admix- 
ture of firm lines with others that have the peculiar kind of tremble that 
he reserves for folds in soft drapery. 


1 This card is also indexed among my books in the catalogue of the British Museum, or it may 
be had at Messrs. Triibner and Co.’s, 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill. 
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[ searched the whole Basle collection of drawings by other painters, 
and tried in vain to find a single example of the characteristic Holbein 
tremble ; whereas, when I returned to the Holbeins, I found it in drawing 
after drawing, and have chosen my examples solely with a view to 
their being easily found on the walls of the Basle collection, and easily 
traced. I found, indeed, no lines so absolutely like one another as those of 
the Basle and the Berlin drawings of the Danse, but should attribute the 
more especially close affinity of these to the fact of their having been 
perhaps done within only a very few hours of one another, while the 
artist was still in much the same vein; for the character of a man’s line 
changes with change of health or surroundings as much as that of his 
handwriting. Signatures written within an hour or a day of one another 
will, I imagine, generally resemble one another more than those written at 
intervals of some time, but this is a question of no great importance. It 
is enough to note the remarkable resemblance between the idiosyncrasies 
of the lines employed, and this, I confess, is to me as conclusive as a 
written signature would be, and would make me ascribe the Basle drawing 
unhesitatingly to Holbein, even if | had none of the collateral evidence 
derivable from the Berlin drawing. 


It only remains to explain how an original drawing—-and I venture to 
say one of the finest and most characteristic that Holbein has left us— 
should so long have been reputed to be only a copy. The Basle collection 
is one of the best known in Europe; hundreds of exceilent judges must 
examine the work we have been considering, in every year. Does it not 
seem a little, to say the least of it, presumptuous to set one’s own judgment 
up against that of so many more competent observers ? | assure the 
reader that this has frequently occurred to myself with as much force as it 
will probably have done to him. But in the first place I do not believe 
any one has given nearly as much attention to the work as I have, I do 
not know of any one else who has tried to copy it, and it was not until I 
did this and was thus kept hours before it on consecutive days in con- 
secutive years, that 1 came to suspect the received ascription. Can I 
wonder that what so long escaped myself should have escaped more 
competent but more casual observers? If I had not tried to copy it | 
should have gone on calling it a copy to the end of my days. Moreover, 
the drawing came from a bad source. M. Birmann, from whom it passed 
to the Basle Museum, and among whose collection it was hung apart from 
the other Holbeins, does not appear to have known much about pictures. 
There are no other works of much interest among his pictures. He is 
believed to have made the note above referred to in his catalogue, and it 
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did not occur to those into whose hands his pictures passed to doubt that 
he was rightly informed. People are naturally shy of supposing that what 
they find described as a copy in the catalogue of an inferior collection is in 
reality an original, and it is very natural that having been once set down 
as a copy it should continue to be held as such. 


The main reason, however, why the error was not discovered sooner 
lies in the impossibility till recently of comparing the work with the Berlin 
drawing. It was not till Dr. His got a negative taken of this for his work 
already referred to, that it became possible to put the two drawings 
practically side by side, and it is not till this is done that surmise can give 
place to very tolerable certainty. I regard Dr. His, therefore, in spite of 
his strong opposition to my views, as the real discoverer of Holbein’s 
more finished study for his ‘Danse des Paysans.’ Once place a good 
photograph of the Berlin drawing side by side with another taken from the 
one at Basle, and it will not be easy henceforth to see this last as anything 
but an enlarged and more matured colour-study done directly from the 
first—the last six figures, not here given, of the Basle drawing being 
done either from a sketch now lost, or without preliminary sketch—and 
they are certainly slighter than the left-hand eight figures here reproduced. 
Such a study Holbein doubtless made, and it is not easy to resist the 
conclusion that we have it fortunately preserved to us in the work we have 
been now considering. 
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He Quincey in Glasqo® 


HE announcement of a complete edition of Thomas de Quincey’s 
T works, to be edited by Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, and to 
consist of fourteen volumes, together with the proposal to place a tablet 
on the house which now occupies the site of the one in which De Quincey 
had apartments during his first visit to Glasgow, has induced me to look 
over a few notes made during his second visit to that city, when I first 
had the honour aud pleasure of making the personal acquaintance of that 
truly ‘old man eloquent.’ When the proprietors of the (Glasgow) North 
British Daily Mail purchased Tait’s (Edinburgh) Magazine, at the close of 
1847, the new editor (Mr. George Froup) was very desirous of securing 
the continuance of Thomas de Quincey as leading contributor to its 
columns; he also considered that his advice ‘on the spot,’ so to say, of 
publication would be of the greatest advantage to the future fortunes of the 
then well-known Whig-Radical organ of the North, and. accordingly (after 
having made an appointment by letter to meet De Quincey at the 
Edinburgh office of the Maz?) proceeded there and had a long conversation, 
on behalf of the proprietors of 7a/#, as to the proposed visit of the 
celebrated essayist to Glasgow. De Quincey at first hesitated a good deal, 
but in the end agreed to the terms I had proposed for his acceptance, 
always provided that his stay in Glasgow was not to exceed six months, 
and that apartments of a modest kind could be secured for him at the 
highest altitude possibly to be had in the northern part of the city. ‘I 
had some painful experience,’ he went on to say, ‘of life in Glasgow 


several years ago, when I was victimised to within an inch of my life by 
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the sulphuretted hydrogen, or some such noxious exhalation, which was 


then discharged into the atmosphere by the so-called “ Secret Works” at 


what is called the ‘‘Townhead.” But if 1 could get tidy apartments not 
very far from this objectionable manufactory, the great length of the 
chimney stack and the strong and generally prevailing east or south-west 
wind would carry the pestilential smoke quite over and away from me.’ |] 
promised to set inquiries on foot as to suitable accommodation in the 
locality indicated, and also to let him know the result by an early post. 
Throughout the interview—it was my first meeting with him—lI had been 
more closely engaged in intently studying the individual than in listening 
to his mildly expressed denunciations of the Glasgow ‘vapours.’ If I 
describe him as being, physically, of the type of Cardinal Manning, I am 
giving something nearly akin to a true flesh and blood portraiture. De 
Quincey stood somewhere about five feet three inches or thereby, and was 
very sparely built; while the pale and delicately transparent brow and 
cheek seemed almost ethereal; but when the latter were visited, as they 
often were during conversation, by a slight roseate tinge, it rendered the 
ever mobile and intelligent face more interesting still. Prior to this 
interview I-had formed no idea whatever of the ‘English opium-eater’ in 
the matter of physique. Nevertheless, with such men as Christopher North 
and other stalwart Edinburgh celebrities of the day in my mind's eye, I 
never for one moment imagined that the man now beginning to ‘bulk out’ 
so largely in the intellectual world would turn out to be of such diminutive 
stature and frail construction. But what most riveted my attention to the 
speaker was the refinement which characterised every action and every 
expression, combined with an exactitude of pronunciation which was the 
very reverse of pedantic. His extreme gentleness of manner, almost that 
of a retiring yet high-bred child, made me at once feel, Here is the very 
essence of charity and good-will to his fellow man. I was charmed with 
my reception, no less than with the cordial politeness of his gracious 


‘Good-bye,’ and truly went on my homeward way ‘rejoicing.’ 


Determined to act up to his request in the matter of the kind 
of apartments, as well as the situation of them, I set about the 
search personally, and was able in the course of a few days to inform 
De Quincey that I had secured exactly what he wanted in the upper 
flat of a tenement in the ‘ Rottenrow,’ a quiet, humble thoroughfare in the 
highest quarter of Glasgow, exactly at the point he had indicated, and so 
situated that the aforesaid ‘noxious vapours’ would be blown quite over 
and beyond the spot. Then I was able to add that the landlady, a quiet, 


fairly well-educated widow, of some sixty years of age, seemed to keep 
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house ina manner that might be termed scrupulously clean. Within a 
week after I had so written De Quincey was comfortably deposited in the 


apartments of Mrs. Tosh, and neither he nor I had ever any occasion to 


regret the selection of this flat as his whilom domicile. 


We had scarcely been seated at a comfortable tea on the evening of 
his arrival when he inquired of me whether the landlady’s surname, ‘ Tosh,’ 
was not also used as a familiar Scottish adjective. ‘I cannot remember 


its precise significance in the least, but it will, as you West Country people 


say, keep “running through my head.”’ 


‘No landlady,’ I replied, ‘could have been more appropriately named. 
“Tosh” is a very common term in the Doric to express neat, clean, tidy, 


etc., and we find that your worthy dame is all that and something more.’ 


The printing-office and the editorial chambers of the Mail and Tait 
were situated at a distance of quite a mile from De Quincey’s lodgings, 
and we had very often to despatch messengers there for delayed ‘copy. He 
was in the habit of bringing such down to town in detached portions, a 
practice which, joined to his somewhat irregular habits of rising, fre- 
quently kept half-set articles standing and printers idle. On one occasion 
—it was close on the 28th of the month, the date when the following 
month’s magazine was supposed to be ready for the wholesale houses 
in London and Edinburgh—a most important article of De Quincey’s had 
been partially set up, and our boy-messenger had twice returned from the 
‘Rottenrow’ with the same message (from the landlady), ‘that the old 
gentleman had no got ’oot o’ his bedroom yet!’ The editor was dread- 
fully put about. Coming into my room, he said, ‘1 wish you would drive 
up and see De Quincey about the remaining copy. You are the only 
one that seems to have much influence with him. I am absolutely getting 
to my wits’ end, as to press we must go some time to-night.’ And at 
once | sent for a cab, and drove up to the ‘Rottenrow’ lodgings. As | 
had expected (having come to know about the ‘opium-eating’), I found, 
on entering De Quincey’s room, that he was either uncommonly soundly 
asleep or in a state of stupor. He lay stretched out on the hearth- 
rug before the parlour fire-grate (his bedroom entering off that apart- 
ment), clad in an old ‘dressing-gown, ‘with no stockings on the feet, 
merely a pair of thin, loose slippers over his toes. ‘I’m sure the puir 
body’s deid!’ the landlady exclaimed, as | bent down to ascertain whether 


he was really still alive. An examination, which did not occupy more 


than five seconds, showed me that he breathed heavily, and I was able to 
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assure the worthy old woman that all would be right when he awoke; at 
the same time I insisted that she should not, as she had proposed, ‘dash 
cauld watter on his face,’ but leave him to awake naturally. Looking about 
amongst his scattered books and papers on a small side table, I soon dis- 
covered the ‘tail of. the copy’ I was in search of, neatly tied up with 
red tape (one of the writer’s ‘fads,’ as he termed this process), and 
addressed to the ‘Editor of Zait’s Magazine.’ Careless to slovenliness 
in many things, especially in regard to bodily attire, he was scrupulous, 
exact, and ‘ pernickethy’ (Anglice ‘ over-particular ’) in others. 


As I was leaving the lodgings Mrs. Tosh said, in a half-whisper, ‘ There 
maun surely be somethin’ raaly wrang in my lodger. He doesna eat as 
muckle in a week as my wee oc (grandson) eats ina day. D’ye think he’s 
in his richt mind?’ Having thoroughly assured her as to the perfect 
sanity of ‘Mr. Quinsey,’ as she termed him, I hurriedly drove away with 


the much-desired copy. 


The following day—a Wednesday, I think—was one of those on which 
De Quincey and | generally partook of a mild lunch at the ‘ Rose Tavern,’ 
in Argyll Street, still the leading thoroughfare of the business part of 
Glasgow. From whatever cause, he never once alluded to the ‘copy’ 
which I had taken away, nor to the inconvenience which delay had caused 
us. I therefore, being afraid of hurting susceptibilities which I knew were 
of a very tender nature, maintained a decent silence on the subject. On 
that occasion our conversation was directed to a new edition of Burns (in 
de luxe form) which had just been announced. ‘Ah!’ De Quincey 
remarked, while his eyes visibly dilated, ‘the Ayrshire Colossus is still 
expanding outward and upward, in spite of all his detractors. If some of 
my Lake friends had had more critical insight, or more liberality, their 
immature deliverances on the achievements and future position of our 
Ayrshire poet would have savoured more of the characteristics of genuine 


criticism and true prophecy.’ 


This remark was one of the few which I took the liberty of making 
more than ‘a mental note of.’ ‘Burns-worship’ was then becoming 
one of my great hobbies. Of another subject of conversation that day I 
also made a brief memorandum. It had reference to a placard recently put 
up on the outside of one of the largest workshops in Glasgow, and which 
read as follows: ‘No Irish employed here now.’ The cause of this 
unsavoury-worded announcement had been the discovery of very extensive 


peculation, and, rightly or wrongly, the managers thought they were 
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justified in excluding Irish workmen for the future. ‘1 do not for one 
moment suppose,’ De Quincey remarked, ‘that any of the Glasgow 
managers have cultivated race-hatred for the poor priest-ridden, and so 
benighted Irish; but I do know that in the United States there is a large 
body of what I would call “plotting Irishmen,” who are imbued with 
interminable hatred of England and all things English—perhaps I ought 
to say British and all things British. But, be that as it may, both 
Englishmen and Americans have been, as I wrote some years ago, 
perplexed by a burning malice and an intense dislike to Britain and its 
inhabitants displayed by that sect of Irishmen. It seems very much like 
that atrocious and viperous malignity imputed to the father of Hannibal 
against the Romans.’ 


Before parting on that occasion I referred to our (the North British 
Daily Mail) correspondent in Paris, Mr. Percy B. St. John, pronouncing 
the surname in a pretty broad, Northernly accent, as ‘Saint John ;’ where- 
upon De Quincey, putting on a grave look, and holding up his thin, pale 
right hand in deprecatory style, said, ‘Singen, my dear sir, Singen.’ 
Even reproof came kindly, almost lovingly, from that gentlest of 
men. 


Subsequently, we visited Professor Nichol at the Observatory in the 
outskirts of Glasgow. The Professor and De Quincey were old and 
intimate friends and associates. On the occasion of a previous visit to the 
Clyde City, De Quincey had made the Observatory his home for a 
lengthened period. Donati’s comet was then largely occupying the brain 
of the astronomical savant, and little else was talked of during the evening. 
As we walked back to town a slight drizzle which we had experienced a 
little of during our walk into the country seemed to have developed into a 
thorough, almost blinding ‘Scotch mist.’ This led to a disquisition on the 
British climate, that portion of it which prevailed in the west of Scotland 
coming in for De Quincey’s most effective adjectives. ‘The damp and fogs 
of late autumn and winter will never,’ he remarked, very gravely, ‘be 
cured ; but why the municipal authorities of all our large manufacturing 
towns do not erect or encourage the erection of Winter Gardens, covered 
over with glass—such as Chaucer foreshadowed—I never can conceive. 
Both instruction and amusement—the latter consisting principally of 
music—might be combined in such institutions, and that at lw—what is 
called popular—prices. Why don’t you newspaper people set an agitation 
going in this direction? There can be no doubt of a pecuniary success, 


provided the management was energetic. As it is, a poor, hard-worked 
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artisan must either share a stuffy, ill-lighted, and worse-ventilated apart- 
ment all the evening, along with his wife and children, or go—where ? to 
the nearest public-house, alone ‘or with them in his train. The whole 
system is rotten that does not provide something better for the spare hours 
of our toiling millions.’ 


Of this deliverance I did make an extended note as soon as I 
reached home, and shortly afterwards, and frequently, wrote on the 
subject ! 


Since that date we have had Crystal Palaces and Exhibitions in suc- 
cession on both sides of the Channel and the Atlantic, but, so far as 1 
know, nothing in the shape of permanent covered-in Winter Gardens for 
our ill-cared-for masses. I am not overlooking the recently developed 
People’s Palace, and hope the example there given, such as it is, may be 
followed out on still more improved principles. 


What we require is Popular Music, innocuous Variety Entertainments, 
and Plain Refreshments, at little more than cost price, with an almost 
nominal admission fee. 


De Quincey was not destined to remain long under the watchful, 
almost motherly care of Mrs. Tosh. Her little grandson was suddenly 
struck down by scarlet fever, and we had to make immediate arrangements 
for transferring our valued contributor and his few belongings to another 
domicile. I recommended a locality and house, both of which promised to 
yield him all he desired. ‘Ah,’ he answered, putting his hand to his 
forehead, ‘that reminds me that I have been paying the rent of apartments 
in Renfield Street for a number of years. Many valuable books and 
papers are or should be there still.’ As he thus spoke I stared, 
almost agape, in downright amazement. That he should have forgotten 
all about these former lodgings when he and I were conversing about 
Glasgow and its drawbacks a few weeks previously was more than I could 
conceive possible. And yet I never once allowed myself to think that he 
had intentionally kept back all mention of them. As it turned out, he 
had actually kept on these apartments from 1843, though by far the greater 
part of his time had been passed since that year in and near Edinburgh ; 
at the period I write of we had entered on 1847. But the more I came 
to know of De Quincey the less I wondered at the strange peculiarities 
which characterised his every-day existence. In short, he was regular in 
his irregularity, and oblivious of the consequences. The following little 
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episode is an instance of the scant attention he paid to the exigences of 
common life—especially to matters of £ s. d.:— 


We were leaving the printing-office on a Monday afternoon, some three 
or four weeks after his arrival from Edinburgh, when he said, ‘I think 
I shall draw a few pounds in advance of the money which will be due to 
me at the end of the month.’ 


‘You have some £20, or thereby, lying at your credit already,’ was 
my reply. ‘You can have it all if you wish. But you told me on 
Saturday, when you drew £5, that you thought the money would be better 
to accumulate in our hands.’ 


He stared as I spoke, as if utterly bewildered, and at length broke out 
into a speech of pathetic appeal: ‘Well, well, what can I be thinking of ? 
—You really must excuse me—but where can the money be?’ So saying, 
he nervously thrust his right hand into his trousers pocket and fished out 
a sadly crumpled envelope—the same into which I had placed five one- 
pound notes only two days previous. ‘I beg a thousand, ten thousand 
pardons. 1 believe 1 am becoming the most stupid of men.’ Such was 
the deliverance which the discovery elicited, and it was accompanied by 
the most gracious and deferential of parting salutes. As he left me I saw 
him thrust the envelope and its contents well down into their former 
receptacle. It was wonderful at times to observe what he did bring forth 
from that seemingly capacious pocket—bits of red tape, two or three 
stumps of black-lead pencil, pieces of twine, etc. 


As is well known to ail who have made the story of his life a study, 
’ De Quincey was no Sybarite. Food, solid or liquid, was to him quite a 
secondary consideration, in common with all other purely sensual require- 
ments. On the other hand, he was no Anchorite—far from it. Nothing 
rejoiced him more than to see all around him, more especially children, 
enjoying themselves to their hearts’ content. No more loveable man, no 
man with such powers of attraction, ever walked God’s earth. To see and 
know was to love and venerate him. Humble to a fault and simple as a 
child, there was, nevertheless, a true nobility of nature and a more than 
merely polished refinement interwoven with his every act and expression. 


Such were inherent to and irremoveable from his nature. 


He continued to reside in Glasgow and to contribute to the Daily Mail 
and Tait’s Magazine up till the close of 1847. Returning then to 
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Edinburgh, he passed the remainder of his life between that city and the 
adjacent village of Lanwade, where his family generally resided. But he 
did not cease his contributions to the above-named publications till a 
considerable time after this final departure from Glasgow. 


At a much later period (1855) he occasionally contributed to the first 
legally issued Penny Daily Newspaper which was published after the repeal 
of the stamp duty on newspapers. The owners of that journal—the 
Glasgow Daily Bulletin (of which the writer was managing proprietor)— 
commenced its publication some three months before the Act of Repeal 
came into operation, selling the paper at a ‘penny,’ while, during the 
period named, they paid the Government a like amount for stamping each 
copy. This they did in order to be first in the field and to secure an 
early connection. Several attempts were made to issue wnstamped 
‘penny’ newspapers before the Act came into force, but the Inland 


Revenue speedily suppressed the offending journals. 


The Bulletin, conducted on thoroughly independent lines, very soon 
obtained a very large circulation, and continued its existence till 1861 (two 
years after De Quincey’s death), when its high-priced competitors in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh were obliged to come down to the now all but 
‘universal penny.’ It was then amalgamated with one of its con- 
temporaries. 


As a curiosity of (newspaper) literature, the comments of a leading 
Scotch paper on the first announcement of the Bu//etin are worthy to be 
recorded. They run as follows: ‘‘A penny newspaper!” this is one of 
the latest things out. Now, can anything be more preposterous than an 
attempt to issue a fully fledged journal at this price? The coin is a 
contemptible one! It will neither purchase a glass of beer, a sandwich, 
nor a cigar! And yet, forsooth, we are promised a “first-class daily 
paper” at this wretched figure !’ 


Cotin Rae-Brown. 











PENTELIKON 4oI 


A 
DAY AND 
A 


NIGHT 





A MONG the mountains of Greece, nay, among 


the mountains of the world, there are few 
more renowned than that graceful ridge sloping 
gently to its gabled peak and forming the eastern 
barrier of the Attic plain, from whose marble heart 


S 


were struck the columns of the Parthenon and the master- 
pieces of Phidias. The Brilessus or Brilettus of the ancients, it derived 
from the fame of the quarries in the desne of Pentele the adjectival name 
of the Pentelic mountain, by which only it is now known. The 
slopes and spurs which stretch towards Hymettus on the one hand 
and Parnes on the other are covered with stunted fir and arbutus, 
through which the quarries show to a great distance, white scars 
in the sobered green. The eastern face looks to Marathon and the 
Aegean, the western towards the plain of Attica, Athens, the sea and 
the isles beyond. Veins of delicious water pierce its marble masses, 
and issue from springs which keep the ravines fresh and green in 
summer heats, and have in one favoured place developed a magnificent 
vegetation, which contrasts with the arid plain and the bare mountains of 
the rest of Attica. There, up a wooded valley, towards the southern flank, 
at about a third of the elevation of the whole range, is situated the 
orthodox monastery of Mendhéli, in a spot which, to those who come from 
the torrid plain and long for the sight of green things and running waters, 
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appears as grateful as Calypso’s garden after the long journey over the salt 
sea, the garden where, even as here, was ‘the blossoming wood of alder 
and poplar and sweet smelling cypress,’ the four streams running with 
limpid water, and all round about ‘the soft meadow of violet and parsley, 
which even an immortal might wonder at and be glad.’ 


The monastery is distant only some twelve or thirteen miles from 
Athens, and the little railway line, which joins the city with Rephissia, 
under the mountain’s northern flank, passes within five. The good monks 
of Mendhéli are, like all their orthodox brethren, extremely hospitable, and 
they have recently added a new wing and terrace, where they are ready to 
welcome a few favoured guests who will provide themselves with their own 
household goods, their food, and a cook to cook it. So that when the 
great heats come, when the sky is bleached with sunlight, and the 
pavements of the city are burning to the touch, when the dust has choked 
the last green things which the sun had not shrivelled in the plain, there is 
a pleasant refuge here, where at least the nights are cool, and the prevailing 
wind has not yet grown scorching in its passage over the stony 
fallows. 


Let us suppose that your occupations have kept you in town 
throughout some August day and through the choking night, when 
the sand-fly and mosquito are abroad, you will be up’ with the dawn 
that you may reach the mountain refuge before the sun has found his 
power. An early train will bring you to the village of Amaroussia, 
among the olive groves where the lowland begins to rise towards the 
spurs of Pentelikon. If you have not previously ordered your donkey 
to await you, you will make your way into the central street of the 
village, where under trellises of vine and mat shelters, the white-kilted 
country folk are already sitting at the Raphenéon, or bargaining 
over the bright stalls with their burden of melons, tomatoes, and 
cucumbers. You will find Vasilaki, the vegetable seller, who brings 
melons and tomatoes to Mendhéli, and bid him saddle you the ass. 
He will give you a big slice of pink, black-seeded water-melon to eat, 
while his boy puts on the wooden saddle, and a glass of ‘ mastic’ 
and water at the Raphenéon will complete your morning meal. Then 
off you go at an amble, sitting sideways without a stirrup, while on 
the other side of the saddle are slung the chattels you have brought 
with you from town, and any purchases to which the fruitstalls of 
’Maroussi may have tempted you. The path ascends a bare hillside, 
passing between two threshing floors, where the villagers are busy 
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threshing the corn in the old primitive way. Eight horses abreast 
—each drawing a sort of splinter bar, with a little platform of wood 


attached, on which the driver balances himself—are driven round and 





round the level circle, while the dust and chaff is blown away in 
clouds by the morning wind, which still breathes fresh from between the 
mountains. Behind, the range of Parnes rises like a transparent amethyst 
in the pellucid air; Hymettus lies before you a little to the right, 
grey where the sun strikes, with blue iris-coloured shadows in the 
rock hollows. To the left, between you and the nearer slopes of the 
marble mountain, the air already seems all a-quiver with heat, though 
it is barely eight o’clock, and from the wood of stunted pine which 
you are nearing the cicalas are screaming with all their might. A 
short distance through the wood, which indicates some moisture near, 
the path drops suddenly into a deep ravine, hollowed by a runnel 
from Pentelikon, with sides of rich golden ochre, and the pale pink 
and rosy red of the oleander blossom, brightening its own sad-coloured 
foliage among the luxuriant vegetation which springs in this land, 
wherever a little water comes to quench its thirst. The trees are 
tapped for the resin, and an aromatic scent on the air mingles with 
the delicate odour of the myrtle bloom and the flowering thyme you 
trample, as you issue from the wood. A few purple blossoms still 
cling to the cystus, which was already flowering in March, but the 
season of flowers is long over. There are four such deep rock 
ravines to cross, and nearly an hour's ride over the rough slopes, with 
their low growth of heather, lentisk, and arbutus; here and there some 
huge drum of a column, as big as those of the Akropolis, lies aban- 
doned, scarred or chipped perhaps by an accident in transport, and 
left to lie there since who shall tell us when. At last the rough 
bridle path emerges on to the rising road from Athens, and in a few 
moments you enter the wooded valley, passing two small houses, upon 
one of which a marble slab over the door bears in gilded letters the 
word ‘ Plaisana.’ They are cottages used by the eccentric Duchesse 
de Plaisana while she was building the great unfinished villa beyond 
the monastery, where you will spend some part of the afternoon in 
the shade of the hollow windows or on the ruining terrace. A clear 
stream of water races down its channel by the roadside, a fresh young 
fir wood clothes the slopes to your left, while the hillside to your 
right shows the ravages of one of those forest conflagrations which 
have been so frequent and so fatal in Greece, with charred and 


blackened tree-stems rising ghostlike above the young shoots and the 


new undergrowth. Then in front of you rises a magnificent cluster 
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of trees, a sight you have long missed in Greece; poplar and walnut 
and sycamore, aspen and~‘typress; little threads of running water 
course among them, and behind are the walls of the monastery, built 
strong and square like a fortress, with no windows in the lower story. 
In the court all is white and bleached with sunlight, only a cluster of 
sunflowers in one corner gives a little colour, or a group of shepherds 
resting in the chapel porch, and the dark-robed monks sitting under 
the terrace cloister. The dogs run down to welcome you, and hot as 
it is, you have still energy to accompany them to the rock-cut reser- 
voir, a few hundred yards away, and take a plunge into the ice-cold 
spring water which falls from a little cascade into one corner, and 
passing through this basin under the shady plane trees, runs off again 
to irrigate a wide area of fields below. Then the morning is still 
before you to read or dream in, for it is much too hot to go out in 
search of the covey of partridges which the ranger marked down some 
hours earlier on the mountain side. 


The monastery itself offers little that is curious. It is built in the usual 
form of the Greek monastery; a large quadrangle, with the chapel in the 
centre containing adequate ikons and relics, and a covered terrace running 


all round, on to which the cells of the monks open. Of these there are 
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only some fifteen in residence, though the buildings are capable of 
containing a hundred. These monasteries were intended to serve as 
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fortresses in troubled times, and as refuges from the brigands of the old 
régime ; though it is whispered that the monks of Mendhéli were generally 
well with the men of the mountain, and perhaps they bought their 
immunity with offerings of a more material kind than their mere benedic- 
tion. If you are disinclined to read, the Archimandrite is always glad of a 
chat, and fathers Daniel and Simeon have plenty to tell that is interesting 
of the country folk in the neighbouring villages. Then Kyridko the cook 
announces that breakfast is ready on the shady terrace, and you are aware 
that the heat has not diminished your appetite. The black bread of the 
monastery is unrivalled, the tomatoes you brought up from ’Maroussi have 
been duly stuffed with rice and currants, and the partridges which the 
ranger shot yesterday, with a pile of purple figs and a huge green melon, 
complete your simple fare. 
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Breakfast over, you will take a book, Theokritus for choice, and wander 
out by the shadiest path you may, until you find a spot that suits among 
the oleanders of the rock ravines, where the water trickles gently over the 
stones, or by a certain little tarn, with rocky banks and abundant maiden-hair, 
whose existence in its solitary angle of mountain you have kept a jealous 
secret, and dream the noon hours away. Gradually your ears become 
accustomed to the shrill note of the cicalas, till at last you almost cease to 
hear them; from your shady nook you see the slopes beyond and the 
intense green of the firs all tremu- 








lous in the fierce heat; nothing 
stirs in the summer world; and 
then, as you turn the pages over, 
you know what the poet means 
when he tells you that the shep- 


Pan sleeps weary from the chase. 
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! Whi} ed herd dare not pipe at noon when 


Perhaps by the still lake side you 
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nih 
ak 
i] will read again that exquisite Idyl 
which tells of the wandering 
heroes on their quest of the 
Golden Fleece, and how the boy 
Hylas with the sunny hair went 
down to such a spring in the dark 
mountain’s hollow arm, to draw 
water for Herakles and his com- 
rade Telamon, with a brazen ewer 
in his hand, and how those nymphs 
with all the spring-tide in their 
eyes for love’s sake drew him 
down into their cool recesses, 
while the strong man sought the 
boy through briar and thicket, 








crying Hylas, Hylas, ali in vain. 








And when you grow weary of 
reading you will muse perhaps how Phidias may have chosen just such a 
spot for his rest at noon when he came up into the mountain to choose 
the marble blocks for his gods, and you may like to image to yourself the 
dream he might have dreamed, looking up to the mountain side, mellowing 
in light and distance to a gabled shape like the pediment of some vast 
temple, of how the might of his hands grew Titanic as his thought, 
and he fell to carving the whole marble mountain’s face into a glorious rank 
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of immortals, standing serenely on the broad line of its base, and looking 
down in majesty and might on his city of the violet crown. And last, as 
your eyes are closing you will feel conscious of a creature with half 
human shape above the brown silken haunches, with goat-like features and 
high pricked ears, staring with scared eyes at you through the thicket, 
and then stealthily disappearing in the shadow of the trees. 


A little later, when the power of the sun has abated, you will stroll 
down through the myrtle bushes, all in flower, to the great half-ruined villa, 
which the Duchesse de Plaisana built for herself in the days when her 
further residence in France became impossible, and she chose the Attic 
highlands for her exile, where she was free to indulge her eccentric tastes 
and to cultivate the acquaintance of the rough bands of the mountains. It 
lies up another ascending valley, parallel with, or rather converging 
towards that of the monastery. Built chiefly of marble quarried near the 
spot, in a square massive block, with pointed Gothic windows, but devoid 
of any particular taste, it looks as though its shell had in no way suffered 
by a violent earthquake which shook it many years ago. The roof is 
giving way in places; the floors and ceilings were never put in, but their 
rafters appear to have rotted but little in this dry air. All the essentials 
remain sound, and it seems strange that no one has ever undertaken to 
finish a house which stands half completed in sucha lovely spot. The wild 
fig-tree, laden with its tasteless sticky fruit, has grown up in the court, 
and a spring which issues from the rockside close by has made a quagmire 
in the entrance. From the terrace a hollow slopes gently to the plain 
between two rough spurs of hill, with careless clusters of pine and willow 
and holly-oak, and undergrowth of myrtle and lentisk. The fig luxuriates 
among the fallen slabs of marble, and in the walled space which should 
have been the garden, thyme and heather have their way. To the left 
Hymettus rises abruptly, not the long straight ridge seen from Athens, 
the southern rampart of the plain, but a steep and rugged flank of that line 
which undulates in purple to the west, revealing here a blue and silver 
side, blue where the stunted herbage clings, and silver where the rock 
shows through. Beneath, in front, the brown plain stretches to the shore, 
crossed here and there by bands of olive and patches of redder fallow; a 
wall of dark broken hillocks fences it from the misty sea, where midway 
floats Aegina, pale in purple vapour, and beyond, like fading outlines of a 
spirit land, Morea’s ranges fret a sky which melts from delicate blue to 
dove-grey, and from grey to amber as the sun droops over Cithzron. In the 
middle of the hollow is a single pine, alone and taller than its fellows; the 
green of its foliage intensified in the horizontal sun, its stem glowing like 
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red gold, it rises delicate and ethereal against the distant cobalt of the 
mountain, and seems to touch the keynote of this scene, an embodiment 
of the spirit of solitude. 


But the rough hill crest to the right shuts off the setting sun, 
and while the monastery bell is ringing for vespers, you saunter back 
to the other valley, pausing on your way to watch a great tortoise 
cross the path and lose himself in the thicket. Then as you issue 
from the wood a glorious sight is before you; the lower spurs or 
Pentelikon roll down intensely green with fir and arbutus towards the 
plain, to the horned peak of Lycabettus and the immemorial rock of 
Athena, whence a delicate vapour rising softens all hard outlines and fills 
up the mountain hollows; purple to the left lies Hymettus, glowing for a 
transient moment like one vast ruby as the sun’s last rays rest there ; 
faint purple to the right, under the radiance of the sunset sky, stretch 
Parnes and Argaleos; Cithzeron is all on fire behind, and far away in 
the distance Salamis and Poros and Aegina are lost in a throbbing sea of 


light. 


Within the cloister walls the twilight falls peacefully; every one 
has come out to breathe the freshness of evening; on the parapet 
of the terrace a working brother has spread a wooden platter, and is 
discussing his simple supper of black bread and onions, for it is a 
fast day; the dogs are rejoicing in the cool, and the bull-terrier is 
busy pulling the burrs out of the coliie’s coat. But you call to them 
and make your way to the rock-cut bathing place, and in that cold 
and crystal water wash off the heat and weariness of the day. Then 
dinner is spread on the terrace, and brother Daniel comes across to 
share the meal, bringing a little offering of funeral earthenware he 
had just seen dug up in a grave at Marathon. A light breeze goes 
through the rustling poplars, the water splashes into the trough below, 
the stars are at play among the tree-tops, and you are right grateful 
to be far from the dusty town, where night is never fresh enough to 
cool the sunbaked walls and pavements. Then brother Daniel rolls 
his cigarette and marvels at the stranger’s short and blackened pipe. 
He is introduced to the taste of a certain precious liquid, whose 
secret the followers of St. Benedict discovered, and finds it wondrous 
good, although a heretic has made it. He does not remain long, 
however, for the inexorable matins bell will ring at half-past four, 
and he must not be absent from his place. Then the full moon comes 


sailing uver the roof-tree opposite, and you no longer need to wonder 
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how you will spend the time till midnight, when you will start for 
the summit of Pentelikon to see the sun rise over the Aegean. 


It is a perfect night. The moon is now high in the centre of 
the heavens, the dark mountain outlines are clearly defined against 
the pale sky, and the valleys seem filled with a white film of vapour. 
The way lies first to the ancient quarries up a steep, straight path 
between arbutus bushes. The loose marble fragments yielding beneath 
the foot make the ascent difficult, the more so that the moon is 
behind, and you follow your own shadow on the white stones. It is 
down this very incline that the blocks of the Parthenon were passed 
along their slides. In about an hour the chief quarry is reached. The 
vertical walls still show the marking of the ancient chisels. At the 
farther end is a spacious cave, with a few stalactites,.and a spring in its 
inmost recess; a wild fig-tree that has caught root in a fissure hangs 
down from the dome-like roof; in the entrance is a ruined Byzantine 
chapel, which doubtless occupies the site of some more ancient altar, as 
well as other remains of walls and masonry. Was it a hermitage of holy 
men, this gloomy, moon-lit cavern, and in the oid, wild days did the moun- 
tain bands come here to shrive their souls of many a deed of blood ? Who 
shall say? A few mouldering scraps of fresco still remain upon the chapel 
wall; man has been here and has forsaken the spot again, but of what 


manner of man nothing is recorded or known. 


Beyond this point the path becomes obscure, and you must fight your 
way as best you can over the rock-shoulders, the prickly vegetation, and the 
jagged blocks which encumber the quarries through which you pass at suc- 
cessive levels. If you have no guide you will perhaps be obliged to retrace 
your footsteps once or twice when the cheating moonlight has led you 
astray and brought you to a point where further passage is_ barred. 
For nearly an hour you struggle over the toilsome ascent among the 
ghostly stems of the charred fir-trees, the relics of a vast conflagration two 
years ago, and then, as you approach the summit, the stars seem quite 
near and strangely large and luminous over the dark crest. A number of 
meteors flash across the sky and are lost behind the topmost ridge. You 
cross the last dip and mount to the highest peak over slippery stones and 
impeding shrub growth, and there, by a little cairn which marks perhaps 
the very spot where the shield was raised to flash the signal that the city 
was defenceless to the traitor Hippias and the Persians in the memorable 
plain below, you pause to contemplate the scene. Behind you the moun- 


tain summits rise blue and clear out of the mysterious misty world; above 
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is only the cloudless sky, with its stars almost within the grasp of your 
hand; beneath you, dimly seen, lies the crescent plain of Marathon, the 
sea, and almost invisible in night, the long range of Eubcea. The wind 
blows fresh and cool from the south; from the wooded valleys far below 
comes up the cry of a wolf or jackal, the shepherd’s dog some way down 
the mountain side bays warning, his fellow answers, and then all is 
silent again. It wants an hour and a half to sunrise, and you fling 
yourself down on the scrub, which yields to your body and makes a 
pleasant bed. 


An hour more and a broad deep-purple band lies over the eastward sea 
under the blue of the sky. Consciously as one watches, the upper rim of 
the purple band grows rosier and rosier, till it glows brilliant as the red edge 
of the rainbow. The long line of Eubcea lies map-like with its bays, its 
fretted coast, and mountain lines, a mass of rich dark brown, revealing a 
space of sea beyond. The stars are fading and the sky grows pale, 
brightening to a citron colour above the rosy belt. The grey plain and 
the wooded lands below grow more and more defined. Then, fiery red, a 
glowing orb rises slowly through the purple band, lighting the islands 
away beyond Eubeea, and striking a crimson sunpath across that further 
space of sea. The nearer waters and the historic bay shine opalescent, 
shot with varying lights of lemon and ruby, till they flash into dazzling 
gold, as the sun, brightening in his upward course, looks over the island 
ridge ; the grey woods are transformed to green and the world is all awake 
on this side of the mountain; behind in the Attic plain it is still night, 
and moonlight waning. The Albanian goatherd, camped a hundred feet or 
so below, wakes up and shakes out his fleecy capote, the goat-bells begin 
to tinkle and the goats to browze and quarrel, clambering up to rock 
summit to stare with curious eyes at the intruders, while the ‘keen 
Molossian’ greets them with an ill-suppressed growl of mistrust. The 
light mist unveils the stunted pines of the slopes and valleys, Parnes 
shows almost transparent against the tender sky, to north the island peaks 
of Delph and the Eubcean Olympus grow visible, Andros and Zea and a 
number of smaller isles float in token upon the morning sea, and all the 
hills of Attica away to distant Sunium catch the sunrise glory. Behind, the 
light strikes Lycabettus the Akropolis and the distant fringes of the Attic 
plain, across which the long conical shadow of Pentelikon still lies 
ten miles long, where the little villages show like ivory toys among the 
olives far beneath. 


The world is wide awake, and it is time to descend before the sun finds 
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his power. xa‘pete! you greet the Albanian, who descends the seaward 
side with his unruly flock, and turn you back on all that loveliness of isles 
and waters, springing down from rock to rock in the buoyant mornihg air. 
The scent of resin from the pine trees hangs fragrant in the ravines, the 
sound of other goat bells rings up from below, high up a poising falcon 
makes a shadow in the sky, and you are conscious of that sense of exhilara- 
tion and exultation in the fairness and thefreshness of the world, which is 
perhaps the purest joy it is given to man to feel; the sense which at 
the touch of nature breaks into passionate music across the melancholy of 
Faust :— 


But man is made so—impulse driven, 
A spirit lifts his soul along, 
When overhead, lost in the great blue heaven, 
The skylark sings his throbbing song, 
When o’er sheer crags with ne’er a motion 
The eagle hangs in heaven’s dome, 
When over lowland, over ocean 
The crane’s wide wings are set for home! 


RENNELL Ropp. 


























The Rose Tree. 
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Gn Ofd-Worlds Citp—Hildesheim 


O one passing through Hildesheim by train would imagine that the 
| city was one of the most picturesque of North Germany. Like 
those of far less important towns, the station is of magnificent proportions, 
and out of all keeping with the usual traffic, for the German railways are 

















The Rathhaus. 


not constructed for the comfort and edification of the civic population, but 
with the view of transporting large bodies of troops in the shortest possible 
time. Near the station the houses are all modern, though built in the 
style of the sixteenth century; but once the visitor has emerged from the 
new boulevard and entered the tortuous, narrow streets, the old-world 
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city is revealed to him; and it is possible that were the founder, Louis 
le Débonnaire, to find himself walking up to the old Rathhaus in the 
market-place, he would not feel himself so vastly out of date, and 
he might even think it natural to enter Wedekind’s shop opposite -in 


order to purchase some photographs. 

















The Tempelherrn-haus, The Wedekind’sche-aus. 


Luckily for Germany, the restoration mania did not begin too soon, 
and consequently her old buildings have been preserved to a time when 
architects have some slight reverence for good work. The Rathhaus is 
being restored in a proper spirit, and with due regard to what remains of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. On the other side of the market 
is the Tempelherrn-haus, which dates from 1457, and at the corner of 
the Juden-strasse the Wedekind’sche-haus, built in 1540. This latter, 
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and its neighbour the Knockenhauer-Amthaus, built in 1529 and restored 


in 1854, are magnificent specimens of 





carved timber houses, embellished by 


colour and gilding. 


Some of the legends upon these old 
buildings are quaint in the extreme. An 


inn invites its guests to walk in, as 


Here on earth we have only a resting-place ; 
In heaven we shall dwell for ever. 


But judging from the numberless company 
of men and women which are seen pass- 
ing along upon the frieze (a company 
reminding one forcibly of Chaucer's ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales’), one feels that the guests 
are expected to be pretty happy in their 


temporary resting-place. 














Another house has a motto which 


The Knockenhauer-Amthaus. 


appeals to the feelings of the modern 
dweller in noisy cities—a motto which might be written up with truth upon 


all our mansions: 
He who builds upon the open street 
Must not be disturbed by useless chatter ; 
and we might add—clatter. 


Weigh just and equal, says a grocer, 
So will you be happy and rich. 


We turn a corner and read— 


I rejoice at Thy Resurrection, 
Which surely vexes Satan. 


An elaborately carved front has this motto :— 


My beginning and my end, 

All rests in God’s hand. 

Ill will of others cannot do much harm, 
For what God wills, that must be; 


and 
He who trusts God 
Has built well. 
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But pessimists dwelt in those days :— 
Truth has fled to heaven; 
Faith has fled over the wild sea; 
Justice is everywhere driven away ; 
and 
Ah, God! why its it 
That those hate me to whom I do no evil? 
Those who spare me nought, those who give me nought, 
Must yet endure that I should live. 
Lf they think that I am lost 
Let them also look to themselves. 
But I trust in God, 
For beliewe me, good luck comes every day. 
Over an apothecary’s :— 
Will you have medicine or sweet wine? 
So come in here, where both are to be found ; 
which is curious as an example of the conservatism of Germany, for, to 


this day, the best old wine is kept at the druggist’s, purposely for the sick. 


Hildesheim began its career of prosperity in 818, and from that 
time until the beginning of the present century it played an important 
part in the history and struggles of Germany. It was formerly an 
episcopal principality, and although it is now half Protestant, it is still 


the centre of North German Roman Catholicism. 


It was in the year a.p. 797 that Charlemagne, having thrown down the 
idols of the Saxons, founded the Bishopric of Elze, as a means towards 
their conversion to Christianity; but a few years later, in 818, Louis, 
his son, transferred the see to Hildesheim by reason of certain signs 
and wonders which ‘Le Débonnaire’ had received. It appears that 
the pious Louis was fond of the chase; and one day, wearied and worn 
out with much hunting, he halted under the shadow of a wild rose 
tree, and hanging a sacred vessel he carried with him upon one of 
its branches, and commending his soul to God in prayer, he lay him 
down and slept. When he awoke he found ‘celestial’ snow all 
about him, although the shrubs and flowers were still green; and so 
intertwined were all the branches about the reliquary that he could 
not disengage it. Praising God for these wonders, the Emperor 
resolved to build a church upon the spot in thankfulness, and dedicated 
it to the patronage of the Blessed Virgin. Such is the legend; whether 
the tree be a thousand or only some hundreds of years old, who can say ? 
But certain it is that the present tree, although only said to be a 
graft from the original, is, like its cousin at Glastonbury, the Holy 


Thorn, of great age. The roots are below the altar.in the crypt, 
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and in the neighbourhood of a spring; hence, according to the opinion 


of the inhabitants of Hildesheim, its excessive vitality and length of 
days. . In the treasury of the cathedral is the legendary reliquary, a 


peculiar, semi-oval shaped vessel; but whether it be as old as Louis 


the Pious is extremely doubtful. 


‘The first impression of Hildesheim is perhaps disappointing; for a 
town with hundreds of timber houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and with at least a dozen churches, three or four of which are 
exceptionally fine, and date back to the tenth century, ought to strike 
a visitor with a sense of antiquity. But when once the new tree- 


planted avenues which 





surround the station 
have been left behind, | 
and we come upon 
streets barely wide 
enough to allow two 
carts to pass, We are 
then at last able to | 
realise that we are in 
the venerable old city. 
It is somewhat incon- 
gruous to find the 
shops of the sixteenth 


century houses decked 





out with all the new- 
est fashions from Ber- : 


lin and Vienna-- ‘ 








; ; The Dom. 
nothing being labelled, ii aie 


as of yore, Articles de Paris. France and French goods are now non- 
existent in Germany, and at all the hotels:they have even forgotten the 


language, answering a question in French with ‘I do not understand !’ 


The present Dom was built in 1061, by Bishop Hezilo, the earlier 
churches upon the same site having been destroyed by fire. It is a fine 
Romanesque building, spoilt by Italian ornamentation in Rococo style. In 
1730 chapels were built on to the side aisles, the Romanesque capitals 


were improved into Corinthian ones, and the arches and walls were 


‘covered with stucco ornamentation. This is now being still further 


beautified (or spoilt) by colour and gilding; even the altars and tombs are 


all being re-painted. Happily, the splendid bronze doors and font, the 
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The Bronze Doers. 





silver-gilt shrines the cloisters, and the crypt 
have been left as they were. Not so the huge 
corona (a copy of which is at South Kensing- 
ton); much, if not all the silver work, having 
been replaced by lead and tin. The rood loft 
is an elaborate piece of carving of the Re- 
naissance period (1546), raised above the 
nave by a flight of steps on each side. With 
the exception of the crucifix and the figures 
on either side, which are of wood, the whole 
erection is in sandstone. In the centre is an 
ambo, and on each side two wrought-iron 
doors. In front of the ambo stands the 
famous J/rminsaiile, an idol of the Saxons over- 
thrown by Charlemagne and brought hither 
from Corvey, a famous abbey founded by Louis 
le Débonnaire as a missionary centre. The 
choir is only remarkable for its two silver-gilt 
shrines; one made in the eleventh century for 
the relics of St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia 
(497), which were brought to Hildesheim by 
Bishop Othwin (954-984); and the other 


containing the relics of St. Godehard, who died at Hildesheim in 1038. 


The latter is of silver-gilt repoussé work, ornamented with silver figures 


(in niches) of the twelve Apostles, and studded with cameii, pearls, and 


other precious stones. 


It is four 





feet long, of magnificent workman- 
ship, and dates from about 1140. 


The bronze doors at the west 
end, enclosing a kind of Galilee 
porch, bear an inscription to the 
effect that they were made for 
Bishop Bernward in 1015, and are 
interesting as examples of early 
metal work. Each door contains 
eight compartments, with subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, 
treated with a certain quaint humour. 
Thus, in the birth of Eve, our first 


mother modestly stands aside while 








South Door of St. Godehard, 
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Adam’s side is being rearranged after the 


taking away of his rib, she appearing to show more astonish- 







ment thereat than her consort. Again, in the Fall, Adam 
meanly points to Eve as the delinquent, although 
ashamed to look at her; while Eve boldly indicates 
that the real culprit is the monster at her feet. 
The figures are all attenuated, the heads large, 
and the noses clumsy in form. Trees are con- 
ventionalised, and the buildings are Romanesque 
in style. The subjects, commencing at the 
top on the left-hand side, are as follows: 

N 1. The Birth of Eve; 2. God presenting Eve 
to Adam; 3. The Temptation; 4. The Fall; 

5. Adam and Eve driven from the Garden ; 


6. The Birth of Cain; 7. The Offerings of Cain 


St. Godehard. 


and Abel; 8. The Murder of Cain; 9. The 
Annunciation; 10. The Nativity; 11. The three Kings; 12. The Pre- 
sentation; 13. Christ before Herod; 14. The Crucifixion; 15. The 
Visit of the three Women to the Sepulchre ; 16. The Ascension. 


The fine bronze font is of later date, having been the gift of one 
Wilbernus in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. It consists 
of a basin and cover ornamented 
with bas-reliefs, and resting upon 
four grotesque kneeling figures, 
holding bottles from which water 
flows, typifying the four rivers of 
Paradise. The central subject is 
the Blessed Virgin and child, with 
SS. Epiphanius and Godehard on 
either side; at the Holy Mother's 
feet kneels the donor, and above 
is a scroll inscribed 
Wilbernus vente spe dat laudique 

Marie 
Hoc decus ecclesie suscipe Christe pie. 





The other subjects are the Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea; the Passage 
of the Jordan; and the Baptism 
of Christ. 





Interior of St. Godehard, 
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Not the least interesting part of the old cathedral is the three-sided 
cloister studded with monumental slabs, and enclosing the last resting- 


place of many bishops, canons, and clerks. In the Romanesque chapel of 
St. Laurence, built in 1226, is the grave of Bishop Udo; and upon the 
wall of the church is a stone slab to the memory of a priest named Bruno, 


who died in 1193 :— 


Lrunoni cujus speciem monstrat lapis iste, 
Qui sua paupertbus tribuit, da munera Christe. 


Below we see the poor and the sick bewailing the death of their friend, 








while above, two angels are bearing 
. his soul to heaven, where Christ meets 
it with the words (engraved on one 
side), Out uni ct minimis hoc fecit, mihi 
fecit. On the other side stand the 
words, Bruno Presbyter. 

; ‘iy ‘yy “er : 

<e a oy | In the centre of the burial-ground 
hy is the mortuary chapel of St. Anne, 
and clinging to the apse of the church, 


surrounded by shrubs and flowers, is 


Sout 


Spy, 


> 
—_ 


pf 





VCO ILI 
cd 


‘ 


the thousand-year-old and ever-young 


Ip: 


\4 


} 


rose-tree. 


i) 


Al 


The treasury of the cathedral is 
rich in reliquaries, chalices, crosses, 
and a few old vestments. The Jeru- 
salem cross which was given by Louis 


le Débonnaire is richly enamelled and 





chased, and bears likenesses of Con- 
ieee: stantine the Great, and his mother, 
St. Helena. One of the most curious reliquaries is that containing the 
skull of the Northumbrian King Oswald, who died in 642. This is a 
silver head upon an octagon pedestal; the eight sides being ornamented 
with niello portraits, upon alternate gold and silver grounds, of Oswald, 
Edward, Elfried, Ethelwold, Canute, Ethelbert, Edmund, and Siegmund. 
The crown which surmounts the head is of later date, and is a 
beautiful specimen of filagree work, enriched with precious stones, 
pearls, and antique cameii—a large one of the head of Minerva just over 
the forehead. 
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Amongst the chalices is one in gold, called the Bernwards-Kelch, but 
from the chased work it is probably of somewhat later date than the 
eleventh century. It is of pure gold, ornamented with a costly topaz and 
other precious stones and intaglii. A crozier also bears the name of 


Bishop Bernward, but the ornamentation of the ivory is of the date 1492 





exquisite gothic canopied niches, containing enamelled figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Bernward. 


Amongst the MSS. is the /iber mathematicalis of St. Bernward, com- 
menced by Boetius (d. 524); an Evangelium written in IOII by 

















fhe Dammthor Bridge. 


Guntbaldus ; a Missal by the deacon Guntpoldus, 1014; another Evan- 


gelium, of the same date, rich in initial letters and bound in ivory; and 


a Codex with a crucifix and the monogram of St. Bernward on the 


ivory cover. 


The church also contains some curious old German pictures of no 
artistic merit, but full of Medizval imagery; as, for instance, the seven 
sacraments, springing from the Lamb, each sacrament—Marriage, Baptism, 
Extreme Unction, etc.—being illustrated by a separate picture, enclosed 
with a sort of scroll. 


Bishop Bernward not only practised theology, philosophy, and medicine, 
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but he was skilled in the art of building. In toot he laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Michael’s Church which, with St. Godehard, built in 
1172 by Bishop Bernhard, resembles in form the basilica churches of 
Ravenna and Rome; but unlike the latter, they are merely of stone 
with certain decorations in painted stucco. Originally with an apse at each 
end, the eastern one of St. Michael has been removed. Both churches 
have three aisles, the naves being separated from the side aisles by huge 
single-shaft columns and square pilasters placed alternately. The roof of 
St. Michael's is flat timber (one of the oldest in Germany), decorated with 
figures representing the tree of Jesse and the genealogy of our Lord. The 


beautiful cloister is now 








detached from the church, 
and forms part of a luna- 
tic asylum. About the 
same period St. Bern- 
ward built the column 
bearing his name_ in 
the Dom-platz, and 
which was no doubt 
inspired by the Trajan 
column which he _ had 
seen during his stay in 
Rome ; the twisting frieze 
being a series of bas- 
reliefs representing the 
life of our Blessed Lord. 
The plinth is modern. 





Artists and antiqua- 











rians cannot but lament 
en that Hildesheim has suf- 
fered so much from wars, civil and religious. It is full of fragments of 
gates, walls, cloisters, and the like, but there is not a single perfect 
example of a conventual building. Protestants and Catholics are equally 
to blame; for whereas St. Michael’s is fitted up with seats which never 
belonged to it, and disarranged generally to suit the Lutheran reformed 
cult, the crypt under its choir, which belongs to the Catholics, and 
contains the tomb of St. Bernward and a miraculous spring, is so 
dirty and unkempt .that it is a disgrace to its owners. In another 
part of the town a church has been turned into a club and restaurant, 


and of those which are retained for Divine worship all but three 


—_ 
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or four are miserably o! 


uncared for. 


’ In the sacristy of 
St. Mary Magdalen is 
the wondrous cross of 


St. Bernward, a marvel ie ipiinits 


of gold filagree, pre- “a 


cious stones, and gems. 





It was made by the 
saint himself in 994, 
as a reliquary for a ASS 
portion of the true — 
cross. The two candle- Tar Twa. 
sticks are of the same ri 

period, and are sup- mS ta e443: Oe 
posed to be a mix- ' Bee wT { 
4 vali eee 


and iron. They were originally Nm wha Steere 





+ 
3 


ture of gold, silver, tA dn A tal 














Py found in St. Bernward’s coffin. 7 : ; ES 
Caneneanene — trust are evidently the Hy GE] Five : of 
prominent virtues of the present owners 1'f TRIP TREE 

t. ‘ 
rss f Be. we 


of these treasures; for they are kept in 


a common deal cupboard with a poor _ - 
lock, in a sort of crypt, protected by feebly 5 ; oe 


barred windows. We earnestly pointed out 





the unsafety of the place, but the guardian Roland's Hospital. 


seemed to think theft impossible. 


As one wanders about the town, over the Dammthor Bridge, in 
and out of the old streets, past the Kaiserhaus, Roland’s Hospital, 
and many other equally quaint fifteenth-century houses; as one passes 
a Capuchin in his old-world garb, or a Sister of charity in her 


extraordinary head-gear, one seems to be transported backwards some 


— 


hundreds of years. And yet, under those overhanging eaves, inside 
those exquisite timber houses, overwhelmed with richly carved designs of 
Roman emperors returning from the wars, of Perseus and Andromeda, 
of Cephalus and Procris, one sees the cheapest and commonest of 
English and German wares for sale, at the lowest possible prices. It is a 


curious jumble of the new and the old, and it is a comfort to stroll away 


past the fine old basilica church of St. Moritz to the Berghélzchen, 
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where one gets a_ bird’s-eye view of the town, with its red roofs 
and steeples, its spires and towers, stretching away into the 
distance, and where one can forget the last new fashion in dresses 
and millinery, and sip one’s coffee in peaceful dreaming of the picturesque 


old past. 
SopHiA BEALE. 














View of the City from the Berghélzchen. 























MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By kind permission of the London Stercoscepic Company.) 
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Corydon: an Elegy 


IN MEMORY OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


‘While the still morn went out with sandals grey.’—Lycipas 


I 
“THIS is the river-land of Acadie, 
Their refuge and their home these hundred years, 

To whom mere loyalty was more than gain; 
A border land of sunshine and the sea, 

Plaintive and slow and full of love and tears 
And beauty of days, with shadow or trace or stain 

Of never a dream undone. 
High June it is, and such a summer-time 

Of mountain-traversing clouds piled up with sun 

As only this far North can know at all, 
Where blue streams lure the clover to its prime, 


And all day long hear the brown thrushes call. 
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II 


And all the livelong night of summer rain, 

In dead-wood cedar swamps, trackless and hoar, 
Lorn rain-birds call, and grey mist-foldings loom, 
As if the dark-stoled ages’ moving train 

Would free their burden of a@vige once more— 
That aching threnody which doth consume 

The Cumner nightingales. 

Plead, plead for him, my tiny brothers, now, 
Since gift of song ye have whose prayer avails 
With the great Mother from our dingles lone! 

And where the white veils of the rain sweep low 


Let your wild keening cry forth, lift and blown! 


III 


For ye can sing, while I have nought but love ; 
And he, our brother, walks the earth no more. 
Through all the summer rain sing low, sing on, 
Sing clear the meadow lily bells above, 
The eternal sad half-unremembered lore, 
In blended requiem for Corydon, 
Dead in that far-off place. 
For love is not of country nor of kin; 
And we shall never know him face to face, 
Though time well on to slake the thirst of time, 
And the spent years back from oblivion win 


A little respite in your grief sublime. 





| 





cee all mmm Ae i 
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IV 


For England now, the rain-sweet flowery isle 
Which bore him, hath reclaimed him unto her 
Amidst the azure sea; yet wide and far 
His message and his memory must beguile 
The days with sundown quiet, and confer 
The tranquil beating of a twilight star 
Upon a twilit world. 
Surely not hence, where wood-flower and fern 
Hear the long breezes through the pines unfurled, 
And the shy whip-poor-will’s reed-flute notes hover 
All night, nor fail, shall that wayfarer turn 


Uncheered, uncherished, whom the June doth cover. 


V 


Yet those weird grievous cries 





hark! lonelily, 
The hurtling utterance of tern and loon, 
Shrill forth, and quaver, and search from dome to rim 
The white cloud-loft where morn takes wind of the sea. 
Blue, blue for ever in the shadeless noon, 
Down to the fogs of bellowing Fundy’s brim, 
Woodland Welaastook runs, 
By leagues of intervale and ripening grass, 
Drenched with the leisure of a thousand suns, 
River of dream, sheltered from haste and fame. 
There all day long my yester journey was, 


From Nerepis to Nashwaak; evening came 
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VI 


With her few stars round the last bluff, and there 
The drowsing city of the shadowy elms! 

The reed-birds now, this burning afternoon, 

Flood the old garden with a lotus air, 
Some brooding orient spell that half o’erwhelms 

The old-time longing with a sense of June. 
Stirring the maple shade, 

The yellowbird rebrims his sultry throat ; 
Day long the martins, blithe, still-winged, have laid 
Their dizzy circuits on the blue profound ; 

Past the tall elms, luring the eye to float 


Cloudward and dreamward with the outward-bound, 


VII 


Winds the untroubled river, broadening on 
To meadow islands grown waist-deep about 
Their grey chinked barns with dust-ripe timothy. 
Shimmering, hazy, burnished in the sun, 
The limpid reedy thoroughfares shoal out 
To glinting silt-beds where the minnows lie, 
And idle heron peer, 
And heavy odours set from the marsh at noon; 
Across the hot low murmur of mid-year 
A swarthy locust drives his creaking cart ; 


Now and again, breaking the torrid swoon, 


Savanna sparrows lift their dreamy heart ; 


— ~—_— 
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VIII 


A teeming slumber haunts the iris flowers ; 
And all God’s creatures have their will together. 
Once more, wild spirit, lead us in thy care 
To the shy well-heads of the dawn’s rath hours ! 
Here did we love him in the old spring weather, 
But now the burdened morrow shall us bear 
No word his lips have said. 
Ah, vain! thou hast no part in grief at all, 
Nor any runnel in thy bourns to thread 
The valley of night where lies the moaning sea; 
And Corydon is gone beyond recall, 


Whence many mourn him lightlier than we. 


IX 


Yet Oxford, child of dreams and mother of men, 
Too ill can spare him whose swift-fallen prime 

Broke, with the old lost battle half re-won. 

And while her cloister garths and halls again 
Cheer festal throngs at this memorial time, 

With murmuring croons for little Oriel’s son 
The Merton ringdoves mourn. 

She only smiles, beyond the depth of tears : 
How many a time she held the world in scorn! 
She saw what ages panoplied and fade! 

Go forth how many a retinue, the peers 


Of red-cross Templars on a last crusade! 
VOL. V. NO. 19. FF 
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Xx 
And he... Why muse of Oxford and the dead ? 
‘Look where the slow ripe moon breaks from the hill, 
Thrusting above the pine-blue barrier 
That crocus crest up, and the first white shred 
Of fairy noonlight falls across the sill 
Of our open door. What threshold wanderer 
Allures on what pale track ? 
Come, friend, the wilds are calling, let us go; 
There is no resting here.’. . . Down from the rack 
I took a paddle, saw the roses dun, 


Shouldered the long brown birch canoe, and so 


Came where the circling river voyages on 


X1 
Beneath the grey-leaved willows, in whose guard 
The drone-a-day, the frustrate, dead-alive, 
Deluded world amidst her moonlit spires 
Lay foiled by sleep. Before us was unbarred 
That long bright path the wind and moon contrive 
To bridge the gulf for stifled heart desires ; 
Let soul awhile slip sheath. 
Out this wide reach, escaping the world’s hand, 
A surge of the dark blood—some wild keen breath— 
Made the rock-maple spring and glitter and spring ; 


And the slim ruddy birch flew clear from land 


Right for the orient like a wonder-thing. 
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XII 

Until, at Nashwaak Bridge, on the tranced air 
From shore to shore a bugle sounds retreat, 

Nor stirs the moonlight upon Christ Church tower. 

After the feud and tourney-stress, we fare 
By quiet river paths beyond defeat, 

Far out of hurry, where silent hour by hour 
The brave tall rushes grow. 

From this time-service in the courts of men 
Unhand thy foemen, World, and let them go! 
Back to the brown sweet forest, her own seed, 

The pines and poplars welcome us again, 


And nature's xépe silences all need. 


XIII 


So we float in between the grey log piers, 
And the hush deepens, melts, and drowns all noise ; 
Fever and babble and haste no more prevail 
To fret the holy spirit with full tears ; 
And past all bounds of June the soul deploys 
To scour the naked starlands for a trail 
Of vanished things unbound— 
Mother, and father, and lost May twilights drenched 
With wake-robin and dream, scraps of brook sound, 
And broken words, and kisses, and brave friends— 


Cherished, then blown abroad like wind and quenched 


In shifting snow dunes at red evening ends. 
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X1LV 


And Corydon is made a name, a breath 
Of sundown ruddying the maple seeds, 
Less than a swallows wing against the sun, 
Less than a cricket braving frosty death, 
Or yonder bittern boomling in the reeds. 
His warfare unto peace and light is one 
Before the Sphinx’s gaze 
With Israel’s bondage and Napoleon's fame, 
A sigh whereon the dead Nile sands and days 
Lift and are sown upon the earth with sleep ; 
Seedtime and seed and sower without name, 


Where never a harvester sets hand to reap. 


XV / 

Too foolish boy, why grieve for death at all, 

Or any more repine for Corydon ? 
He lies where Tristram and dark Iseult dream, 
Within the reed-strewn gusty Breton hall ; 

From the sad poor Bokhara’s king is gone. 
Time drinks the sorrow upon Oxus stream ; 

Peace wraps Balder the Good, 
Balder the Beautiful, whom all things loved, 

Regathered to his kindlier brotherhood ; 

Across another Cumner, night long passed, 
Failure and doubt—haply, who knows ?—disproved, 


The Scholar-Gipsy cheers his mate at last. 
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XVI 

Here only (let the paddle rest and drip) 

We wrong the patient mother of us all, 

And violate her beauty with much grief. 

Lean on the gunwale. Summer's knee and lip 
Are at the stream; she drinks a long recall 

Of infinite leisure and full-sighed relief. 

Ere the grass-flowers are old, 

We come before the morning, and depart 
Before the evening shadows; with a fold 
Of those white arms we are for ever hers : 

We long; she comes with shy desire at heart; 


Above our grave in the pines a squirrel chirs. 


XVII 
The echo wakes where the last cadence ran, 
Though the dead player is a rifted reed, 
Broken, unstopped. Ages ago one said, 
“My life is wind. My days are swifter than 
A weaver’s shuttle.’ And to-night we heed 
That quick unfriended cry, though he is dead 
In the Arabian waste, 
And the winds shift his burial sand to keep [laced 
The measure of time. . . See these birch twigs o’er- 
Upon the stars; I peel this bark, and scrawl 


(The text of life in a broad margin of sleep) 


The white waif with blind characters, and cail 
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XVIII 


The script my work, my beam in the house of Art, 
My wonder of jetsam on the hither shore, 
My rune of life, my something more than nought. 
And why? It touches you—my friend—in the heart 
With a moment's thrill you had not known before, 
Joyous and full; so it is amply wrought, 
Being the best of me. 
As well, were I the peer of Corydon, 
It might outlast this night of ours and be 
The inspiration of a thousand Junes 
To lovers where the far Saskatchewan 


Lures the old way with immemorial croons. 


XIX 


But now you toss it on the stream, and this 
My gnome-built argosy of spirit and dream 

Makes port to-morrow night with sand-bar strays. 

Woven at dawn with calm and fire and bliss 
Upon the Nornies’ loom where shadows gleam, 

We fill the pattern of a length of days 
With mummery and mime. 

We love and pass, toil, harvest, earn, and build 
(You with your bridges, Corydon with rhyme, 
To span and dome this tent-shade in the dawn) 

Till evening, then (nor arch nor line fulfilled) 


The fellow-craftsmen of a day are gone. 


a 
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XX 

The sad susfivium of a lone sunrise 
On winter wind-trails from the sweet austere 

Fir-barriered saffron east, on river plain 

And smothered rosland stirs the snow and dies: 
This is the nether tone-drift, stern and sheer, 

Breathed under Corydon’s most summer strain ; 
The note of long surcease ; 

The yearning of dayrise, wilding fresh unblown, 
Where the wood-song has rapture of release ; 
The tenuous lull where the hushed soul gets free ; 

Or to wild roses of Manan the moan 


Where some thrush-hunted foreland takes the sea. 


XXI 
Death holds a smile most like foreknowledge of life. 
For they who are of the world shall rule it not, 
And those who are other-world’s it will destroy. 
The illumined only, with a scorn of strife, 
Await that smile’s break, victors, since God wrought 
Strength out of calm and reverence out of joy. 
Through ever-journeying prime 
The last young Greek lifts up his choric song, 
A lyric marble on the frieze of time. 
Born of a day, until the stars unfold 
Beauty is mother of tears; but man ere long 


Bows with a sleep, and passes, being old. 
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XXII 


We give to Art the white imperial sway, 
A poised unhasting meteor-flight to shroud 
The escaping mute undominated soul, 
And find therein—no rest nor any stay. 
Then love turns home, and tired heads are bowed 
On the breast of Night, under the broad blue stole 
In forest Acadie, 
And baffled hands are loosed in the grass, until— 
Another year something of you and me, 


ge, 


< 


Vernal through all the hyacinthine ver 
Shall stir the windflowers when the wind is still, 


And upward with the summer at full surge. 


XXIII 


Hark to the gold-mouthed veery answering 

His brother pilgrim where the east grows wan! 
Thou Chrysostom of silence and repose, 
Glad eremite from the unbordered spring, 

Who tarriest here in the pine waste with man, 
Dearer than Sophoclean chorus close! 

In the High Court of Night 
Be thou essoiner for us unto Death: 

With de servitio Regis \et him write 

Us down defaulting, yet exempt and free 
(Even we who go as a wind wandereth) 


With Orpheus and with Corydon and thee. 
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XXIV 


April and death: I thought not ever again 
The unprisoned summer could thy charm restore, 
Nor June be more than June. AMuring, clear— 
Ah, the old burst up-welling! Sorrow and stain 
Fleet as a grey dew on the wind once more; 
And thou, heart’s joy, with solace and with cheer 
Wilt stay the slackening wrist 
Of many a voyager swerving his light bark 
By shingly beaches, where the river mist— 
The Indian spirit—hears thee from the stream 
Pierce all the woodsy starlight and the dark: 


Alluring, clear, the wells of the dawn gleam! 


XXV 


A kernel of joy athrob in the blue dusk 
Unfolds and spreads; from core to rim of June 

The aspiration and the lift of things 

Prevail through earth, and fear is a riven husk; 
The windflaws in the pines awake and croon ; 

The northern streamers upon rosied wings 
Shimmer and wheel and fade: 

No grief is in the borders of thy song, 

| Nor any failure, nor a thing mismade— 

Only the impulse of unslaked desire, 

Athirst for life where thy calm brethren throng, 


Whose dreams out-journey Sirius nor tire. 


Biiss CARMAN. 
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The World in Mo¥emBer 


HE event of the month has doubtless been the closing of the Paris 
Exhibition, which took place last week, in the presence of, say 

the newspapers, four hundred thousand people. There is little that is 
fresh to be said now of this, perhaps the greatest show which the world 
has ever seen. It is characteristic of the time that the success of the 
Exhibition should be chiefly gauged by its splendid pecuniary results, but 
the truth would seem to be that the enterprise had a political significance 
and effect such as could hardly have been anticipated by even the most 
sanguine projectors. The great gathering of provincial mayors to meet 
the President of the Republic was a_ stroke of political genius of that 
quasi-imaginative kind in which Frenchmen are peculiarly fertile ; and, 
though it is too much to say that these local Czesars returned in all cases 
as adherents of the Government, they did, if we may trust report, return 
enormously impressed by, and to some extent satisfied with, the magnifi- 
cence, wealth, and importance of Paris, feeling that each of them was in 


some sense a bigger man from his share in that splendour and importance. 


be Le 
Ao 

We cannot talk about the Exhibition without mentioning the one object 
which differentiated it from all former shows—the Eiffel Tower, which, 
commencing amidst a howl of disapprobation, and being continued while 
the Parisian gsthetes protested vehemently, turned out finally to be not 
only the great attraction of the Exhibition, but even justified itself on the 


score of beauty. The present writer confesses to feeling slightly pleased a 
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having from the first predicted this result, and readers of the UNIvERSAL 
Review will remember that when the Exhibition was first opened we 
pointed out that the tower not only did not dwarf the surrounding build- 


’ towards the close 


ings, but it had a rather ‘diabolic beauty of its own 
of the evening, when, at unseen places within the structure, the officials 
used to light the red fires, and every tie, and girder, and brace, and stair- 
case grew gradually into sharpest definition against the blue sky and the 
quiet stars, till at last a great pyramid of red-hot lace seemed to reach from 
earth to heaven, casting forth great clouds of fiery smoke, which in a few 
moments hid the tower from sight altogether. Whether the enormous 
success of the Exhibition and the practical disappearance of General 
Boulanger from the political arena will render the position of the Govern- 
ment really stable, is by no means certain. As was well pointed out inthe 
Spectator last weck, political affairs are now being carried on in France 
almost entirely by the bourgeoisie; and as there is nothing which French- 
men like so much as a name, the disappearance of the great historic families 
from political life, may be a danger rather than a safety. There is certainly 
no epigram left in the French Government of to-day, and, for a nation 
which would sacrifice much to epigram, that is a perilous state of things. 
One might reverse the celebrated police-court lady’s reply to the magistrate, 
and say of France, that ‘She had seldom been unfortunate, but never 
been respectable’ till now, and with such profound social demoralisation, 
and such fiery passions as show every now and then in press and 
Parliament, we may well doubt whether the nation will long endure the 


unenterprising respectability of M. Carnot and his supporters. 


a Ss 
<a 
I do not remember ever seeing a more attentive audience, or a house 
much more closely packed, than that of the Lyceum a few nights since at 
the performance of the ‘Dead Heart,’ and if 1 am not mistaken, I have 
never seen an audience who, with so much desire to be pleased, derived so 
little real enjoyment from the piece set before them, and returned home 
so little satisfied with their evening’s entertainment. In saying this I am 
not alluding to the always considerable number of youthful, sentimental 
and enthusiastic personages who will be satisfied with any play so long 
as it affords them easy opportunity for excitement or emotion, or 
to those who are so keenly devoted to Mr. Irving’s personality as to 
accept without difficulty or hesitation whatever fare he chooses to put 


before them. I speak rather of the large proportion of the audience who 


go to the Lyceum, as perhaps the best theatre in England, hoping to see 
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there a good play, well acted and well put upon the stage. This, | 
think, was last night dissatisfied, and rightly so. The play is not a 
good one. So much may be said without the slightest hesitation. The 


actors are good, with rare exceptions, but not the acting, for they are ill- 
suited to their parts, and in the chief character the unsuitability and 


shortcoming are complete and manifest. 


During the last seven or eight years Mr. Irving’s success has been 
absolutely phenomenal. He not only occupies the foremost, but a perfectly 
unique, place amongst English actor-managers, and he deserves that place 
not only for the artistic work which he has done, but for his tact, his 
enterprise, and not least, his generosity. But generosity, and tact, and 
enterprise notwithstanding—the truth must be told—the test of an actor 
is after all how he acts, and the present writer, who was one of the 
very earliest admirers of Mr. Irving, when the papers who now adulate, 
abused him, feels very strongly that the artistic character, the power, 
intensity, and variety of this actor’s impersonation, has of late years been, 
not so much waning, but gradually overlaid with the results of success 
and unbounded admiration, and the care of the accessories and details of 
the pieces which are produced at his theatre. It is scarcely possible, 
for any one who has known Mr. Irving’s work in earlier years, to 
sit through his present performance, without missing and regretting the 
old fire. For if this man ever could do anything that was excellently 
good, it was certainly melodrama, and the melodrama last night might 
have been played in a girls’ school under the supervision of a dis- 
trict visitor—so nerveless, restrained, chastened, limited was the 
conception of the chief character, and the whole management of 
the play. And first let me say a word about the less important 
part of the performance, that is, the stage setting of which such wholesale 
laudation has been given us in the daily journals. This does deserve 
high praise, from the point of view of scenery, and from the care and 
picturesqueness of the grouping of the supernumerary actors, and the 
management of the stage crowds. But in this also the essential point of 
the scenes has been lost sight of in the endeavour to over-elaborate them. 
Of what use, for instance, to design and combine accurate and effective 
dresses for the Parisian crowd, if you insist upon each super wearing his 
or her rags with an expression of decorous good temper, and a nicely- 
washed face and hands? Why, the very rags are elaborately clean, 
and the general expression of the people who go to take the Bastille is 
prosperous, well-fed, and chirpy as a crew of Old Aunt Sally men out for 


a heliday on Hampstead Heath. The incongruity of these points is very 
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great. We have here apparently solid architecture, real smoke, irreproach- 
able costume, splendid management, and there is wanting the artistic 
impulse, which by itself would suffice to atone for all deficiencies, and to 
the absence of which, this over-accentuation of the minor details cf the play 
only calls the attention more strongly. In the old days Mr. Irving would 
have played the ‘Dead Heart’ by himself if necessary—taken the Bastille 
with one hand, and brought himself out of the dungeon with the other, 


and some would have thought it fine, and some would have thought it 


ridiculous, but all would have found it interesting. 


But now—he gets an army at work, with most careful premeditation, 
to take the fortress, and all we feel is a certain impatience that such an 
enormous amount of trouble and thought should be given to the outside 
rendering of a scene, from which the very essence—the lawlessness, 
horror, debauchery, fury, dirt, and famine—is wholly absent; and turning 


from this to Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Robert Landry, we see the 
reason for the change. For we find that the actor no longer holds us, 
as in the old days, by the force of his individuality, save in a few brief 
instances where he chances to be made the pivot of some strong situation. 
If any one had told us ten years ago that it was possible for Mr. 
Irving to be upon the stage and not to be the principal figure thereof, we 
should have laughed at the idea, but in the ‘Dead Heart’ this happens 
continually—-in the scene at the tavern especially, and notably also at a 
most crucial point before his duel with the Abbé Latour. Two shadows 
now seem to attend Mr. Irving wherever he walks, through whatever part 
he may now assume—the shadow of his own mannerisms, and _ the 
shadow of the successful manager, who does not need, or mean to exert 
himself too much, who finds himself naturally and without effort always in 
the most prominent position, who is beginning to be dignified, where he 
used to be impassioned, and uniform, where he was once various. Within 
these brief limits it is almost impossible to explain this subtle change. 
But we may see with tolerable clearness that excessive pre-occupation with 
stage pictures as a whole, must inevitably result in withdrawing the 
attention from and decreasing the passion of the individual character ; 
and if the mind which conceives and sets the picture, is also that of 
the actor who plays the principal part therein, how can the actor’s whole 
power be thrown into the rendering of an individuality, when so 
much has been already absorbed in rendering that individuality but one 


note in a general harmony ? 


With all one’s gratitude to Mr. Bancroft, for the pleasant memories 
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entwined with his acting, it was not without a feeling of keen 
vexation that I could see him on the Lyceum stage holding his own, 
and if truth must be told more than holding his own, in a singularly 
difficult and ungrateful part—in melodrama too, which he never played in 
the old days—with Henry Irving. For Mr. Bancroft is a thoroughly 
sound, conscientious, capable actor, but his best friends have never yet 
claimed for him the title of a specially great one; and Mr. Irving is, or at 
least has been, of a far higher rank, and yet when the two were together 
the other night, the contrast was all in favour of the hero of Robertsonian 
comedy. Possibly justice has never yet been done to Mr. Bancroft’s 
power. To some extent he was overshadowed by the brilliant popularity 
of his wife, and hindered by the fact that the long series of Robertsonian 
plays afforded him little variety of character, and no scope for showing 
the range of his art, for his playing of Triplet in ‘Masks and Faces,’ 
at the Haymarket Theatre, certainly revealed powers with which 
many of us had not previously credited him. In this character, which 
our readers may remember he alternated with Mr. Beerbohm Tree, he 
threw off all trace of the languid, semi-stupid, semi-sarcastic swell, in 
the delineation of whose eccentricities he had acquired his reputation. 
His Abbé Latour appeared to the present writer the one redeeming 
point of what was otherwise a most disappointing performance. His 
make-up and dress were throughout admirable, especially so in the 
prison and duel scene. His manner was finely characteristic, and full 
of nervous energy, his rendering of the character consistent, strong, vivid, 
and picturesque. Here is the matter as it stands between these two 
actors, in a nutshell: Mr. Irving is a genius, and Mr. Bancroft is not, but 
Mr. Irving is a genius of an imperfect character, who has his hot and his 
cold fits, and who can be very cold indeed; and Mr. Bancroft’s talent is so 
assured, and of so fine a quality that it occasionally brings him to the 
very verge of genius, and he very rarely sinks below a high level of 
finished and capable performance. The match, to start with, is not an 
unequal one between them. In the present instance, however, Mr. Irving 
has ‘thrown away his thunder,’ to fight with his opponent’s weapons of 
calmness, dignity, restraint, etc., and with these he has not ‘a hundred 
to one chance.’ The contrast between them is, as I have said, the most 
interesting thing in the whole play, though a word of high praise should 
be given to the extreme care with which Miss Ellen Terry has thought out 
a part in which the author has scarcely given her an opportunity, and to 
the pathos which she contrived to infuse into the last prison scene, 
especially after she was left alone upon the stage. Those who do not 
mind seeing a good actor in a little part, and one out of tone with 
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the rest of the play, will also enjoy Mr. Righton’s conception of the gaoler, 
which provokes the only real laugh throughout the piece, and is like 
everything this clever gentleman does, extremely humorous and ingenious, 
but, nevertheless, incongruous and irritating in its present connection. 

® Ley 

To <% 

With regard to the general prospects of peace and war in Europe, the 
situation has apparently changed but little since the vacation. The 
somewhat amusing incident of Queen Natalie and her little son-king may 
perhaps have graver issues than its present state of comedy would seem to 
foreshadow. The marriage of the Czarewitch to the Princess Victoria, 
even if it should take place, will of course make for peace, though hardly 


in so efficacious a manner as the optimists of the press seem to suppose. 


The visit of the Emperor William to the Sultan has already been 
described ad nauseam, and whatever political alliance has resulted there- 
from, it is for the moment unknown. Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
Mansion House at the Lord Mayor’s banquet is indeed optimistic as 
regards the prospects of peace. The one defiant note thereon, is that 
which refers to Egypt—consisting of a rather grim intimation that as we 
went there of our own free will, to benefit the country, we shall stop there, 
irrespective of other considerations, and in defiance of the opinion of any 


foreign nation, until that benefit is assured. 


The chief political change which has taken place since the vacation, is 
in the growing tension between the Liberal Unionists and the Tory party, 
of which the discussion between Mr. Chamberlain and the Birmingham 
Conservatives may be taken as typical. It is notable in this connection 
that these controversialists are perhaps at the present moment disputing 
about what will never belong to them, and that very possibly at the next 
election the question will not be whether there shall be six Liberal Union- 
ists and one Conservative representing this great city, but whether there 
shall not be a strong element of Radical representation, to hold their own 
azainst which the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists will have to sink 
all their differences. For it does not seem to have been sufficiently 
noticed that as the difference between Liberal Unionist and Conservative 
grows to be less and less, so must the electors of Birmingham who 
supported Mr. Chamberlain and his party in the old days as Liberal 


members, be hard put to it to reconcile their allegiance to the man, and 


their allegiance to their own convictions. You cannot change the old for 
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the new, like a garment, especially when the old represents the opinions of 
a constituency, and though the personal influence of Mr. Chamberlain and 
his family may still carry its old weight with the electors, many of them 
must at the present time be supporting him against the grain, and be 
ready to welcome any change. In the by-elections which have taken place 
during the last six months, the Gladstonian successes have been very 
numerous, and in some instances very unexpected ; this was notably the case 
with Peterborough and North Bucks; but some time has still to run till the 
General Election, and no one can say what the result thereof will be, 
especially if one prominent politician should no longer be able to lead 
his party. Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s health shows fewer signs of 
failing than might be expected from the incessant strain which he puts 
upon his energies. But the vital aspect of political matters, apart from 
the constitution of the Ministry, and the conflict of parties, has, 
ve imagine, greatly altered during the course of this year. The next 
great political battle may be nominally fought over the fortunes of the 
Emerald Isle, but it will really be determined by the aspect of English 
labour, and the relations thereto of English capital. That is the problem 
which is now standing waiting at the door of the House of Commons. 
The Dock Strike was but the first of a series of agitations which will force 
this question to the front, and as for the safety and happiness of England 
the question is far more imperative than that of Home Rule for Ireland, 
it must, when once fairly opened to discussion, reduce the other to com- 


parative insignificance. Tue Eprror. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following books, which we hope to notice in our next 
‘number: ‘ Stray Leaves of Literature,’ by Fred. Saunders—(Elliot Stock). ‘French and English : 
a Comparison,’ by Philip Gilbert Hamerton—(Macmillan). ‘Subjects of Social Welfare,’ by 
Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., etc.—(Cassell and Company). ‘A History of Eighteenth Century 
Literature’ (1660-1780), by Edmund Gosse, M.A.—(Macmillan). ‘ Imperial Germany,’ by Sidney 
Whitman—(Triibner). ‘Sketches from a Tour through Holland and Germany,’ by J. P. 
Mahaffy and J. E. Rogers—(Macmillan). ‘ The American Commonwealth,’ by Bryce—(Mac- 
millan). ‘The Swiss Confederation,’ by Sir F. O. Adams and C. D. Cunningham—(Macmillan). 
‘The Iliad of Homer,’ by A. S. Way—(Sampson Low). ‘How to Catalogue a Library,’ by H. 
B. Wheatley—(Elliot Stock). ‘Scouts’ Head; or, St. Nectar’s Bell,’ by Fred. Langbridge— 
(F. Warne). ‘Manon Lescant,’ by the Abbé Prévost, with a Preface by Guy de Manpassant ; 
large edition, illustrated by Maurice Leloir—(Swan Sonnenschein). ‘A Guide to Trinidad,’ by 
J. H. Collens—(Elliot Stock). ‘ Robbery under Arms,’ by Rolf Boldrewood—(Macmillan). ‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Action—I. Strafford,’ by H. D. Traill; ‘II. Lord Lawrence,’ by Sir R. Temple ; 
‘III, Wellington,’ by George Hooper; ‘1V. Dampier,’ by W. Clark Russell—(Macmillan). 
‘ Foreign Visitors in England,’ by Edward Smith—(Elliot Stock). ‘Charles Lamb,’ by Alfred 
Ainger—(Macmillan), ‘ Wordsworthiana,’ by Professor Knight—(Macmillan). ‘ Cogitations 
and Conclusions,’ by O. F. Routh—(Elliot Stock). ‘Capital and Wages,’ by Francis Minton— 
(Kegan Paul). Vols. X XI. and XXII. of the New Edition of Miss Yonge; Vol. IX. of the 
New Edition of Charles Kingsley—(Macmillan). ‘Gay’s Fables,’ illustrated by W. Harvey, 
edited by U. H. Wright—(Fred. Warne). ‘The Human Tragedy,’ by Alfred Austin—(Mac- 
millan). ‘John Davis,’ by Clements R. Markham—(George Philip). 
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Cesays on Life 


II , 


A Man or THE WorLp 


HE Editor considers it only due to the readers of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
to point out that the contributor of the foliowing correspondence has leen 
remonstrated with for kis frequent lapses in grammar, and for his habitual use 
of slang phrases. Calebs has, however, contended that the essence of all modern 
correspondence, ‘as she ts wrote, ts to be found in its bad grammar and what 
he cuphuistically denominates as its vigorous tdioms; and that he would not, 
therefore, feel justified in correcting either Mr. Douglas Chetusynd’s slang or 
Mrs. Cameron's occasional obscurities ; that, in fact, he clings to both as being 
typical of modern correspondence. The Editor has therefore thought it best not 
to interfere with svither. 


Extract from Mavup Incrawm’s Drary. 
Tue VICARAGE, THORPE Sutton, 
October 22nd. 
+ ” . * 

Monpay.—Such good news! Lady Cunynghame is coming at last to 
the Hall for the whole autumn! Papa says it will turn the village inside 
out. I don’t think I should mind if it did ; I know it’s present side so well. 
I could have danced for joy when he told me. Come quickly, dear Lady 
Cunynghame, and turn us inside out as soon as possible. I gave Stanley 
an extra lump of sugar this morning out of cheer good spirits, and 
told Jenkins he must have him ready in the pony-chaise directly after 
breakfast, for I am going into Guildford to consult Miss Lacey, and see 
if we cannot contrive something for me to wear at the Hall. 
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WepnespAy.—Lady Cunynghame has come! I have seen her. I went 
up with a message from papa this morning about the schools, and 
she was so kind to me, and seemed to take so much interest in them. 
Is it very wrong, I wonder, to be a little tired of the schools, and the 
old women, and Thorne the clerk, who will continue to say ‘Amen’ 
loudly in his old manner, though papa told him he wouldn’t have it? 
As, however, the doctor said afterwards—rather irreverently, I thought 
—there’s no law to prevent a man calling out ‘Amen’ if he wishes to. I 
wish people wouldn’t say things of that kind; I’m sure they are not nice. 
Can I be getting tired of a country life? Perhaps Iam more tired ot 
being poor, though it seems horrid to say so. I am sure I was quite, quite 
happy till I went to Colchester last year, and stayed with the Weldones. 
Papa says the 10th is a very fast regiment, but I am sure Captain Weldone 
is not fast, and yet he is so different from the old women and the school 
children. I thought Mrs.‘Weldone might not be quite nice, when I found 
she smoked cigarettes in the drawing-room after dinner; but she told me 
it was because she had been in India with the regiment, and all the ladies 
did it there, as a matter of course! 1 said I supposed it was the climate. 
She looked at me rather curiously, I thought, and said, ‘Oh, yes, the 
climate, of course, my dear.’ 


And yet when I came back I was so restless and dissatisfied. I 
couldn’t enjoy any of my quiet rides or walks, or even my favourite 


books, not even ‘ John Halifax’ or dear ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


The village also has seemed changed lately. I never noticed it was so 
quiet before, and now sometimes the stillness is almost unbearable. But 
now, I am so glad, all that is atan end. Lady Cunynghame says I am to 
go to the Hall any day I like, and the oftener the better, and help her to 


entertain her guests! . . . 


Fripay.—I’m sure she meant it all for the best, but I don’t think it 
was necessary, and it was hardly nice of her to speak to me in that way 
about such things. I’m quite certain I never think about them, not even 
when I’ve got my white frock on to go to tea with the doctor and his wife. 
As papa says, ‘It is no merit to be pretty,’ though I can’t help being glad 
sometimes that I’m not like Jane Clark. But I am sure I try never to 
think about it, and Lady Cunynghame needn’t have told me that London 
men were such flirts, and that I was not to believe everything they said. 
I don’t expect any of them will speak to me at all, whilst there are all the 


great ladies at the Hall, especially Mr. Chetwynd, whom Lady Cunynghame 
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seems most afraid of for me; as if, after papa’s advice, I could not take 
care of myself. Besides, I was always a good judge of character ; even at 
school I found out that horrid French governess, who sold our copies of 
‘Télémaque’ to the grocer. 


And I am sure, from Mr. Chetwynd’s novels, that he must be nice, 
though he is so dreadfully satirical, and sometimes says things I don’t quite 
understand, but which are very clever. And they are all coming to-morrow ! 
And now I must run up and see after my things, above all my new frock. 
It looks lovely! Miss Lacey has altered it into the London fashion of a 
short-waisted gown, quite plain in the skirt—they call it ‘Empire,’ I 
think— .. . 


From Mrs. Cameron, Asterisk Square, London, to Dovuctas Cuetwynp, 
The Hall, Surrey. 
October 28th, 1882. 
* * . * 

You ask me if there is anything to say. There’s everything to say if 
there was any one to say it to, but there is no one, and I couldn’t speak 
without blaming somebody, and that I shall never do. We have drifted 
into different worlds, you and _ I—two and two make four no longer for one 
of us. I never did believe in two and two—one and one was more in my 
line, as you would say. Of course I understand, but action is impossible. 
I don’t feela single pang at your being at the Hall, except perhaps of 
envy that you are stopping in her house. I think ‘God never made a 
sweeter woman,’ to quote you again, @propos of who was it? And the 
Hall must be nice too, from all accounts, with the broad terrace, and the 
big avenue, and the long fields sloping away to the village, with its red 
roofs just visible above the hedgerows, and the smoke curling up by the 
side of the grey church. I can see it all. I can almost smell the warm 
fresh scent of the leaves (how yellow they were last autumn), and see you 
kicking them on one side as you stroll under the trees. This grey 
autumn weather suits my mood just now, though here in London we sec 
little of its beauty. There is little chance of my getting away; I must 
see after Alice, you know. What's the news? Aven de nouveau, as the 
Society papers say. . 


There was a big crush at Colchester House after Helen D.’s wedding 
last week, stupid beyond description. De Soria was there with that 
immorally sweet voice of his, and fat little Lancaster, who, they say, is 
to be the next lord-in-waiting, giving his usual music-hall imitations. 
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Can you tell me, by the way, why decent people should find something 
exquisitely humorous in hearing a descendant of an old family sing songs 
like ‘Over the Garden Wall’? It is to be hoped when he is promoted 
he’ll give up reproducing the mannerisms of the ‘dear old lady,’ as he 
persistently calls her. You would have laughed if you had seen our 
gesthetic friend Mrs. Worthington, in white muslin and mauve ribbons, four 
strings of amber beads round her neck, and short sleeves of the infantile 
kind, standing on tiptoe on a stool while the above singing was going 
on, clapping her hands rapturously at every pause in the entertainment. 
The whole thing rather disgusted me. I am tired of De Soria’s whispered 
immoralities, more tired of Lancaster’s vulgarity, most tired of all of the 
Worthington and whole zsthetic band. You have the best of it, you see, 
as usual, even if it is a little dull under the elm-trees. This is almost a 
midnight letter, and I sit and scribble on without much thought of where 
my pen is leading me; possibly without much care. You used to say I 
could make word pictures; here is one for you: There’s not much light in 
the room, for my lamp is shaded, and the fire is getting low; but enough 
to show a deep arm-chair close to the hearth, by its side a little table with 
writing things, and in the alcove behind a hint of curtains and bed. There 
is a portrait over the fire-place—whose ? As I look through the shadow | 
can only see a broad, white forehead, and guess at the colour of the eyes that 
look kindly down towards me. What would their owner see if he were in 
their place ? I leave it to his imagination. You know how the fire-light 
falls on neck and arms; you have seen faces, looking therein and thinking 
of those who are far away—you don’t want a catalogue raisonné. After 
all, there’s some comfort in not having to express everything. Those 


half-words, which are found in no dictionary, mean so much. 


Is she a good hostess? I should think she would be. Has she 
provided for your amusement? Are you amused? I suppose there are 
still milkmaids in the meadows, as in the old days, though the Dryads 
have been banished. Are the milkmaids fair in the vicinity of the Hall ? 
Perhaps on this subject you will kindly inform me. You see, I should 
like to enjoy the country, even vicariously. That black cousin of yours, 
Mabel, asked after you last night—too casually. I wonder why that girl 
always looks at me. Do you remember a bit of Shelley you used to quote ? 
Listen to it now: ‘Beware of giving way to trivial sympathies; content 
yourself with one great affection : let the rest of mankind be the object of 
your benevolence, your justice, and as human beings, of your sensibility ; 
but as you value many hours of peace, never suffer more than one to 


approach the Hallowed Circle ; nothing should shake the great spirit which 
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is not sufficiently mighty to destroy it.’ Isn’t it a pity you have shaken 
your ‘great spirit’ so often? Amusing as it is to look on at one’s own 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ don’t you think it’s a mistake not to take a part in 


the show ? 


You see one does not need to criticise so long as action is going on. 
The poorest play in which we take a part necessitates attention, whereas 
people have been known to yawn even through Irving’s ‘ Hamlet.’ I did, 
you know. You ought to have done so much, and you have done—what ? 
only a few very foolish things, shrugging your shoulders the while at 
remonstrance, ‘as if it mattered!’ Well, does it not matter, now—matter a 
good deal—to some one-—without counting yourself? If you asked me, I 
should answer, ‘Yes.’ You see even the non-critical sex can appreciate. 
I can imagine even a friend being very proud of a friend’s achievement. 
I heard a story the other day which rather ‘fetched me’—please admire 
my language—-imitation, etc.—you know the proverb. It was told of two 
men at the ‘ Balfour,’ one of whom wished a certain member to be turned 
out of the club because he was—how shall I describe it ?-—-rather Anglo- 
Saxon in his adjectives, and a little too fond of diluting them, not with 
water. Said Smith to Jones—the latter was a member of the committee 
—-‘ Why don’t you fire that chap out? He’s always making a beastly row, 
you know.’ And here followed a catalogue of the delinquent’s iniquities. 
Said Jones to Smith, ‘Oh, he’s not such a bad sort!’ and here, upon their 
conversation broke in the voice of the peccant member, demanding with 
some circumlocution various portions of the anatomy of one of the waiters 
who had unwarily upset his whisky and Apollinaris. ‘There, you see, he 


is at it again.’ 


‘Still,’ said Jones to Smith (Jones was an obstinate man), ‘he’s 
not such a bad sort, and I'll tell you why. As I was coming home 
from India one day—it was very bad weather, and there was a big sea on 
—one of the Lascars went overboard, and little Popham, who was having 
a violent argument with the skipper about something, jumped overboard 
after him just as he was, with about a ten to one chance of ever being 
picked.up again. When our boat found him, about ten minutes later, he had 
got the Lascar amicably round the neck, and was adjuring him in the name 
of various deities, Malay and European, to hold his head above. water. 
Perhaps, you'll say that isn’t much, but I'll tell you what is a good deal, 
because I happen to know what it is to be overboard in a big sea, and that 


is that having done it once, before a year was over, in very similar 


circumstances, only in the Atlantic instead of the Indian Ocean, he did it 
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again! So we let the beggar talk, you see.’ The story, which I have 
carefully reproduced for you, slang and all, struck me a good deal, and | 
like to think that the little warrior is still allowed to play bombastes 
/urioso at the ‘ Balfour’ to his heart’s content. The old hero-worship is 
not dead, after all, and, which is more important, the old hero is not dead 
either, but when the occasion calls him forth is still to be found amongst 
us—found, too, in the most unexpected quarters, and appreciated even by 


those who pride themselves most upon having outlived all sentiment. 


Well, you may find a moral in the story if you like—I find one—appli- 
cable. Why do I write you such trivial things? why am I silent about 
that of which I might write—not trivially ? You, who know, or think you 
know, women so well, can you answer me that question? Is it because 
even the spoken word—much less the written one—seems too coarse a 
medium to express some thoughts, some feelings ? Should they not rather 
run half-unperceived through speech on all alien matters, giving a fuller 
tone, as it were, to commonplace, and a deeper meaning to each ordinary 
phrase? Is it not enough even, that one should dare to sit and write, 
trusting in the comprehension of the one who is to receive the letter, 
giving him only that part of oneself which happens to be uppermost for 
the moment, secure in its acceptance just because it is part of oneself ? 
At any rate, this long, long letter, jumble as it may be, must stop, even if 
it does not ‘finish, and so good sport, good luck, and—good night.- 
Yours, 


E. 


From Douctas Cuetwynp, The Hall, Thorpe Sutton, Surrey, October 
30th, to Mrs. Cameron, Asterisk Square, London. 


You have not changed in these few weeks—as why should you ? 
‘Songs without words’ are nothing to your pictures without outlines. 
You do my imagination too much honour ; there are some things I dare 
not set it to work upon, and your appearance ‘en champs clos’ is 
one of them. I should like to have seen what the fire-light did. 
I think I should have burnt up for the occasion. Fancy your 
quoting Shelley! that’s quite wrong. Don’t you remember the proverb, 
‘Two of a trade never agree’? You are right about the autumn and the 
leaves. I seem to remember more than you do on that subject. Since 
being here, however, I have turned over a fresh one. It’s rather a rosy, 
round little leaf, with big grey eyes, and lips that are—or at least should 
be—kissable. And it flutters to and fro between the Vicarage and the 
Hall daily. 
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I can fancy Mrs. Worthington from your description. I once saw her 
dancing up and down in the middle of Bilberry Road, in a very similar 
‘get up,’ fluttering a cambric handkerchief to attract a rather swell 
hansom, the driver of which, after one glance at her, gave me a most 
solemn wink and trotted quickly away. It was very brutal, but funny. 
I wonder how she squares ‘Over the Garden Wall’ with the ‘Sweet 


Secret of Leonardo’! There must be some analogy, I suppose. 


They do less at this house than at any I have ever known. Very little 
shooting ; no one rides; there’s a weak game or two of billiards in the 
evening, and we all go out and ‘come home to tea’ every day, and some 


how it’s all right. There’s occasionally some goodish talk—goodish, not 





goody—and a rather nice boy-and-girl flirtation, which I watch like a 
patriarch. She is big, Scotch, and unsophisticated; and he is small, 
black, and athletic, and just sent down for a term from Cambridge. I 
coach him every evening, hear his report, tell him his blunders, and write 
out the ‘ order-book,’ as it were, for next day. He means well, but he’s 
very young, and I think the lassie will prove more than a match for the 


pair of us. You shall have some cake, if it all goes—-wrong. 


We had a walk yesterday just before I found your letter waiting for 
me, which reminded me of the one last year. Don’t you remember the 
old chalybeate springs, and the long lane which led down to them— 
how— 

The branches crossed before our eyes ; 
The skies were in a net ? 
It was just the same still grey weather, the clouds hanging low over the 
trees and fields, the leaves falling to the ground slowly, wearily; a 
hush over everything, a part of the year like the interval between the 
departure of one guest and the arrival of another. The lanes were like 
the garden of Proserpine, and were as though they had never known 
starlight or sunshine—-only that dim, changeless shadow, more dreary 
than darkness itself. It was all so much the same, and yet the similarity 
seemed only to bring regret. Don’t you know what a failure it is to try 
and act anything over again—even a successful dinner-party? They 
were all chattering as we walked down the lane, not very wisely nor very 
wittily, perhaps, but pleasantly enough, and yet the only thing that I could 
hear was the question in my own mind, ‘Is she quite so fair? is she 
quite as true?’ The words rang in my ears over and over again, like 
the refrain of a song, and the little grey-eyed girl from the village, 
whom fate and my hostess have allotted to me—the leaf mentioned to 
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you just now—looked up at me, wondering, I think, why all her pretty 
babble went unanswered. And as fate would have it, she must needs pick 
up some of the yellowing leaves, and tell me that they were much finer 


last autumn—as if I did not know that. 





So you see I am still within the radius of a metaphorical cab-fare from 
Charing Cross. Write and amuse me: I am tired; I am dull; I am 
doubtful. I want to realise that last year was not a dream, that this year 
is not an awakening, etc., ete.—Yours, 


DouGLas. 


From Mrs. Cameron, Asterisk Square, London, November 2nd, to 
Dovucias Cuetwynp, The Hall, Thorpe Sutton, Surrey. 


‘Your servant heareth,’ and of course obeys, though how, in the name 
of all that’s sensible, you expect me to be amusing because you are dull, 
is more than I can understand. What shall I say? All the news we 
have, comes from the country; gigantic gooseberries don’t grow in Pall 


Mall. 


Monseigneur, by all accounts, has been amusing himself in India. His 
penchant for fat shoulders has survived the heat of the Red Sea. Haven't 
you learned men a proverb, Calum non animum mutant? You remember 
you once complimented me on my Latin. It appears that on each presenta- 
tion he is wont to stroke, in quite a grandfatherly manner, the necks of 
those wives and maidens whose appearance pleases him. ‘The method is 
historic, the practice perhaps a little out of date ; anyhow the husbands 
and brothers don’t always like it. Les droits du seigneur, you see, have 
been allowed to fall into abeyance. As Mr. Irving says, in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ The 
custom is more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ There’s a 
book about a woman, by a woman, of which I hear people are talking a 
good deal. I didn’t care for it; the point of view, I suppose, was too 
‘ feminine ’—that remark is quite in your own style. The point is, the man 
dies in her dressing-room; she drags him down a passage and three 
flights of stairs. The’story is told with a good deal of realism, thougi' 
hardly, I suppose, from actual experience. I suppose you know Ethel’s 
gone off at last. I always said that story was in too many numbers. It’s 
a relief to know that there’s no longer a ‘To be continued in our next.” 
As our friend remarked to the young man about the whist, ‘ Quelle triste 
avenir. 1 can't go on writing in this strain; the bells jingle so horribly 
out of tune. Why do you keep asking me if I remember this and 
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remember that? I remember too much; I remember everything. I could 
tell you the very pattern of the coat you wore; | remember the mud on 
your boots, and the little sullen splashes of rain that fell as we came 
home. I remember the dinner afterwards; there was a lot of people 
from the Croft that came in that night, and Sarah Leveson, with her 
usual liberality, sent us up one wild duck for eleven guests. 1 remember 
how you opened the door—everything. Yet, you see, life goes on just the 
same, and the days come and go, and I have my morning ride, and the 
maid comes in and does my hair for dinner just in the same old fashion ; 
and for you, too, isn’t it much the same, except when you're a trifle bored 
in a country lane, when the current of life runs a little more slowly, and 
the clouds are nearer the earth than usual? If you are dull, what do 
you expect me to be, shut up in this big London house with only a sick 
sister for company? I want amusing too. Write and tell me what is 
happening. Dull weather in a country house, and nothing to do—you 
must have beea in mischief. Tell me about it, if it is not too bad. Are 
all the yellow leaves fallen yet, even the one that used to flutter between 
the Hall and the Vicarage ? It has my sympathy; do not give it too much 
of yours; handle it tenderly, if you must handle it at all. Don’t act out 
that old line of Tennyson’s, and break a ‘country heart for pastime’ ere 
you ‘come to town.’ Write, etc., etc.—Yours, 
E. 
From Doucias Cuetwynp, Nov. 4th, The Hall, Thorpe Sutton, Surrey, 
to Mrs. Cameron, Asterisk Square, London. 


* * * * 


All of which is not very much to the point, but as decent human 
beings we understand one another, you and |. To speak of something 


different : there really is nothing going on here. 


The country without you is like a caterpillar-—something green, but 
unpleasant. You ask about the leaf: truly I’ve only doubled down a 
corner. The book will scarcely open et the place in after years. Kind 
as ever, Lady Cunynghame had her up from the Vicarage, white muslin 
and all, for my special delectation. I don’t quite mean that, but you will 
understand. She is certainly extremely pretty ; ‘beauty of the devil,’ of 
course—round cheeks and soft eyes, and a fresh cowslip sort of air about 
her, as if she had spent the day under the hedgerows. Can’t you fancy 
her? She puts her hand on your arm, when you take her in to dinner, 
with a sort of fluttered trustfulness, as if she were coming down the aisle 


after the ceremony. She plays ‘Souviens-toi’ with some difficulty, and 
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sings, or rather prattles over a piano, ‘My mother bids me bind my hair,’ 
‘Why are you wandering here, I pray ?’ (as if one need tell her why !). 
Madame Vestris has much to answer for, if only in bequeathing that 
most irritating song to our much-enduring nation. But it is all pretty, and 
nice, and sweet, and shy, and rustic, and the big bald father beams with 
complacency, and casts a sidelong look at myself, as much as to say, 
‘Where can you find anything like this in London?’ I’m sure I don’t 
know, do you? We went in to dinner the other night together (you 
see it has got to ‘we’ already), and talked for a bit; and I accumu- 
lated much information as to her circumstances, parentage, prejudices, 
and affections. The last-mentioned are harmless enough as yet, divided, 
like Ancient Gaul, in é¢ves partes between her father, her pony (by 
name Stanley, after the great explorer), and a venerable cat, who has 
outlived its hair but not her affectionate solicitude. The history of this 
last animal I pursued diligently, from its origin in a basket by the kitchen 
fire (about the same period as my informant’s birth, I should imagine) to its 
present state of hairless decrepitude. I can assure you the subject is a 
most interesting one, ‘impossible to do justice to,’ as the daily papers 
say, ‘in our brief space.’ You will be amused to hear that she still 
wore, after the manner of the aborigines, a wide black velvet band tied 
carefully above her neck, as if she were just on her way home from 
the guillotine, and to complete my suffering, the said band was further 
ornamented—Heaven save the mark !—with a row of flat white pearl 
button things, like white blackbeetles. I spoke to her on the subject as 
we strolled on the terrace after dinner, and I am bound to say she 
behaved well—too well, in fact. After all, is it a crime to make people 
think better of us than we deserve? ‘There is a last question for 
you. 
Extract from Mavup InGRAmM’s Journal. 
Tue VICARAGE, THORPE SUTTON, 
November 7th, Wednesday. 


* * * * 


] had expected a great deal, but not this—oh, no, not this! Of course 
one can’t help knowing one is pretty, but still I did try to remember he 
came from London; and what could he see in a poor little country girl 
like me? But he hates London women; he told me so; they are all so 
artificial and over-dressed. He likes simplicity. How different he is 
from my idea of a real author! He liked the way I do my hair, 
and said my gown was lovely. I am so glad, for I feared he might 
guess it was only an old one of mamma’s done up. Ah! how nice 
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it would be to be rich, and go upto London for the season, and have 
people admire me as he does! But I should always like him the best— 


always. 


It was so nice on the terrace in the moonlight. At first I was rather 
afraid to go; I was afraid he would think it ‘ fast’ of me; but he begged and 
beseeched me so to come out just for one turn, and when he said, ‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,’ I felt I could not say ‘No.’ I wonder if it is 
really true that he never saw a prettier girlthan I! At all events he said 
so. And I’m sure he meant it, otherwise he would not have said it, of 
course. Any one, even I, can see how sincere he is. Probably that’s 
why he likes simplicity. He made me take off my black velvet collar, 
because he said he admired such ornaments very much indeed on ordinary 
women, but my neck did not need it. By the way, I forgot to bring my 
velvet away with me from the Hall. I must remember to fetch it to- 


morrow. 


Monday. 

And so he is gone! He had to go, but he looked so sad on saying 
good-bye to me, | was almost more sorry for him than for myself. And 
he has got my velvet! It is nowhere to be found at the Hall, and when I 
asked him if he had seen it he only laughed. I shall never forget that 
evening, that last evening at the Hall-—on the terrace. He was smoking, 
and I not talking much. How splendid the night was with stars, and how 
deep blue the sky behind the fringe of pine-trees! How massive and 
dark the Hall stood behind us, and how shadowy the scattered groups of 
figures looked, walking upon the lawn in front! Dare I write down, even 
here, all that he said, all that he asked me? Ought I to have told him 
more ? | wonder if he understood! I think he must have, or he would 
not have made me promise to write to him. I shall write to him, but not 
yet—I could not. It will be something to look forward to in the dull 
winter days that are coming. I wonder when | shall see him again ! 
Letters, after all, are so unsatisfactory ; and if anything should prevent him 
from answering mine, I mean any one of them, how hard it would be not 


to worry myself about it, however much I tried ! 
Still, after all, I am very, very happy, and I do trust him. 
* * . * 


From Mrs. Cameron, Hotel Kulm, St. Moritz, March 20th, to DoucLas 
Cuetwynp, Zhe Albany, London. 


So—-positions are reversed, and it is my turn to ask for news, and 


yours—for incident. See how good I am! I do not even wait to be 
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asked. I forget whether you have ever been here in the winter. Now I 


come to think of it, wasn’t it here that there was the Drummond episode, 


in which you played such a—supply me with an adjective, shall we say 


extinguished part ? Well, that is so long ago that you must have forgotten 


the place and the people, or only see them through a soft haze, as we used 


to see the opening of the transformation scenes in the old pantomime days. 


Looked at through this French window, the lake and the little chalets, and 


the pine woods, and the encircling mountains, and the small Lowther 


Arcade-like town, with its perpetual stream of damaged princes, second- 


rate Hionnes, and sprinkling of vulgar nobodies, look matter-of-fact enough. 


I want a foreground figure—this is not metaphor, but simple fact 


—and London is too far to look for one. I fancy you shrugging your 


shoulders, and saying with that old paradox love of yours, ‘The fore- 


ground is 
be true, in 
indulgence, 


make shift 


never empty when the distance is so full.’ It would 
a way, too—for other things than appetite increase with 
and if we cannot have what we would, we must even 


with what we can get. If green leaves are unattainable, 


we must take the yellow. Did you not teach me that lesson but a few 


weeks since ?- 


2 


by all of which you will see that I am dissatisfied. Is it 


with you or myself, or both, or neither? I have been thinking—yes, I 


know it’s a perilous experiment for a woman—well, no matter ; still, I have 


’ 


been thinking—cu: bono? We get back to these childish queries, though 


the matters to which we apply them are somewhat different ; and when one 


begins to ask the use of anything—the use, the profit, the good—is not 


the very question an answer ? We are strangely compacted—folks like you 


and I, who have lived our lives by silver rather than golden rule, who have 
fought the old ‘ Harry-of-the-Wynd’ fight for our own hands and our own 
hearts, and when we admit a doubt, we solve it. Ah, my friend, do you 


see what is coming ? What an insulting question! As if you ever, even 


at your worst, failed to understand half a word, a look, a silence. 


What long conversations we have had—unspoken ones! I remember one 


night—that 


is not what I was going to say, and if I remember or forget 


now, what is that to you? What is anything to you, any longer ? You could 


not write as you do, as you have done, if all that was real between us— 


and there was much, was there not, that was very real indeed ?-—had not 


grown pale, 


and thin, and indefinite as a ghost at cock-crow. ‘ But soft— 


methinks I scent the morning air’; surely it is blowing fresh and strong 


up the valley, and hurrying the mist wreaths upward and away. It makes 


us shiver at first—this morning air—and everything looks cold and 


grey, everything that we last saw glowing with warm noon or 


splendour of sunset, and possibly a woman would love better to always 
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linger in a rosy world, even if she had to draw the curtains close 
and light her tinted lamps, and feign that all outside was as well as 
all within,—but for the man—yes, I am just beginning to understand—do 
not blame me if I did not see it sooner—it is foule autre chose. Since 
we can give you nothing of ourselves except resignation, why should we 
not give that, while yet the gift has some value, some meaning? Listen! 
I am tired of half words. Here is a piece of news stale as Queen Anne's 
death, yet said for the first and last time—lI love you: you have always 
known it, and though you may begin to doubt it now—still, it is true. I 
love you, and—I leave you. Do not think it strange, for to me it is 
the only possibility. You know that in every marriage there is 
one imminent danger, more vital than disagreement or misfortune, 
hardship or disease, one thing which may separate the husband and 
wife more effectually even than death—and that is—habit. The man may 
come to take the woman, and the woman the man, as a matter ot 
course, as something to be accepted, not reasoned about, as the knock at 
the door of the valet with the hot water, or an afternoon drive, or any other 
thing which is most ordinary, necessary, and unimportant. Well, this is 
bad, of course; but perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps—it is a necessity 
of the situation; but in other situations (God help them!), where the 
necessity does not exist, what shall we say of this danger, then ? What 
shall the woman say who traces it coming nearer and more near, hears 
it in every tone of the one voice which speaks to her, feels it in every 
touch of the one hand that lingers meaningly against her own? Tobe a 
good comrade—yes; no doubt that is part of a woman's metier; to be 
only that—no, my friend, not while she has a heart in her bosom. 


Things have come to this pass between us, that you or I must say 
‘Come!’ or ‘Go’! I choose to say ‘Go’! Go, while yet you are not 
quite sure that you do not love me ; go, while, with my love for you, there is 
mingled, sorrow perhaps, but no touch of shame. I can live without you— 
tant bien que mal. But I could not live with you, and grow to be merely 
an incident in your daily life—the dim, grey landscape, from which the 
‘sunset touch’ has faded. For we fave walked in the sunshine—you and 
I—even when the skies were dark enough above us; and we have said 
so many things in silence, that we could now hardly talk much and say 
nothing, without being a little ashamed. Confess it would be ¢riste, triste a 
Saire frémir ; and yet—I wonder how will you take this letter? Will you 
laugh ? will you sigh? will you sneer? Will you get up and light a 





cigarette—men do these things, I know—and say that I was always the 


one to take the initiative; and then, perhaps, throw the cigarette in the 
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fire—without a blessing, and be a little more savage with your waiter at 


od 


the club that night than usual ? 


I sit here, and the changeless mountains look down upon me; but 
the promenaders have passed away. The afternoon is growing dark, and 
the ring of the skates on the lake beneath has ceased. The night is closing 
in, and in a few hours this letter will be on its way to you. So with the 
coming of the night it will go, and with the coming of the night, too, I 
shall dress myself as usual, and march down to the great glaring ¢table-a’hote 
room, and the old routine will commence again; but—you do not know 
what this has been to me; you cannot guess what its recollection will be. 
You know what I was when we met—a woman of the world, if ever there 
was one yet, asking and giving no mercy; wedded, yet widowed, living 
from day to day in disregard, rather than scorn, of anything but the hour’s 


amusement; and you, perhaps, for a man, held a not dissimilar creed. 
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You had done, and suffered, and enjoyed much, and settled equably 
down to make the best of this partially possible world. So we met, in 


ee 


a dull country house, and turned our eyes upon each other, and said, ‘ Yes, ; 
you will do for me during the next few days. I think that’s my best 
chance of being amused’ (or being interested, was it?). Such an irony of 
fate! We knew too much to care; we were not so banal as even to 
dream of flirtation; and so we walked, and sat at dinner, and danceda night 
or two, if you remember, which certainly neither of us would have done 
in town; and we even went to church through the yellowing woods, 
on two successive Sunday afternoons, and we found—what was it we 
found? Ah! I can answer that question for myself, and—for you I do 
not ask. But this I know, that what one of us found will never again 3 
be lost, and that what we both know for a certainty, is that things 
will never again be as they were on that first day when you touched 4 





my hand, and I lwoked into your eyes—silently. We said little, then or 
afterwards, and you will remember if / have spoken now, that it is only t 


to say ‘Good-bye.’ 


From Douctas Cuetwynp, The Albany, London, March 20th, to Mrs. 
CamErRON, Hotel Kulm, St. Morits. 







* * * * 








London is beginning to fill up. It was mean of you to go away 





for the winter; were it only by contrast, the town would be fairer then 






than at other times. Just think—you go along a dark street, rubbing 






shoulders, not voluntarily, with every Tom, Dick, and Harry of the pave- 
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ment. You half see without noticing the myriad sights and sounds of 
London life—quarrelling bus-conductors and extra smart hansom drivers, a 
glimpse of a pretty face or a perfect foot, a handful of wax match-boxes 
thrust under your nose, the yell of the boys, with the “special Pall 
Mall” or “St. James’s,” a touch on the shoulder from a passing friend, 
an oath and a scuffle by some quiet street corner, and the tramp-tramp of 
the regulation boot, as impersonated Scotland Yard walks to and fro on his 
beat. And so you go by Berkeley and Curzon Streets, on into the wilds 
of Mayfair, and before some dull house you stop, and ring, and enter, and 
in a moment you are in another world almost ere the door is closed behind 
you. A half-subdued smile upon a footman’s face, a quiet step preceding 
you up the stair, the noiseless turning of a door-handle, a hint of scent, 


and a half-seen figure sitting by a shaded lamp—too friendly to welcome 





you. So you sit, and if one has something to say it is said—and if two 
have nothing, they can even dare to be silent—and the firelight plays up 
and down, touching Mendelssohn’s last photograph, the skirt of a dress, or 
the whiteness of a hand. Is not the contrast marvellous, bewildering, 
maddening ? You women, who ‘deign not on the ground to set your 
silken feet,’ do you, I wonder, understand the power which surrounds you 
when you lie thus encompassed by all beautiful, quiet things, in this 
atmosphere of security, beauty, silence. You understand it, I think, but 
your sisters, as a rule, waste their heritage, not seeing that where one word 
would be precious, ten are worse than worthless. Fancy voices that we are 
really fond of, making themselves cheap in chatter, above all making 
themselves cheap in protestation, as if there were any need to say the 
truth, as if it didn’t leak out, despite oneself, at a thousand crevices of 


being which we try in vain to plug. 


As I said, it was unkind of you to go. I am like the young man who 
couldn’t play whist, and don’t know what to do with my evenings, still less 
my afternoons. For the most part I have been going to the Lurgans. I 
don’t think Blanche was ‘ out’ last year, though certainly she is far enough 
‘out’ now to have had half a dozen seasons. You remember old Lurgan, 
of course—--society man, who strays down to the city about twelve daily, and 
lends his bored attention to an attentive Board—not exactly a ‘ guinea-pig ’ 
—have you forgotten your city slang ?—but very, very near to one. She 
has developed wonderfully ; instead of a long-legged girl in a tailor-made 
jacket, with feet one was always wondering about, whether they were 
not too long and straight, and big light eyes that seemed incongruous 
with the dark hair, and a cold, shy fierceness of manner—there is now 


—well, why should I describe the transformation that you have seen so 
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often? She has ‘come out’ of the shell; God knows where the tailor- 
made jacket has gone to—and the manner, the feet,,the eyes, have all 
‘suffered a sea change into something new and strange.’ I wish you 
could see her—yes, even you. Anyhow, whoever has been educating 
her, the result has been attained, no Metssonnier was ever more 
‘finished.’ She really does say rather good things occasionally— 
witness the following with which she is credited with having demolished 
Emlyn Dashley, who asked her at a garden-party—they had been having 
a rather confidential chat, I fancy—whether she minded smoke. You can 
imagine his little fatuous air holding a silver cigarette case in the tips of 
his fingers the while—‘I don’t know,’ said friend Blanche, ‘you see | 
never was asked before.’ Exit, ¢hat time, Dashley, without sound of 
trumpets. By very force of contrast she makes me think of Maud—did 
you know her name was Maud ?—the little leaf, as we used to call her, 
who fluttered about the Vicarage last year. She, at all events, was not 
‘ finished ’—quite in the soft shell state, ‘swallowing formule,’ as Kingsley 
used to put it, every minute. Probably by this time there are changes; 
she may have developed a taste for poetry of the sentimental order, know 
her Owen Meredith by heart, though certainly not by head, added a little 
Schubert to her stock of music, and perhaps sings the ‘ Lebewohl’ in that 
pretty piping voice of hers, with an expression of the utmost contentment. 
I have not yet been able to answer her ‘Why are you wandering here, | 
pray ?’ for indeed I do not know myself. Why am I wandering there, and 
whither does the road lead? You were always the best of good 
comrades; give me good counsel now—en toute amitié. Would it be 
possible ? would it be wise? would you forgive me? would she 
repent ? One is not the ‘Old Guard,’ that he should die rather than 
surrender. Would the bargain be a fair one? Sometimes | feel that | 
can endure almost anything except further change. Why not put a period 
to one’s emotions, just as one sets a limit to one’s expenditure? Is com- 
prehension necessary in a wife? Is it not rather the one thing which is 
undesirable? You chaffed me a few months ago on this very subject, and 
I returned you your words as lightly as you wrote them. Now, I feel as 
if we had both been wrong, that you should have hardly said, and | 
certainly should not have responded to such things. Take our Blanche, 
for instance, should we be the happier with her because she can snub 
Dashley or his comrades so perfectly, or because the scarlet slippers fit 
those slim feet daintily? On the other hand, an eternity of Owen 
Meredith might prove a little trying, and we can hardly picture to what 
that sweet freshness of figure and voice will turn in a few years’ time. 


You see London girls don’t change, they only develop—-a little too much 
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sometimes—and London women, well, they have acquired the knack of 
keeping their changes out of sight, till if one notes them to be rather colder 
than usual, we instantly suspect—the flame. But these country women, 
who can say what their honesty of purpose may not demand from others 
as well as from themselves? How would you feel towards my marriage ? 
That it would be one barrier more between us? Could we be more 
effectually separated than we are to-day ? And yet women do not think of 
these things as men do, I fancy, and you would miss me, would you not ? 
I should miss you—horribly. Our friendship—we have never called 
it by another word—has been so close. If you had trusted me a little 
less, | might have behaved badly; but you gave me your ideal of conduct, 
and, as it were, asked me to keep it for you intact. Have I not done 
so? It is true you never failed me for a moment, you never would have 
failed me in the future. Neither of us cares much for what the world says. 
I, as you know, never ruled my conduct by that sanction, but for once I 
look at the matter with changed eyes, and so looking, I distrust, not you, 
but myself. I glance back at my past life, and see a man alternately good 
and evil, failing and succeeding, suffering and enjoying, deceiving and 
being deceived, and only consistent in one thing, and that thing—change. 
I look forward to the future, and ask myself what right I have to imagine 
that the old story will not be repeated once again. I look forward, and 
see passion giving place to habit, and habit degenerating into tolerance, 
and tolerance sitting hugging itself for warmth over the burnt-out ashes of 
love and pleasure. I look forward, and see in the future a repetition of 
that which has taken place in the past, and I ask myself whether it is fair 
to you, whether it is wise in myself to run such a risk. It seems to me 
that our iives stand now in this wise. We are as people who by great 
chance, and after long searching have found and carried through the plain 
with safety and delight some precious treasure, till at nightfall we have 
brought it to the verge of the enemy’s country; to the foot of the great 
mountain, up the rocks of which there is no longer a path that can be 
trodden hand-in-hand. If we are to go forward we must pass by separate 
ways, for ever diverging, or we must retrace our steps together, and 
receive the penalty due to those who turn their backs upon duty and 
honour; for, dear, it has come to this, that despite all our pretty play 
at friendship, the one thing which we have of been is—friends. As 
Stevenson says, ‘The man is generally a man, and the woman very 
commonly a woman,’ and I at least have found out that for me his axiom 
is true. You ask more from me than I can give, since you ask me to 
be superior to myself, and yet true to you; and though I have tried to 


believe that we might remain on the old footing which has been so 
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pleasant, I have forced myself for your sake to acknowledge the truth— 
that it was impossible. 


Tell me, am I not right ?—Yours, 
DouG Las. 


From Mavup Inecram, The Vicarage, Thorpe Sutton, March 22nd, to 
DoucLas Cuetwynp, The Albany, London. 
DeaR ——, 

I meant to have written before, but how could |?» How can I 
write now? What can I write about—I to you? What is there for 
me to tell you that you do not know already? Not the village news, 
surely, and yet what other news am I likely to hear ? for you know 
the Hall is shut up now, and all the great folks who used to be there, 
including yourself, of course, are in London or farther still away. Lady 
Cunynghame writes to me sometimes such kind letters, giving me 
commissions to do for her, messages for papa, and occasionally a little, 
little glimpse of her doings in London, Once she told me she had met 
you, and that you were ‘terribly taken up’—this is her own expression, 
if you please, not mine——-with a Mrs. Cameron. How I laughed! But 
then, even in joke, she should not write such things as that. Do you 
know, quite truly, I think fora day or two I was just a wee bit unhappy 
about it. Please forgive me—-you see I tell you everything. I like to 
think that you should know the worst of me—all my doubts, even if they 
have only been half-formed. You told me, you remember, that last night 
at the Hall, that perhaps I should not hear from you for a long, long time, 
and that I was to be very brave and very patient, and,all_sorts of difficult 
things, which, indeed, I have tried to be; but, dear, do you guess, I wonder, 
how Jong a short winter’s day can be when nothing happens, when one 
sees nobody, hears of nobody, from dawn to dusk? I never quite under- 
stood some of those old songs which I used to sing, and you used to laugh 


at, till the last few weeks. 


And while I spin my flaxen thread, 
And sing my simple lay, 

The village seems asleep or dead 

Now Lubin is away. 





You see, I have had some months for 
and, not 


That is what I feel, exactly. 
thinking, for ‘developing’—is not that the right expression ? 
only the village, but one of its inhabitants, has changed since you 
left. I hardly know myself. I look at myself sometimes inthe glass, and 





I look in the glass, but I do not see 
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myself; I see only ‘some one who belongs to you!’ Am I glad or sorry ? 
At times I could hardly tell you. Never sorry, I think, but sometimes 
a little ashamed, generally very, very glad. I walk along the old 
lanes, and perhaps, after a few words with the lodge-keeper, who 
can’t understand what I want there, I go up the long avenue to the 
Hall, and there is a sweet, inexplicable strangeness about all the 
common things I- see which I despair of conveying to you. You 
have changed the world for me somehow, as well as myself. It is 
not quite so bright and simple as it used to be, but the trees, and the 
clouds, and the fields have all gained in meaning, and even the lights 
in the cottage windows, as I come home at dusk, tell me_ stories 
that they never used, whisper thoughts and meanings which I scarcely 
dare to analyse. Is it possible—fossib/e that one day the door will shut 
in the evening upon us two, and that some one will say, as he passes by, 
perhaps tired and lonely, ‘There is another Home in which I have no 
part’? Do you think me very foolish, very morbid, very different from 
what I used to be ? At all events you should not blame me for the change, 
such as it is. For is it not your doing? Do you remember—no, that is'a 
question which I will not ask. But do not forget that I remember all you 
have said, and mean still all that | answered. See, this is the truth that I 
have come lately to understand. Some things are more to women 
than to men. A man comes and goes, and fills the intervals with 
busy life, with struggles, successes, and failures, and experiences of 
many kinds, and hardly remembers that on one certain day he 
said something which a woman meanwhile has treasured up in 
her heart of hearts, has fed’and lived upon. That is one of the penalties 
she pays for being a woman, one of his privileges as a man. And 
though this, of course, is, mercifully for us, not always true, yet in 
this direction matters tend, and we feel the need of some proof that 
things are with the other as they are with ourselves. Dear, do not 
misunderstand me. I am not weak, not impatient; I do not question 
your right to decide—do not doubt that you will be right in whatever you 
do decide ; but remember that the days are long and growing longer ; think 
that I have only one memory to lean upon, and that people tell me, hint to 
me rather—how I hate them !—that you are this and that, and not that 
other self which I know, or I think I know, so well. You told me shat 
night how tired you were of London life and London pretences, how 
wearied you were of its affectations, its jealousies, its triviality, and you 
asked me if it would be possible—I had, I think, known how to resist any 
other appeal—for a ‘ good girl’ to care about any such man as yourself, 
and help him, by her love and her example, to lead a better life. It seemed 
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to me then as though even J might dare to love you, if I could be 
of use, if you were really sincere in what you said, and when we parted 
you knew as well as I, my feeling. But you do not know my feeling now, 
the feeling that has grown up very, very gradually, after thinking over all 
you said in our long talks together, after reading iand re-reading your 
books—I know almost each word of them now-—-.after trying my hardest, 
after even praying that I might not deceive myself. I do not doubt that 
you meant them—those things which I was so glad to hear. But did you 
only mean them ¢hen—at that moment—in the country, in the starlight ? 
Will you remember them in London, inthe midst of all your interests, and 
excitements, and pleasures? I beg, I implore you with all my heart, if 
you deceived yourself then, do not deceive yourself or me now. I could 
bear anything rather than the knowledge of your marrying me from pity, 
from convenience, from any ‘feeling but that from iwhich I should marry 
you—that your love and life were the best thing I could ever wish to gain. 
Dear, I am only a country girl, who has no other merit than to love you 
very truly, but even so, | am worthy of being truly loved in return, and 
though, if 1 am not everything to you, I shall, if 1 mistake not, be nothing 
to any other, I would rather, infinitely rather, live out my life alone, than 
live to discover that you cared for me only in the moments when you were 
wearied with your usual life. Of course I know nothing, less than nothing, 
of what that life is, but I can imagine so well that it must make my 
little experience, my conversation, and myself seem miserably limited, 
provincial, and common-place. Clever women must know how to say 
pretty things to you cleverly, must understand your thoughts better than I 
do, though they cannot love them better, and be able to give you the sym- 
pathy which comes from comprehension, even if they cannot give that which 
springs from feeling. Dojnot fear that if I should be right in these doubts I 
have told you of, I shall not be able to live without the hope of the past 
few months. I sha// be able, and I shall not be—altogether—unhappy. If 
I have been hurt, it will always have been you who wounded me. Perhaps 
that is a woman’s feeling of which you can hardly understand the comfort. 
At least your action must not be influenced in this matter by any question 
of my happiness or unhappiness. My love would be littie worthy of 
calling by that name if it did not seek the best and truest thing for you 
to do, if it were willing to snatch at a happiness which was not right- 
fully its own.—Yours always, Maup. 


. . * + 
From the ‘ Times,’ April 24th, 188—. 
‘On the 20th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Thorpe Sutton, by the Rev. 
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James Ingram, father of the bride, Douglas Greville Chetwynd, of Greville 
Hall, Dorset, and the Albany, London, to Maud, only daughter of the 


Rev. James Ingram, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Thorpe Sutton, Surrey. No 
cards.’ 
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‘It makes a man despair of history..—R. BrowNninc 


F Macaulay was right, as he obviously was, in insisting on 
the historical importance of the mutual relations between 
the sexes, there is no age for which these relations are 








of greater moment, or perhaps so great, as for the cardinal 











period of European development, in which the original 
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Roman Empire of the West was formed and transformed, 





and in which the dominant religion of Europe took its rise. The successful 
enterprise of Augustus is the basis upon which political and social Europe 
was built. And if there is any limited proposition which, in the complication 
of causes, we can make with practical truth as to the cause of any one event, 
it is that Augustus succeeded because he professed and really aspired to be 
the regenerator of Roman society, the purifier and protector of the Roman 
family. This is indeed a familiar and even a commonplace truth. The 
interdependence of cause and effect is here no matter of subtle analysis or 
calculation ; it lies before us upon the record, material and palpable. The 
military forces, with which Augustus conquered, all but failed him in the 
crisis of his fate from the vulgar want of money. They would actually have 
failed him but for the direct support in cash of the better classes in Italy. 
And the support given then, and given in other forms before and afterwards, 
was tendered upon the ground put forward repeatedly by the Emperor him- 
self and by his literary interpreters—that morality must be rescued ; that the 
family, as the source of population and strength, must be reconstituted ; and 
in particular that the institution of marriage must be restored to its 
primitive honour and power. 
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By what means it was attempted to redeem these promises, how 
inadequate was the conception both of the evil and of the remedy, and 


how it befell that civilisation actually died of its distemper, hastened 


fearfully in the close by external violence, is partly known, and may be 
better known by the labour of our historians present and to come. It 
need hardly be said that I do not now propose to follow the story. My 


present concern is merely with the time of Augustus and the attitude of 


his supporters towards this particular problem ; and our consideration will 
be further limited to a certain part of the literary evidence, the more 
important to us as the total evidence available is miserably inadequate. 


Primarily, we must observe, it is not, and it was not in the Roman 


world, by libertinism, as that word is commonly understood, that the 
framework and efficiency of the family were brought into danger, and the 


whole foundation of popular strength destroyed. Against mere libertinism, 
mischievous as it is, the forces of society fight, I believe, at least on fair 
terms, if not with advantage. Far more insidious and far stronger are 
those adversaries which fight against family life with weapons imitated, if 
not borrowed, from its own armoury. It was the faux menage (to borrow 
a term from the sinister vocabulary of our neighbours) which honeycombed 
the ancient nations of the Mediterranean. The facility of ambiguous 
connections, quasi-permanent and quasi-licit, must in the ancient world 
have been something difficult to conceive under the wide-extending and 
regular administration of our great modern states. The purely Roman law 
of burgess-marriage was in itself a model of various uncertainty, 
while in the Roman dominions at large there existed no general lawat all, 
but a vast complication of what we should call ‘international’ regulations 
between the hundreds of municipal atoms out of which the Graeco-Roman 
nation was produced. A lawyer of the provinces in the time of Augustus 
would probably have been puzzled to say with regard to many a couple 
whether they were married or not, and if so, from the point of view of 
what law ; and if the matter were to be judged not by strict law but from 
social sufferance and convention, the doubt would have been still greater. 
Most curious indications in this direction, so far as relates to the 
centuries preceding the Roman revolution, are to be found in Greeco- 
Roman comedy; but these must wait for another time. We turn to the 
Augustan age, and to the special character of the Augustan literature. 


The poets of the official circle which was formed around Mecenas 
were scarcely less a part of the Emperor’s government than the ministers 
and other political personages themselves. They were spokesmen of the 
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Imperialist ideals to the people, and of the enthusiasm of the people 
towards the Imperial office. They are represented to us by three great 
names, those of Virgil, Horace, and Propertius—Horace chiefly in his 
‘Odes’, which were for his own age by far the most important part of his 
work. In the case of the first two poets the effect produced upon their 
writings by the Imperialist programme is justly represented in common 
estimation, though as to Horace there are misconceptions still to be removed, 
especially as to the matter of which we are now speaking. But with 
regard to Propertius the:prevalent estimate is less satisfactory. For want of 
sympathy with the ideas of the time, and under the vast traditional prejudice 
piled up in ages when Propertius and his contemporaries were thought of 
chiefly as ‘heathen’, the meaning of the poet has been misrepresented in 
a vital matter. The error has practically broken into confusing fragments 
one of the most interesting and best-constructed books of antiquity, and 
has entirely destroyed its value, which is not small, as a piece of historic 
evidence. 


The problem which I am going to propose belongs, it will be inferred, 
to a class which it is usual, and usually right, to leave in the hands of 
professional scholars. It is, however, most desirable that now and then 
the light of our common understanding should be let into these places, and 
that questions habitually studied under the pre-occupations of grammatical 
detail should be disengaged for a moment for the consideration of our less 
erudite faculties. I do not at all despair of interesting the most ‘ general’ 
reader, if he will indulge me with a little patience. Indeed, in this ‘learned 
age’ we are all of us dabblers in criticism more or less. 


Some time ago I sketched in this journal ' an outline of the story tc!d 
by Propertius in the one work which, so far as we know, he ever com- 
pleted, the poem (in three parts) of ‘Cynthia.’ The story, of which the 
poet himself is the supposed hero, represents the beginning, the disasters, 
and, after many struggles, the end of a disreputable connexion. There is 
reason to suppose that the present scheme of the poem was to some extent 
an tafter-thought. The First Part, published before the poet became 
connected with the Imperial court, shows no trace (except in the prologue, 
which we may reasonably regard as having been added or modified later) 
of the subsequent development. The First Part alone merely represents, in 
lively fashion,‘ thefsomewhat stormy happiness of a very young man, who 
in the hallucination of passion believes, or tries to believe, in the fidelity 
and affection of a vicious woman by whom he has been enslaved. 


1* An Old Love Story,’ Vol. II., p. 197. 
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But the Second and Third Parts, which carry on the story over a 
period of five years, exhibit both the hero and his fortunes in quite another 
aspect. The Second Part, one of the most striking works of antiquity, 
shows him to us in all the varied miseries of a disenchanted slavery ; while 
the Third represents his self-rescue, achieved partly through the call made 
upon his nobler nature by honest ambition, and the desire to do some 
service to his country as a national poet, partly by the prudent resolution, 
to which under this stimulus he manages to bring himself, of improving 
his chances by absence from the seat of danger. His final ‘restoration to 
sanity,’ in his own words, is effected by a voyage among the distracting 
wonders of Greece and Asia. The two latter parts of the poem are 
avowedly written under the official inspiration of the Emperor’s minister 
and his literary adjutants. 


Now, although I was not then writing, any more than now, for Latin 
scholars as such, it did not seem right to conceal what was indicated 
therefore in a foot-note, that this account of the book ‘Cynthia’ was not 
altogether supported, or rather in its main outline not supported at all, by 
received authority. In the works of the best writers on the subject, the 
construction and plot of the book are so far from being made principal or 
prominent that the book is scarcely treated as one poem at all, or 
regarded as having a plan. We find in our ‘ Propertius’ the three books 
of ‘Cynthia’ printed, without distinction, side by side with an appendix of 
fragments, for the most part wholly unconnected with it. And within the 
‘Cynthia’ itself no notice is commonly taken of any interdependence 
between the separate poems of which the books are composed. They are 
read as mere units without any thread, save that most of them relate in 
some way to the poet’s love. 


Now, seeing that the three parts of ‘Cynthia’’ 


are beyond all 
question in their general character respectively such as I have described 
them in the former article and here, it may be thought, and it is, remarkable 
that their mutual relations should be thus set aside as not important to the 
reader. For this however there has been one single, simple, and sufficient 
cause. There is one poem of the series which, ‘néerpreted as it is, 
destroys altogether the scheme of the work, and makes it impossible to see 
in it any plan or series whatever. It is upon this poem, interesting and 
beautiful in itself, that I now propose to fix our attention. 


What of thy features can his memory keep, 
Who left thee, having won, to sail the deep ? 


1, Propertius, Books I., II., and III. See Professor Palmer’s edition. 
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Oh, cold of heart, to weigh his love with gain, 
These tears with all the wealth of all the Main! 
He lies belike in other arms ; and thou 

Dreamest the while, too fond, of oath and vow. 
Brave beauty, chaste accomplishment, a name 

Gilt by thy grandsire with a scholar's fame, 

All these thou hast, and wealth. Thy missing part 
Of bliss, oh, find it here, a loyal heart ! 














My night is near, my first. Retard thy pace 
Swift moon, for that first night, and give it space. 
Thou sun, that wheelest wide thy summer way, 
Abridge thy circle and defer the day. 

Time I must have to seal, to sign, to draw 
Love's new indenture in his forms of law, 

Which Love himself shall certify beneath, 

As witness Ariadne’s starry wreath. 

What hours of parley I must interpose, 

What long assay before we fairly close ! 

Love without such preamble, full and clear, 
Lacks power to castigate his mutineer. ' 
Fancy binds quick, breaks quickly. Slow and sure i 
Let love begin between us and endure. 


























Then if the plighted spouse, forsworn and vile, 
The altar of his faith should dare defile, 
All plagues be his that ever love hath bred : 
Let hissing scandal pelt upon his head! 
Wild at his lady’s window let him yearn, 
In utter darkness, lost beyond return ! 








With due deference to the correction of any Latinist in{details, I will 
venture to say that this translation represents with accuracy in all material 
points the 20th poem of the Third Book of Propertius. If the ireader 
is not familiar with the commentaries on the poet he will, I think, hear 
with a shock of surprise that this poem is commonly supposed toxbe 
addressed to a scandalous personage of notorious ill-fame, and to com- 4 
memorate the beginning of a degraded attachment, which has previously 4 
been deplored in every key of repentance by the self-confessing author of 
the book in which it is found. 





Now it would seem that if this is really so, Roman society was the 
strangest institution, and Latin the oddest vocabulary, that ever was known 
among men. ‘That law and that language were, it appears, utterly in- 
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different to the most vital distinction in human affairs. They had no fixed 
and ascertained expressions which marked beyond mistake what we know 
as an honourable love and a legitimate union. For if the language of 
Propertius here does not mean this, there were no words which did. A 
husband in Rome could be cailed nothing better than maritus, nor the 
ritual by which he became such anything more august than sacra marita, nor 
the religious altar which sanctioned his troth by any term more sacred than 
ara. If the engagements of undisciplined caprice were not stigmatised by 
the word /ibido, there was no way in Rome by which the reproach could 
be expressed. If the image of a legal covenant, ‘drawn, signed, and 
sealed,’ did not then express real solemnity and obligation, those ideas 
were beyond the range of Roman thought. If this poem were written 
about any society of which we have a present conception, as of a real human 
fact, any one who tried to persuade us that such language as Propertius 
here uses really meant nothing definite, and that though the poet talked 
in the forms of matrimony, he never dreamed of being so understood, would 
be laughed at. Surely these presumptions are as good for the Romans as 
for any other people. Surely no society in which they were not true could 
possibly have held together at all. If this poem was accepted by Augustan 
readers as a natural address to such a person as ‘ Cynthia’, it is hard to see 
whither, below where it had already fallen, the Roman Empire could 
possibly decline. If it was so, history ought to reckon with the fact. 


But it was not so. To interpret this poem as addressed to Cynthia not 
only makes the poem itself inconceivable, but also ruins the sequence, and 
with it half the interest, of the book. We find it close to the end of the 
story, surrounded by other poems which describe the last determined 
effort of Cynthia’s lover to escape from his thraldom. A little before 
(III. 18) he is trying, very unsuccessfully, to drink himself free. Im- 
mediately afterwards (III. 21) he declares that, having now tried every 
means of escape (many have been enumerated before), every means con- 
sistent with remaining in Rome, he will take the one remaining hope of a 
distant journey. This occupies two poems. The author comes home 
completely cured; Cynthia is dismissed with scorn; and the story comes 
rapidly to the due and respectable conclusion. 


All, therefore—the poem itself and the place where we find it—points 
to the natural conclusion, that it represents the marriage of the hero, or 
at least his immediate intention and expectation of marriage. This he 
thought proper to try as one of his remedies. But with some judgment 
and humour, Propertius leaves it to our imagination to fill up the details of 
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the story. Whether the proposing husband really married, but the 
marriage was a failure, as under the circumstances it well might be; or 
whether after all the engagement (for it is clearly an engagement) was 
broken off, which also it might be, on either part, without violence to 
probability, we are to determine as we please. The poem is addressed to 
a lady of position and good family. All her virtues and social advantages— 
her fortune, literary grandfather, and all the rest—are usually transferred 
and handed over to Cynthia, and this in the teeth of the whole book, which 
tells us that Cynthia had not a known relation, except a mother, in the 
world, and paints her always in colours with which the addition of ‘ chaste 
accomplishment’ will on no terms combine. Whether the too commercial 
admirer, by whom the lady had been deserted, was a husband already or 
a favoured suitor, is not exactly determined, nor does it matter. If the 
lady was married to him, release under the circumstances would not have 
been difficult. 


If nothing were here at stake but the meaning of this single poem, it 
would scarcely be worth while to say so much of the matter. But the 
truth (whichever way it lies) is of importance to the whole purport of that 
Augustan literature upon which many of us, willy-nilly, spend not a little 
of our time, and from which are imbibed, for good or ill, more notions 
than are expressed by schoolmasters or put down in examination-papers. 
‘Cynthia’ is self-advertised as an official book, appearing under minis- 
terial and practically under Imperial sanction. Both Augustus and his 
ministers wrote very disreputable verses, and sometimes omitted to 
burn them. The practice was common then and at no time altogether 
unknown. But it is a total misconception, as it seems to me, to infer 
from this and like facts that a poet of the ministerial circle would have 
pushed his court by producing a book really dedicated to Cynthia, or 
dealing with Cynthia at all otherwise than as a delusion and a snare to 
the well-intentioned young Roman. At the opening of the Second Book, 
the hero, then still in his bondage, deliberately and ostentatiously defies 
the new legislation in favour of marriage, which the Emperor, with the best 
designs but under much mistake as to means, was straining his powers 
to carry and to enforce. ‘Not Cesar,’ he says, ‘shall tear him from 
Cynthia.’ Was this defiance real, and not atoned for ? Are we to under- 
stand that while Horace, at the command of Mecenas, was deploring the 
decay of the Roman family and was celebrating the matrimonial happiness 
which the new régime would make universal among succeeding genera- 
tions, Propertius, by the like command and with the same sanction, was 
filling with Cynthia a whole book, unredeemed in official eyes by any 
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compensating moral? The truth is that ‘Cynthia’, such as the book 
became by the addition of Parts II. and III., is a poetic manifesto 
against all Cynthias, a novel, as we may almost call it, with a purpose. 


it is true that in this case, as in many others, the purpose has no 
very much to do with the merit of the work. The interest of it as a work 
of art lies primarily in the picture of man and of human feeling, much 
of which remains unaltered if we erase or ignore the moral altogether. 
But as a historical document the book of ‘Cynthia’ is totally changed, and, 
as I think, totally distorted, by a reading which conceals the purpose and 
dissolves the connexion of it. 


One little question, historical in a certain sense, though not important, 
we may dismiss. Did the marriage, or proposal of marriage, represented 
in our poem really take place in the life of the real Propertius? It is 
impossible to say, nor does it signify. It was open to him, having made 
himself the hero of his book, to coin for himself what adventures he 
pleased. Our modern feelings might suggest various arguments for or 
against the reality of the circumstances. But then we cannot be sure how 
far they are a safe guide. 


Much more interesting and more instructive is the light thrown by the 
poem upon the position of literature at the court of Augustus, especially 
in the early years of his reign. The Second and Third Parts of ‘Cynthia’ 
were written to make good the position of the author in the ministerial 
circle. They answer in the work of Propertius to the Imperial ‘Odes’ in 
the work of Horace, more exactly, perhaps, to the Fourth and strictly 
Imperial Book of ‘Odes,’ which Horace added under the Emperor’s 
command and compulsion; only with this difference, that Propertius seems 
to have executed himself with a good will. He may indeed have intended 
from the first to make of his ‘Cynthia’ a ‘Lover’s Progress’ and an 
example to youth, though, as I have said, this does not actually appear in 
the first and originally sole part of the work. At any rate as an 
adherent of Mzecenas he plainly felt that this was his cue and his text, and 
to much edification does he preach upon it. His crowning sermon is con- 
tained in the 22nd poem of the Third Part. The 2Ist (the next after the 
marriage) takes him, flying from the sight of Cynthia, to the far East. In 
the 22nd he meets, at Cyzicus, in Asia Minor, an old friend and mentor, 
who had been accustomed in early days to lecture him on his aberration. 
In the confidence of his recovery he now repays the lecture, and scolds 
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Tullus, in his turn, for so long neglecting the duty of a Roman to fill his 
place in Rome or Italy and to carry on his family. 


What ! couldst thou thus content, my Tullus, bide 
These many years by cold Propontis’ side? .. . 
If storied Helle’s strait have charm for thee, 
Charm to beguile regret for such as me, . . . 

If fancy tempt thee still to follow back 

To Colchis Argo’s legendary track, .. . 

What marvels hath the world, however far, 

To rival those on Roman earth that are ? 

Her legends raise no blush; her soil is made 
To breed nought baser than the soldier’s blade. 
Not here Andromeda was chained, not here 
Was Pentheus chased, Thyestes fed not here. 
She is thy mother, Tullus, and thy home ; 

The honours thou art heir to seek in Rome, 
Speak Latin to thy peers, and give thy life 

To the dear babes of some sweet Roman wife. 


This very brilliant and charming piece (of which I have given here 


but an outline, reproducing closely only the conclusion to which it all leads) 
loses- half its beauty and all its substantial meaning if it be made to 
follow close on a rapturous proposal to Cynthia. But this is the way we 
sometimes deal with the literature of old times, upon which we have chosen 


to put the general stigma of a presumed indecency. 


These and other lines we may follow another time, or the reader at 
once, if he has patience. I hope I have not tired him so far. The theme at 
least deserves the hour. Charity and candour are a duty between age 


and age, not less than between man and man. 


A. W. VERRALL. 




















‘Her hand rested on that of the pretty, little, old lady, her hostess.’ 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


‘It is worth the labour to consider well of Love, whether it be a God, or a 
Devil, or a passion of the mind, or partly God, partly Devil, partly passion.’ 
—PLOTINUS. 


Book I].—Miss Mary CROOKENDEN 
CHAPTER I 


MILL the critics were in a flurry. They 
cackled up and down the columns of the 
newspapers and pages of the magazines 
like a pullet who has laid her first egg 
on a frosty day in December. And, yet 
in point of fact, none of them had laid 
an egg; but had only found one,— 
which, with all deference to the talent 
of critics and high functions of criticism 
is quite another matter. 


Still they cackled, and rightly. For 
it was a new sort of egg, an unexpected 
egg ; and their smartness, and knowledge 
of the world, and literary gifts, and 
artistic acumen, notwithstanding, they 


: were really at a loss to determine what 
LP, 4 





kind of living creature might be inside it. 
One section of them, the younger, more progressive, and daring, declared 


that it undoubtedly contained an eagle, destined to soar away up into the 
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empyrean in most,majestic fashion, till it stared, undismayed and unblink- 
ing in the face of: the sun himself, carrying the future of English art—as 
the Roc did Sinbad the sailor—aloft on its back. All of which modest 
little phrases read very well in print, when developed and enlarged on, 
and interspersed with allusions to Naturalism, and Democracy, to ‘the 
lifting of the veil of Isis,’ to Maia, and the Modern Idea. Another 
section, the older and more conservative this one, took, as in duty 
bound—after reading the lucubrations of their contemporaries—a dia- 
metrically opposite view. They asserted that the egg in question was 
laid by no fowl that ever yet wore feathers, by no bird, whether of 
prey or innocently domestic; but that its origin was reptilian. In 
their minds, there could be no question about it. They therefore 
called on respectable persons, in the name of all they held dearest, 
—prejudice, pocket, wife, child, hearth, country, not to mention the 
eternal salvation of their own artistic souls—to rally like one man, 
and leap upon that egg and the horrid possibilities as yet lying hid 
within it. To crush and smash, and trample under foot, and generally 
murder and demolish it. While a third section, and this the largest—since 
the wisdom of unbelief commends itself by being a pre-eminently easy and 
cheap form of wisdom—elected to swear that there was no egg; or that, 
admitting an egg existed, it was of the sort commonly found in mares’ 
nests, which sort is invariably addled, as every one knows; and that, con- 
sequently, it was equally silly and superfluous to make any fuss at all about 
it. And like most persons who take up a superior position and entreat 
others to be calm and not to make a noise, the noise which these 
preachers of common-sense and moderation made themselves was quite 
the most persistent of any. For, it is impossible not to notice, that of all 
cackles over public matters, whether great or small, none is ever so perti- 
nacious and prolonged as the contemptuous and negative cackle. 


And, meanwhile, before the source and subject of all this hubbub—a 
picture hung on the line in the large room of the Royal Academy—a 
crowd had gathered, and shifted, and broken, and passed, only to gather 
again—had chattered, and stared, and cheerfully pronounced judgment in 
less than three minutes upon work which had taken the artist months, 
possibly years, to execute—during six days out of every seven, con- 
tinuously, through May and June, and on to the hot, moist morning at the 
close of July, when it is our purpose—after the lapse of ten years of 
silence—once again to pick up the scattered threads of our history. 


But of the picture itself, it is necessary to say a few words first. 
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Under a sky of closely-packed cloud you looked straight down a field-lane, 
deep in slimy cart-ruts and cattle tracks brimming with water, to a space 
of dim moorland. This dipped towards a black peat bog in the hollow; 
while the rise on the right was crowned by a little, huddled, grey home- 
stead, the rafters of its dismantled barn showing skeleton-like against the 
sky. Across the bog, the gorse and sedges were burning, smouldering 
sullenly, sending up pale jets of smoke, which, as the wind caught and 
beat them down again, trailed away over the rusty face of the moor in 
long lines. The whole was backed, save where the farm-buildings rose 
against the horizon, by a purple-brown gloom of low-lying winter woods. 


On either side the lane were crumbling earth banks, riddled in places 
by cavernous rabbit burrows. One was topped by a straggling hedge of 
oak and beech, to the lower twigs of which the leaves still clung thickly— 
the faded reds and browns of them being reflected in the shuddering 
surface of the muddy pools below. Opening on to this uninviting roadway 
a dilapidated five-barred gate, the spars of it splintered and broken, 
the rickety posts bleached by lichens and rot; and leaning on the top 
bar of it, his back towards you, a tall, high-shouldered man. 


The painter had certainly not been guilty of any weak concession to 
the popular demand for what is superficially pleasant, graceful, picturesque. 
For the man’s figure was, both in costume and attitude, uncompromisingly 
probable, in a sense, common-place. He wore a rough check suit that 
had seen a good deal of service. The pockets of it bulged. It hung loose 
and wrinkled between the shoulders as the wearer leaned his elbows on 
the gate. Of his face nothing was visible save the line of a low brow, 
of a deep-cut eye socket, high cheek-bone and heavy jaw, under a shock 
of reddish-brown hair. The presentment was simple enough. But there 
was a certain energy, almost fierceness in it. The man was strong, still 
you knew from the slouch of the whole figure he was tired. He leaned 
heavily. He was absorbed, too; absolutely indifferent to effect. You 
found yourself wishing he would turn round. For you wanted to know 
more—to learn the secret, the purpose, to read the past and forecast 


the future of that averted face. 


On the other side of the gate, some dozen paces down the lane, stood 
another figure. That of a young woman. She had paused, suddenly, as 
it appeared, turned round, looked back. She held herself perfectly erect, 


her head thrown up, her lips parted in laughter. Her left hand was 
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raised pushing back the loose coils of hair which spread, a dark 
cloud, above the rounded sweep of cheek and chin. ‘The other was 
extended as in invitation; while the wind, taking the skirt of her simple, 
grey-winsey dress and blowing it closely against her, revealed the fine 
curves of her form from waist to knee and knee to ankle.—An ideal 
woman of the people, primitive, vigorous, deep-chested, well-set on her 
feet, nothing feeble nor mesguine about her; fitted to be the mother of 


healthy, handsome, firm-limbed children. 


Backed by that desolate landscape, balanced by the somewhat sinister 
presence of her companion, the rich, youthful gladness and promise of 
her personality seemed to show out as radiantly as the living reds of lip 
and cheek showed out from the sombre tones of cloud and moorland, 
from the mournful vagueness of the trailing smoke, and the glistering 
pallor of the foul lane. Yet looking closer, you perceived, for all her 
laughter, the woman was not wholly glad. Anxious in the midst of its 
gaiety, a strange force of appeal in the grey eyes, her countenance was 
a triumph of conflicting emotions,—its hopefulness weighted by an almost 
desperate question, its happiness shadowed by an almost tragic doubt,—as 
she turned with that motion of invitation to the man behind her, and 


looked him full, daringly, fearingly, in the face. 


The name of the picture was hackneyed. It made no attempt at 
originality. Possibly the painter had learnt the useful lesson that 
les verités bétes are, after all, les verilés vraies; and consequently had 
considered it superfluous to exercise his wits in the production of a 
new and startling title. He had christened his work ‘The Road to Ruin’ 
without apology or explanation, and left the public to take exception at 
the familiar phrase if it pleased. Though, judging by the interest it was 
now exciting, his muddy field-lane seemed likely to prove, in his own 


case, no pathway of disaster, but rather 





conservative or sceptical tempered 
critics notwithstanding—the highway to a great and notable success. 
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CHAPTER II 


a I was still early and the ‘galleries were still 
fairly empty, when Cyprian Aldham entered 
the large room on the July morning in question ; 
and paused, catalogue in hand, looking about 
him with that fine flavour of reserve, of slight 
superiority, in his bearing and expression, 
which his friends commended as so well-bred, 
and those whom he did not honour with his 
friendship condemned, sometimes, as so imper- 


tinent. 


The fact that he was vicar of a remote 
West Country parish—that of Beera Mills— 
appeared to Mr. Aldham no sufficient reason 
for being out of touch with the affairs of the 
day. On the contrary, he rather plumed him- 
self upon maintaining a close acquaintance with 
‘all that is going on,’ as the phrase is. He had 
not any intention of being left behind in respect 
of social or artistic, any more than in respect 
of religious developments. It would have appeared to him highly 
unsuitable that he should be left behind. For this young clergyman, 
though a charming and graceful person, was possessed of a very strong 
sense of all that was due to Cyprian Aldham both from the world at large 
and from Cyprian Aldham himself. He took himself quite seriously. Perhaps 
he never quite forgot that his cousin Sir Reginald Aldham being childless, 
he stood next in succession to that gentleman’s baronetcy and delightful 
place in Midlandshire. Not that he was, for a moment, inclined to dilate 
on his prospective good fortune, or inform any one of it who might 
be reprehensibly ignorant of it already. To do so would have seemed 
to him contemptibly undignified. For the proudest pride of all is un- 
questionably that which takes its own grandeurs so absolutely for 
granted, that it holds it is altogether superfluous to call the attention 


of others to the fact of their existence. 


I have described the young man as graceful. Some enthusiastic souls 
were disposed to go much further, and pronounce him a miracle of refined 
good looks. As a boy, indeed, before his features had hardened and the 
bone of his face become so marked, with his golden-brown hair standing 


II2 
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out like the aureole of some transfigured saint, Cyprian’s appearance had 
been exquisitely, almost absurdly, angelic. His hair was reduced to less 
celestial proportions now; while the beauty of his mouth was marred by 
an habitual compression of the lips, as of one upon whom the order of 
things wherein he is compelled to exist continually inflicts small shocks of 
disgust. 


Mr. Aldham affected a slight negligence in dress, wearing the in- 
evitable broad-brimmed felt hat and clerical coat until the original black of 
them had grown greenish from long service. On the other hand, his linen 
was of the finest and whitest. He eschewed meat, eating only eggs or 
salt fish on a Friday. But the table-cloth must be spotless under the 
delicate china on which they were served ; while a wide-eyed, wondering 
Madonna of the modern pre-Raphaelite school gazed down from the 
wall at the sparely furnished table. All of which may sound over 
fastidious, finicking almost. Yet no one coming personally in contact 
with Mr. Aldham would have ventured to apply the latter term to him, 
I think. For the young man’s delicate nature had an edge to it, and that 
a finely tempered one. It could cut. 


On the present occasion, as he paused surveying the gallery, his 
manner suddenly suffered a change. His light blue eyes lost their 
vaguely supercilious expression. A certain eagerness seemed to push up 
through his reserve. 


For just opposite, in the crowd gathered before the popular picture, he 
perceived a familiar figure—a young man like Saul the son of Kish, 
a head and shoulders above his fellows. Lancelot Crookenden’s height, 
and make, the large serenity of his back, were quite unmistakable. 
But Aldham was intimately acquainted with this young gentleman’s 
tastes; for had he not, now about five years ago, at the earnest 
request of the boy’s guardian and his mother, turned ‘bear-leader,’ 
and gone round the world with him, in the interval which elapsed between 
his leaving Eton and going up to Cambridge ? Lancelot had got into no 
scrapes. Had caused very little anxiety or trouble; save on the fine 
summer’s morning when he had walked off by himself from the hotel, and 
amused himself by swimming the Niagara river just below the rapids, 
thereby giving his tutor-companion a very evil quarter of an_ hour. 
Through high and low latitudes alike, the boy had passed carrying 
his own sweet-tempered, unvexed and not superabundantly intelligent, 
British atmosphere along with him. Had regarded India as an awfully 
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‘A picture hung on the line in the large room of the Royal Academy.’ 
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jolly place where you shot tigers, and stuck pigs, and played polo; 
and Canada as an even jollier place, because it wasn’t so fearfully 
hot, you know, where you had unlimited sleighing and skating, and 
where you could tramp any number of miles on snow-shoes after 
problematical big game. Had looked at all mountains’ principally 
with a view to climbing them; at rivers with a view to fishing 
them ; at plains with a view to riding across them; at forests with a 
view to jhunting something in them; at cities, however architecturally 
magnificent or historically interesting, principally with a view to leaving 
them ; at society, tempted all the world over to smile graciously upon so 
rich, and kindly, and well-favoured a youth, with a view, civilly but 


decidedly, to avoiding it as much as possible. 


Cyprian had really grown very fond of the boy ; but it was impossible 
to pretend that the note of culture was conspicuous in him. And it was, 
therefore, not without a movement of considerable curiosity that he crossed 
the room and addressed him now. 

‘This is surprising,’ he said. ‘You are one of the last persons I 
should have thought to find diligently studying pictures at half-past ten in 
the morning. 


’ 


‘Oh! I say, Aldham, how awfully fortunate to run across you like this. 


I didn’t know you’d come up yet. My mother was calling in Lancaster 
Gate the other day, and Lady Aldham told her you were coming for 


a night or two on your way through to Paris.’ 


Lancelot backed out of the crowd as he spoke, and stood in the vacant 
space before a large leather-covered settee. He beamed. There was 
really something very engaging about this young giant of four and 
twenty with the smooth sunburnt face, and quiet, candid eyes and brow. 
He had an admiration amounting almost to reverence for his former 
travelling-companion ; and he made no attempt to disguise it. Lancelot 
was quite unaffected, undiplomatic, foolishly sincere. 

‘It’s awfully fortunate,’ he repeated—‘I mean meeting you like this. 
And how's the dear old West Country looking ?’ 

‘The dear old West Country is looking extremely like an immense 
green sponge,’ Aldham answered, smiling in his cool, thin way. 

The cordiality of the young man’s greeting pleased him. Not only did 
it minister to his little conceit of himself; but it tended to relieve his mind 
of a certain uncomfortable suspicion which had proved somewhat trouble- 


some to him during the last few months. 
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‘The rain has been incessant. My books were becoming mouldy. I 
was becoming rheumatic, so I hastened my journey by a few days. 
Moreover I wished to see the exhibitions before they closed. You are not 
here by yourself?’ he added, after a moment's pause. 

‘Yes, I am,’ Lancelot replied. 

Mr. Aldham’s sense of relief was intensified. He even went so far as to 
be slightly annoyed with himself for having ever entertained the suspicion 
which had troubled him. He told himself he had always really known 
that suspicion to be absurd. 

‘What has brought you here all alone?’ he asked, smiling again. 
‘Surely this is quite a new departure on your part. I thought you 


eschewed all artistic shows; and had an uncivilized disposition to resolve 





pictures into their original elements—so many yards of canvas, so many 


shillingsworth of pigments, oil, turpentine, and other unsavourinesses.’ 


Lancelot waited before answering—he was usually somewhat slow of 
speech— gazing down, meanwhile, at a long perspective of trouser, ending 


in white spatts, and the toes of a very neat pair of boots from Peels’. 


‘Well, I don’t care very much about pictures,’ he said, at last. ‘And 
that’s just the bother, you know. Other people do care for them, and I 


suppose I don’t like to find myself out of it.’ 


‘And so you are trying to find your way into it, so to speak, by 
means of a solitary tour of inspection this morning. That is a practical 
way of meeting a difficulty. Does the attempt seem likely to prove 


successful ?’ 


The young man shook his head gently in reply.—‘ I'm afraid I’m awfully 
dense, do you know, Aldham,’ he said. ‘I’ve never troubled myself much 
about pictures and things of that kind before, you see. They never 
seemed to matter much. But lately I’ve seemed to see it all in a different 


light. I—well, I’m afraid I’m a dolt.’ 


Lancelot contemplated his immaculate spatts once more.—‘ It’s an awful 
nuisance,’ he said quietly; and there was a singular ring of emotion in 
his voice. 


To Cyprian Aldham this outburst of confidence, this confession: of 
ineptitude and inadequacy on the part of so conspicuously well-to-do a 
person appeared both amusing and pathetic. It was refreshingly naif. 
But it tended to reawaken those suspicions so recently laid to rest. He 
looked curiously at the goodly youth for a few seconds. He would have 
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been glad to ask him one simple question. He could have put it in a 
very few words. But, happily, in the interests of patience and good 
manners, such simple questions are just the most impossible to ask ; and 
Mr. Aldham’s manners were above reproach. Therefore, he abstained from 
asking any question, and merely said, pleasantly yet with, perhaps, a faint 
flavour of patronage, ‘ Believe me, you are very far from being a dolt. 
If you seriously wish to acquaint yourself with any matter, I do not think 


want of capacity will stand in your way.’ 


‘Don’t,you think so?’ Lancelot inquired. ‘I’m awfully glad of that. 
I was beginning to be afraid I was only fit for a keeper, or a professional 
cricketer, or a bruiser, perhaps. Of course it doesn’t much matter what 
I am fit for. There are loads of fellows who’ve got plenty of brains, and 
if I’m not among them the loss is mine—that’s all. Only somehow it’s 
made me rather low just lately. Of course it doesn’t really matter, only 
it’s nice to know you don’t think—oh ! well, please, Aldham, we won't say 
any more about it. Look here, come and enlighten me about these 
pictures. You understand all about them. They say this one’s awfully 
fine— The Road to Ruin,” you know, by that new man everybody’s 


talking about.’ 


And Lancelot walked resolutely up to the little crowd again, and edged 
way in, with a large gentleness that was very irresistible morally as 
well as physically, till he stood right before the picture. 


Aldham followed in his wake, his curiosity by no means lessened, nor 
his fears allayed by this abrupt ending to the conversation. But once in 
front of the picture, his thoughts were directed into another channel. He 
was sensible of receiving a shock of surprise. The sad landscape 
reminded him forcibly of out-lying parts of his own parish of Beera Mills. 
The westerly wind, keen and salt off the Atlantic, seemed to cry, with 
impatient rustle, through those nipped, distorted oaks and beeches, and 
sweep away drearily over the waste beyond. Aldham was a little short- 
sighted. He bent forward to examine the two figures in the foreground 
with a sense of expectation. He almost fancied he should recognise 
them as acquaintances. He looked at them long and carefully. He was 
not easily stirred; but the woman’s laughing, pleading, fearfully ques- 
tioning face moved him strangely, although it proved unknown to him. 


‘Ah! this man Colthurst can paint,’ he exclaimed involuntarily, 


turning to Lancelot. 


‘Yes, I know. At least, so everybody says.’ 
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‘This is fine,’ Aldham added; ‘very fine, and remarkably unpleasant.’ 


But the young man was not attending. An idea had suddenly occurred 
to him. 


‘I say, doesn’t it strike you that lane and the whole place is as like 
as two peas to the turn down to Slat Moor, on Withacott farm, you 
remember, before we had it drained and put up the new gates? ‘“ Road to 
Ruin,” I should just think it was, if the fellow expects to get a living out of 
that land. Poor old Jeffery found it so fast enough; he died owing the 
best part of ten years’ rent. I’m glad to think there’s nothing as bad as 
that on the estate now. You might flush a woodcock down there, eh! 
Aldham ; but there’s precious little else you’d get off that bit of country.’ 


Cyprian paused before answering. He had lately expressed an 
encouraging opinion as to his former pupil's abilities. But really he 
began ,to fear his encouragement had been a trifle premature. The 
excellent youth must be amazingly innocent or lamentably superficial. 


‘I am afraid it represents more than a question of farming,’ he said. 
—The crowd had broken and passed for the moment, and the two 
very dissimilar young men_ stood alone before the popular picture.— 
‘I am afraid it represents the first act of a drama which no draining 
of land, putting up of new gates, remission of rents, or other mitigation of 
agricultural depression will prevent being recurrently played out, as long 
as there are men and women in this wicked world to play it.’ 


Lancelot looked hard at the speaker and then at the painting. ‘Oh! 
I see.’—He flushed through all his sunburn.—‘I’m glad Polly wouldn't 
come this morning, after all,’ he added in a low voice. 


The sharp edge of Mr. Aldham’s nature showed itself, just then, 
in the glance he turned upon the young man beside him. ‘Miss 
Crookenden——’ he began. But Lancelot did not, or would not hear him. 


‘They say it’s sold for a cool thousand,’ he remarked. 


Aldham was annoyed. It had never occurred to him before that this boy 
would venture to do anything so very like snubbing him. Then, moreover, 
he began to fear his suspicions were justified, that they were most pro- 
vokingly far away from an absurdity. Involuntarily he indulged in one 
of those rather worldly calculations, which the mind carries through so 
rapidly, that the conscience has not time to protest against them before 
they are an accomplished fact. Instinctively he set the sober dignities of 
Aldham Revel against the Slerracombe property; the long pedigree of the 
fine, old, Midlandshire family, against the few generations of that of the 
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Bristol merchant. He discounted the advantages of the Combmartin con- 
nection by certain by no means aristocratically despicable cousinships on 
his own mother’s side. Finally he weighed his attainments, his scholarship, 
and knowledge of the world, against the modest acquirements of the hand- 
some, simple, young Dives standing by him. Before conscience could 
intervene with a comment on the slight unworthiness of this proceeding, 
the calculation was not only made, but the satisfaction flowing from it was 
already comforting and appeasing Cyprian Aldham. The sharp edge of 
his nature was sheathed within the scabbard of his delicate manner 
again. For no doubt remained in his mind which scale, in this liitle 
process of weighing, kicked the beam. 


‘A thousand? Hardly such a sum as that, I imagine,’ he said 
suavely, in response to Lancelot’s last remark. ‘ Halve it and you will 
probably be much nearer the mark.’—Aldham turned over the leaves of his 
catalogue rather absently.—‘I am glad to have seen it,’ he continued. ‘I 
was curious to arrive at conclusions regarding it for myself, after reading 
the widely divergent criticisms it has called forth. And I see it is very 
remarkable. Whether you like the spirit of it or not the picture is 
undeniably a great one.’ 


‘I suppose it is,’ Lancelot rejoined, the flush still remaining on his 
smooth skin. ‘But I don’t like it. I tell you what, Aldham, if it means 
all you say it does, it seems to me most awkwardly like selling a woman’s 
honour. Any fellow who could spend months—I suppose it takes 
months—in painting such a thing, thinking about it all the while, knowing 
all he meant by it, and then go and take money for it, must be awfully 
cold-blooded. I hope I shan’t run across this Mr. Colthurst. I shouldn't 


care to have to shake hands with him.’ 


By common consent the two men sauntered on, making place for 
another batch of spectators. 


‘If it means all that,’ Lancelot repeated, ‘he must be a blackguard, to 
my thinking, or a brute.’ 


Why is it that the virtues of our friends, specially when those friends 
are our juniors, do not invariably give us unmixed joy ?. Cyprian Aldham 
was a high-minded and pure-lived man, he was moreover, by profession, 
a preacher of righteousness; yet instead of hailing the righteousness of 
this ardent young moralist enthusiastically, and patting it, in cordial 
admiration, upon the back, he was irritated by it. It appeared to him 
rather excessive, out of place. His smile was decidedly chilly and his 


tone of patronage marked, as he said :— 
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‘Really I cannot admit poor Mr. Colthurst’s brutality follows as a 
matter of course. Yours is a very destructive line of criticism. If it is 
the true one we should be compelled to rule out some of the finest works 
of literature and art. But I think you probably hardly realize how much 
you demand that we should part with in our respect for womanhood in the 
abstract, Lancelot. This is a question which cannot be settled off-hand and 
in obedience of personal feeling. Fundamentally your demand may be 
a noble one. But a free response to it must unquestionably leave us 
poorer by the loss of much which is not only of high esthetic interest and 
value, but of high moral value likewise.’ 


‘I don’t pretend to know anything about that,’ Lancelot said quietly, 
standing very large, hot, and stiff, in the middle of the room. ‘All I know 
is if you’ve ever cared for one woman, it makes you care about what you 
call womanhood in the abstract too, somehow. A wrong done, or going 
to be done, to any woman, seems, in a way, like a wrong to her—and— 
and—well, you want to go and punch the brute’s head who’s done it— 
that’s all.’ 


Aldham looked curiously at the young man. He laughed a little, 
presumably at the grammar which, in the struggle to express his thoughts 
poor Lancelot had let go so very far astray. 


‘You take the matter with a really embarrassing degree of serious- 
ness,’ he said. ‘You are a critic armed with a bludgeon. I am very far 
from underrating the moral question involved; but I think your chivalry 


makes you exaggerate the offence of the artist to an unwarrantable extent.’ 


‘Well, I don’t like it. I didn’t like that other picture, in the first room, 
you know, by this man Colthurst—‘ The Evening of Labour.” But this 
settles it. Let's look at something else, please. What awfully queer 


things people do seem to admire.’ 


Half an hour later, as they passed the turnstile, and passed down the 
matted stairs to the entrance, Lancelot referred to the picture again. It 
appeared to have taken singular hold on his imagination. 


‘I wish that landscape wasn’t so like Slat Moor. Colthurst ’—he 
repeated—‘ Colthurst, I’m sure I’ve heard the name somewhere. Not 
lately, I don’t mean. It’s in everybody’s mouth now. But long ago—and 
I can’t for the life of me remember what I associate it with! I say, 
Aldham, you'll come back to luncheon, won’t you? My mother’s always 
only too delighted to see you, you know.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


.{R. ALDHAM accepted the invi- 
2 tation to luncheon. As to food 
it was an admirable luncheon. 
But our young clergyman was 
laudably indifferent to what are 
euphemistically known as the 
pleasures of the table. And 
otherwise the luncheon was a 
distinctly dull one. Passing 
years had not lessened Mrs. 
Crookenden’s_ tribal egotism, 
weakened her little prejudices, or 
increased her limited gift of sym- 
pathy. Hertwo daughters, Adela 
and Carrie, who had now ex- 
changed the schoolroom and 
brown holland frocks for a well- 
grown and buxom young wo- 
manhood, were not distinguished 
for sustained power or variety of topics in conversation. They 
were estimable girls, but both their minds and bodies moved slowly. 
They had excellent digestions. They were very industrious. They did 
an immense amount of needlework. ‘They subscribed to a couple of well- 
known circulating libraries, and read an immense number of books. By 
the needlework the poor of Slerracombe and of a certain London parish 
did profit appreciably. By the books they did not themselves, however, 
profit in any appreciable degree. They never skipped. They read each 
and every book through from beginning to end. Then, and then only, 
they felt that they could conscientiously state that they had read it. And 
the making of this statement, it would appear, constituted the sole incen- 


tive to and aim of all their reading. It never occurred to them that 





literature and life have any connection—anything in common; equally it 
never occurred to them to suspect a certain futility in their studies. They 
were perfectly satisfied. It followed, not unnaturally, that Slerracombe 
House had the reputation, in some quarters, of being a dull house. When 
the family moved up to London, the dulness went too, and spread itself 
over the residence in Grosvenor Crescent, or Bryanston Square, or Brook 
Street, or anywhere else that Mrs. Crookenden had taken for the season. 


It was a serene, placid, well-bred dulness ; an unexceptionably respectable 
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manifestation of the presence of the great Goddess, so dear to the British 
mind and heart. But there, in the midst of them, the great Goddess did 


unquestionably and persistently sit enthroned. 


And Aldham, I am afraid, did not do much on the present occasion to 
disturb the local atmosphere with any little breezes of liveliness, or 
lightning flashes of wit. He was preoccupied. He would have givena 
good deal for ten minutes alone with his hostess, for he possessed a 
gift of diplomacy with women. From them he could usually extract 
information if he really wanted to do so, without compromising himself 
or showing his hand. Cyprian had a rather elaborate theory as to the 
characteristics of the ideal priest. Among these he certainly classed the 
wisdom of the serpent as well as the harmlessness of the dove—a fine 
astuteness combined with a serene inscrutability. It gave him much 
subjective pleasure to make play both with his astuteness and _ his 
inscrutability. But in the present case neither of these qualities 
had much chance of giving outward and visible’ sign of their 
existence. The two Miss Crookendens and their needlework remained 
constantly in waiting upon their mother. And this triumvirate of 
large, sleek, silent, amiable women was quite too much for the young 
clergyman. He might as well have attempted to diplomatize with, and 
extract information from, a trio of well-conditioned Cheshire cheeses, or 


other inanimate solid bodies of noble proportions. 


So he left soon after luncheon, and took his way back through the 
bright, steaming streets—the sun had come out after a heavy thunder 
shower—to his aunt, Miss Harriet Aldham’s comfortable house in 
Eccleston Square. He was undeniably perturbed in spirit. For the 
impression he had received during the course of the morning, made a 
very positive difference in his outlook. And this difference was not in 
the direction of increased personal happiness. Aldkam was a religious 
man. He believed in the elevating effect of discipline, in the ennobling 
effect of trial. He held that the thwarting of earthly joy will eventually, 
if received with due submission, lead to an increase of the joy which 1s 
eternal. But his assent to these high doctrines was more the result of 
circumstance than of experience. And then, too, at two and thirty 
instinct and desire are inconveniently strong, even in devout-minded and 
highly-cultivated persons. And instinct and desire are rank matecrialists, 
who have a disposition to look very suspiciously on the substitution of 
prospective and transcendental, for immediate and mundane satisfactions. 


Mr.‘ Aldham’s lips were a good deal compressed and his expression was 
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decidedly severe as he passed through the hall of the house in Eccleston 
Square. 


The dining-room door stood open, and within he caught sight of 
the unmistakable form of Mary Crookenden’s old Mulatto nurse, and 
heard her broken, guttural tones mingling queerly with the staccato of 
Mrs. Gregory, his aunt’s invaluable housekeeper. Mrs. Chloe had 
remained faithful to some of the customs of the far-away southern 
plantation on which her youth had been passed. Even in the height o 
the London season she stoutly refused other headgear than a crimson and 
gold silk handkerchief, twisted into a turban-like cap over her tight-curling, 
grey hair. As this dab of gay colour caught the young man’s eye he was 
aware of a curious leap of his pulse, which had nothing in the world to do 
either with things diplomatic or things eternal and transcendental. It 
annoyed him, and yet, dear me, how delicious it was! He ran upstairs. 
And then, irritated at his own impetuosity and the character of the 


emotion that generated it, he waited a few seconds on the landing, before 
entering the drawing-room. 


The scene presented to him was a graceful one. Mary Crookenden 
had just risen to go. She stood in the archway connecting the two light- 
coloured, fresh-looking rooms. Her hand rested in that of the pretty, 
little, old lady her hostess, and as she looked down at the latter there was 
a soft, shining brightness in her lovely eyes. Miss Crookenden dressed 
extremely well in these days—almost unnecessarily well, her aunt Caroline 
thought. Yet that lady, with the best will in the world—best though 
unconscious—to pick holes, found it impossible to prefer her old charge of 
vulgarity against her niece’s appearance. Miss Crookenden carefully 
eschewed what was startling. A genre fapageur was by no means to her 
taste. But she liked to be exquisite. And after all, why should not a 
young lady of fortune, with no very serious duties to engage her attention, 
apply her mind to being exquisite? Nature had given her a pretty broad 
hint in that direction by endowing her with so charming a face and figure. 
She merely took the hint. That was all. 


On the present occasion she was arrayed in a dress of the palest and 
softest blue and white muslin—an elaborate construction of flounces and 
draperies, diversified by lace and ingenious loops and knots of ribbon. 
Her hat was adorned with more loops and knots, as was the top of her 
lace parasol. The dressmaker who had confected this diaphanous costume 
must have been a true artist in her way. The highest art, we know, 
reproduces the effect of nature, on the principle of the meeting of extremes. 
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She had, apparently, pressed summer clouds into her service, and had cut 
yards off the blue sky, where it grows frail against the horizon, to produce 
suitable clothing for her customer.' Miss Crookenden’s appearance, indeed, 
was altogether ethereal, for she belonged to that rare type of fair women 
who—if the poor little adjective had not been so hard-worked of late years 
that one fights rather shy of using it—are best described as dusky blondes. 
Her hair had the shaded brightness about it which the French call d/ond 
cendré. Her eyebrows and eyelashes were dark; while her skin was of 
the peculiar warm, waxen whiteness you see in the petals of some flowers, 
notably in fresh magnolia blossoms. If Kent Crookenden prophesied that 
his little niece would grow into a remarkably pretty person, his prophecy 
had found generous fulfilment. 


At eighteen, upon the death of her father, the young girl had prac- 
tically become her own mistress. Her uncle, it is true, exercised nominal 
authority over her. But the Rector was not a stern disciplinarian, 
particularly where Mary was concerned. And Madame Jacobini—who has 
already been mentioned as a distant cousin of the Crookendens, more dis- 
tinguished for the romantic aspects of her marriage than its social and 
material advantages—who for some years had acted as companion to her 
young kinswoman, found it undesirable, sweet though the girl’s nature was, 
to hold her with a tight rein. 


Mary had a good two thousand a year. She had an extremely 
decorative little house in St. George’s Road, the front of it painted pale blue 
at this period. She had a certain originality of speech and manner that 
marked her out definitely from most of the young girls about her, and a 
gift for drawing and painting which raised her performances considerably 
above those of the average amateur. In short, Miss Crookenden had a 
position and a reputation. Perhaps she was disposed to reckon both more 
highly than they deserved. Many of us are inclined to fall into the mistake 
of measuring our importance, not by the magnitude of our attainments, so 
much as by the limited area of the stage on which they are displayed. 
Mary Crookenden was queen of a small country. And I fear that the 
fact of her royal prerogative, rather than narrow boundaries of her 
dominions, was oftenest present to her thoughts. But on the present 
occasion it was certainly Miss Crookenden’s obvious excellencies, not her 
possible defects, which impressed Cyprian Aldham as she greeted him 
smilingly. 

‘You are here at last,’ she said. ‘We have been sitting on the edges 
of our chairs for a good half-hour expecting you.’ 
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‘Yes, dear child, I am afraid I have delayed her,’ broke in Miss Harriet, 
in her little, coaxing, explanatory manner. ‘She is on her way to some 
great afternoon party, but I begged her to wait. I so wanted you just to 
see her.’ 

Miss Aldham had been pretty at seventeen, she was still very pretty at 
over seventy, as she stood holding the young girl’s hand caressingly and 
looking up with timid, short-sighted eyes at the tall, young clergyman. 
She idolised her nephew. Nothing, in her opinion, could possibly be too 
good for him; and his presence filled not only her gentle breast, but her 


sweet, faded countenance with a sort of tremulous rapture. 


‘Am I such a very fine sight, then, dear Miss Harriet?’ Mary 
Crookenden asked, gaily. 

‘You are one of the sights I love best to see,’ the old lady answered. 

The grave, full tones of Miss Crookenden’s voice gave a remarkable 
touch of dignity to her most playful, and even daring little speeches. She 
was, indeed, a rather confusing young lady to deal with. Her small 
audacities sometimes tempted the unwary to make advances which they 
subsequently had cause to regret. It was unwise to take too great ad- 
vantage of Miss Crookenden’s graciousness. You frequently got a snub 
for your pains. Cyprian Aldham was by no means given to indiscreet 
advances, so he fared very well, as a rule, at the young lady’s hands. She 
turned to him now with that soft shining still in her eyes. And it must 
be conceded that he found her absolutely enchanting. 


‘You are to be congratulated,’ she said. ‘You are very fortunate. 
You certainly possess the most delightful aunt in the world.’ 


Aldham bowed—‘I know it,’ he replied. 


‘My dear, my dear,’ remonstrated the old lady, gently,—-‘ you both 
think much too highly of me. It is very kind of you; but I have never 
been considered at all a clever person.’ 

‘Clever! why you have the most charming cleverness that exists,’ 
Mary said—‘ the cleverness of making one feel as good as gold, pleased 
with oneself and everybody else. I was very cross when I came here. I 
was annoyed at having to go to Lady Combmartin’s. I thought she had 


been impertinent, and I intended to tell her so. She has asked me and 
’ 





has not asked Madame Jacobini, and 


‘My dear, you are not going alone.’—Miss Harriet interposed this 
assertion or enquiry—it partook of the nature of both—in tones of 
modest horror. The habits of modern young women were as incompre- 
hensible as they were alarming to her. 
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‘Oh! no, Chloe will take me there. And Lancelot promised to ‘look 
out for me, and place me in safety under Aunt Caroline’s wing. Aunt 
Caroline’s wing is the most unexceptionably correct of wings, you know.’ 


‘Then, my dear, you ought to go. I ought not to keep you any 
longer. Mr. Crookenden will get tired of waiting.’ 


Mary looked down at her hostess’ hand as it lay in hers, encased in a 
fine, open-work, silk mitten, and stroked it tenderly. 


‘Yes, I ought to go,’ she answered. ‘Lancelot is admirably patient. 
He has never got tired of waiting yet, and this is by no means the first 
time I have kept him waiting. But it is hardly fair, is it, to trade upon 
his virtues ?’ 

‘And Lancelot’s patience has had a rather heavy strain put upon it 
to-day, already,’ Cyprian Aldham remarked.—He spoke with a slight con- 
straint, not quite naturally or easily. 


‘Oh! he went to the Academy, after all, then; and you met him 
there ? Poor dear Lance, I wonder what he thought of it all!’ 


‘His criticisms were original ; but they were very much to his credit, 
from the ethical point of view,’ Aldham said, rather incisively. 

‘Oh! they are safe to be that,’ the girl rejoined, lightly. ‘Then she 
bent her pretty head and kissed her hostess. ‘Good-bye, dear Miss 
Harriet,’ she went on. ‘I really ought to go. It is a great pity. I 
would so much rather stay here with you, and hear about Lance in his 
character of art-critic. And then I wanted to hear something about 
Uncle Kent too. He doesn’t write very often. Have you seen him lately, 
Mr. Aldham? Do you know if he means to come up to London before we 
all go abroad ? How I wish he could be persuaded to go with us.’ 


Cyprian replied that he had been at Brattleworthy at the end of the 
previous week, and that the Rector had expressed no intention of coming 
to London. The fact was journey of any description seemed as remote 
from his thoughts as could well be. 


‘He has just got some fresh books on his favourite subject of 
primitive marriage. He informed me that they contained many new and 
interesting facts. I do not think there is any prospect of his leaving home 
at present.’ 


Miss Crookenden’s face clouded slightly.—‘ He sticks at Brattleworthy 
in the most hopeless way now,’ she said. ‘And I’m sure it cannot be 
good for him. He tells me he cannot afford holidays—why, I can’t 


imagine. He says he has had no losses, and I have always understood 
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he was very well off. But he seems to have developed a perfect mania 
for economy and retrenchment. You must have observed it? It makes 
me quite wretched.’ 


‘You do not care about economy ?’ observed Cyprian, quickly. 


Miss Crookenden smiled very prettily—‘ No, I don’t care much about 
it, I’m afraid. I believe I am a terrible spendthrift.’ 

‘My dear, pray do not call yourself by such distressing names,’ pleaded 
Miss Harriet, gently. 

‘Oh! I don’t call myself a spendthrift. I call myself generous, in- 
different to base considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence; superior 
to the love of money which is the root of all evil, anything and everything 
the reverse of that most objectionable thing named stingy,’ the girl 
answered, brightly. ‘It is dear Sara Jacobini who calls me a spendthrift.’ 

‘And your uncle,’ suggested Aldham. 

‘No, there you do him an injustice,’ she answered, gravely. ‘Uncle 
Kent is only—well—near, where he himself is concerned. He tells me he 
never realized how interesting life could be till he became a miser. A 
miser—it makes me miserable, but, really, absurd as it seems, that is the 
only word. I believe soon he will deny himself the actual necessaries of 
life.’ 

Several passages in the above conversation had proved anything but 
reassuring to Mr. Aldham. He spoke now with his habitual courtesy of 
demeanour, but with a lapse in his habitual taste and tact. 


‘I do not think you need be seriously anxious on that point, Miss 
Crookenden. I had the pleasure of dining with your uncle about a fort- 
night ago, and I did not observe any tendency to asceticism which could be 
described as dangerous. ‘There were no signs of pusitive want.’ 

Mary opened her beautiful eyes rather wide, and fixed them on the 
speaker. She appeared surprised. 

‘Please, understand,’ she said, ‘that if you have the most delightful 
aunt in the world, I, in my opinion, am the happy owner of quite the most 
delightful uncle.’—Turning to the old lady, she added, softly :—‘ He spoils 
me, Miss Harriet. Ever since I can remember he has petted, and in- 
dulged, and spoilt me. And, dear me, it is very, very nice to be spoilt.’ 

‘It would not be very easy to spoil you, my dear, I think,’ Miss 
Aldham put in, perhaps rather inconsequently. She was anxious that 
these young people should part on the best terms possible, and she was 
vaguely sensible that the conversation had turned a trifle sour, somehow. 
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‘Wouldn't it? I wish I thought that,’ Mary said, her tone changing. 
‘But I really must go. Think of poor Lance, all this time, waiting on the 
outskirts of a crowd of footmen! Think of the annihilating composure with 
which Aunt Caroline will receive me, and proceed to point out that, as usual, 
I am dreadfully late. Au revoir, dear Miss Harriet. You help in the 
spoiling. I shall come back again in a day or two for another dose.’ 

And with that, Mary Crookenden, in her vaporous blue and white 
flounces and ribbons, swept away downstairs and into the guardianship of 
the watchful and devoted Mrs. Chloe, followed by Cyprian Aldham as far 
as the front door. 


The pretty old lady, meanwhile, sat down on one of the pale, chintz- 
covered sofas upstairs, and smoothed down the lap of her grey satin dress 
with a quick movement of the hands as of some sweet, quakerish, little 
bird preening its feathers. 

‘Dearest Cyprian,’ she said, ‘he loves her, and no wonder. She is a 
lovely creature. And she will love him too. How can she help it? I 
wish he would speak. Perhaps he thinks he is not well enough off to 
propose to her—dear child, calling herself a spendthrift! But I think I 
can rectify that ; I must tell him—though it makes me a little nervous—he 
can have all he wants.’ 

She smoothed down her grey satin lap again. ‘Ah! please God,’ she 
went on, ‘I may live to see it! Precious boy.—Then I could indeed say 
my Nunc Dimittis cheerfully.’ 

Does desire ever fail? I think not; whatever, according to the 
revisers of the Old Testament, may happen to its alternative, the caper- 


berry. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue famous conductor raises his da/on—two beats—and then from the red 
and yellow band-stand, on the left, the first notes of the polished, courtly 
introduction to Weber’s ‘ /nvitation a la valse’ sweep out on the evening air. 

‘Ah, what a relief! After the drench of Wagnerian discords I endured 
during three mortal hours last night to please you, Mary, this comes like 


a return of the golden age.’ 


The speaker, a lady of middle-age, leaned her shoulder against one of 
the iron pillars of the wide open gallery running along the front of the 


great conservatories, and beat out the time of the air on the top of the 


balustrade with thin nervous fingers on which sparkled a rather super- 
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fluous number of rings. She was frankly ugly. Her brown skin was 
parchment-like and wrinkled. Her forehead was crossed by a number of 
hard lines. There were hard lines, too, about her large mouth. Her grey 
hair, frizzed thickly in front, looked harsh against her dark face. Her 
eyes were brown, and at this moment extremely bright, as she moved her 
head to and fro in sympathy with the music, and stared, with the assur- 
ance of a person who is accustomed to publicity and perfectly secure of 
herself, at the slowly circulating crowd and at the rows of people sitting 


on the terrace below. 


I have described this lady as frankly ugly, yet those who saw her for 
the first time generally received an impression of a far from plain woman. 
For there’ was an extraordinary mobility in her expression, her face was 
so vivacious and clever, her self-assurance imposed so upon the observer's 
imagination, that I have often—even after an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing—found myself watching Madame Jacobini with as much interest as 


though she had been a well-accredited beauty. 


The year of which we are speaking was among the first of those in 
which the British public, distinguishing itself by the discovery that it is 
more agreeable to be out of doors than indoors on a hot midsummer 
evening, proceeded, under the plea of improving its mind by studies, 
inventive, hygienic, piscatorial or imperial, to spend some hours nightly 
in the gardens that occupied the space between the back of the 
Exhibition buildings and the conservatories of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. No doubt they do these things better in France. The English 
nature, even in moments of legitimate frivolity, commits itself with 
a certain reserve to its amusements. Yet, although the press of human 
figures occupying the large stage were, as Madame Jacobini allowed, 
somewhat lacking in superficial gaiety and animation, the general effect 


was a brilliant one. 


The gardens appeared vast and fantastic as some scene from the Arabian 
Nights under the lines of softly tinted lanterns festooned from tree to 
tree. Each grass plat was edged by tiny globes of jewelled light. The 
shrubs broke into strange blossoming of rosy lamps which were doubled 
by reflections in the gleaming surface of water. The air was thick with 
the sound of music; the monotonous hum of hundreds of quiet English 
voices ; the stir of hundreds of well-set English footsteps pacing the 
central terrace and all the diverging alleys and wide stone stairways; 
with the splash and twinkle of fountains falling in broken rainbows of 
amber, ruby, or lambent green; and with the hoarse roar, like the 
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ceaseless, urgent beat of some tideless sea, of all London stretching away for 
miles outside, north, south, and east and west. While high in mid-air, in 
singular contrast to the fairy-like space of rich conflicting colour, of 
strangely tinted foliage, and shifting human figures below, the cold 
merciless stare of the electric light 





harsh and untempered as the spirit of 
modern science to which it owes its birth—showed dazzling against the 
sombre curtain of the sky, and called into hard relief the roofs and parapets 
of the neighbouring buildings. 

‘ How any one in their senses,’ continued Madame Jacobini, ‘ can find 
relaxation or inspiration in listening to music that is a cross between an 
acrostic, a sermon, and a problem in the higher mathematics, with 
spectacular incidents tacked on to it worthy only of a second-rate panto- 
mime, I own I do not understand. Of course I know it.may be said 
Weber paved the way. He was an innovator, and had the abomi- 
nably bad taste to be born a German too. But nothing will persuade me 
he would not have held his ears and cried ‘ Enough” before the end of the 
first act of any one of Wagner's operas. Tee-tee, tum-tee-tee-tee, tum- 
tee—ah! ah !—delicious, ravishing,’ she exclaimed, as the subtle melody 
swept on. ‘Listen to that enchanting lift and then the drop! It gathers 
up all the happy and all the desperate things that have ever happened in a 
ball-room. Dear me, the man who conceived that must have been 
something of a wizard!’ 

‘Signor Jacobini was a disciple of Weber's?’ enquired Mary 
Crookenden. 

The girl sat well back in the chair, which she had dragged out of the 
rank, and turned round facing the front of the open gallery. There was a 


repose, a pretty indolence in her attitude, which formed a marked contrast 
to the vivacity of her companion. 


‘Jacobini, poor dear creature, was unfortunately obstinately and 
exclusively his own disciple,’ returned the latter. ‘Otherwise I should 
now, I suppose, be drawing a comfortable income from the royalties on his 
sixteen operas. Dear, execrable little operas!—You never heard one of 
them performed, Mary ?’ 

Miss Crookenden shook her head in smiling silence. 

‘No, of course, you never did. They all died of neglect or inanition 


with fearful rapidity. Yet there were some charming airs in them. Did 


I tell you I heard an air from one of them—‘ The Silesian Lover ”’—ground 


out on a very, very old organ in St. George’s Road the other day? It met 
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me like a ghost at the street corner, that poor little tune. In a moment of 
sentiment I gave the rascally Italian organ-grinder five shillings.’ 


‘That was an error of judgment, Sara,’ the young lady remarked. 
--Madame Jacobini, it may be stated in passing, requested that her 
Christian name might always be pronounced in the Italian manner and 
written without the final h.—‘He will go in the strength of that five 
shillings up and down St. George’s Road for many days. And you know 
you hate an organ.’ 

Madame Jacobini huddled her velvet and fur mantle closer about her 
thin shoulders—she was one of those persons who are preternaturally 
sensible of cold—with a little grimace and quick, half humorous, half 
melancholy smile, as she let her eyes linger on the long perspective of 
swaying lanterns. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘the poor, silly superannuated little tune made 
me feel young again—for three minutes, at least. So it was cheap, 
uncommonly cheap, my dear, at five shillings.’ 

‘Forgive me—I was stupid,’ Miss Crookenden said. ‘I ought not to 
have said that; it was very thoughtless.’ 

Madame Jacobini turned to the girl, contemplated the charming up- 
turned face, and then answered, laughing quietly :—‘ You will readily be 
forgiven greater sins than this, Mary, I fancy, if you only beg pardon for 
them looking as you look now.’ 

Miss Crookenden sank back in her chair. It was not easy to say how 
far she relished such outspoken allusions to her beauty. The aspects of 
her character were, as we have said, contradictory. And if she had 
moments of audacity, in which she indulged in rather unconventional 
breadth of speech and action, she had also moments of proud modesty, in 
which she shrank, with an instinctive movement of self-protection, 
from compliments which most pretty women can swallow without any 
winking. Outwardly this young lady was remarkably finished and mature. 
Inwardly, in mind and heart, she was delightfully vague and inexperienced. 
I say delightfully, and yet it must be admitted that the results of this 
inexperience often proved painful both to herself and others. Miss Crook- 
enden refused to see what was unlovely, toadmit the existence of what was 
impure. If she needs must touch pitch, she would whitewash her pitch 
first, believing thereby to escape defilement. Many of the sweetest and 
noblest women go through life practising these pious frauds upon them- 
selves. It is impossible not to honour them. Yet fraud, even of this 
high-minded description, remains fraud still, and brings its inevitable 
punishment along with it. 
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Madame Jacobini’s experience of life, on the other hand, had been 
pretty mixed. With a high standard of personal conduct she combined 
a large toleration for the follies and frailty of her fellow-creatures. She 
had known dear good people often do that which was very much the 
reverse of dear or good. She continued to hope all things, being 
a generous-natured woman. But she had learned to expect little. 
She was not easily surprised, easily shocked. Consequently it was 
alarming to her to watch Mary Crookenden—to note the girl’s refusal 
to be enlightened regarding the seamy side of life. Madame Jacobini 
was often at a loss how to act for the best in this matter. She 


saw that her young charge had a disconcerting tendency to walk very 
near the edge of small social precipices without at all measuring the 


inconveniences of that style of promenade. Should she call out and 


warn her in plain English? Should she remain silent? Innocence, 
in pictures, is represented as guarded by strong detachments of ever- 
watchful angels. But Madame Jacobini’s faith in the vigilance of these 
celestial guardians was a trifle shaky. The story of Una and the lion, 
though vastly pretty and encouraging, was, she had reason to fear, 
apocryphal. Yet to rub the bloom of guilelessness off the girl’s mind was 
an odious and ungrateful task. The elder woman shrank from it in 
honest disgust ; and ended by contenting herself with throwing out pretty 
broad hints, which she trusted her young friend might profit by. Hints 
that, as a rule I fear, rather offended the taste than illumined the social 


understanding of that wilfully, and in a sense, beautifully blind maiden. 


It was probably in furtherance of this project—a mild casting out of 
devils by Beelzebub—that after a while Madame Jacobini spoke again. 
She had been gazing about her in her usual frank, unapologetic manner, 
considering the crowd, which grew denser upon the terrace below, and the 
passers-by in the gallery. She was naturally gregarious. The unreal, 
theatrical aspect of the scene appealed to her strongly. Her sense of 
drama was keen—keen to the point of sometimes perceiving drama where 
it can hardly be said to have existed. 

‘There is your Russian again, Mary,’ she remarked. ‘He has just 
posted himself by the conservatory entrance. This is not so good a place 
for staring as the opera; and owing to your position he can only behold 
your hat. But he commands a fine uninterrupted view of me. Je ne suis 
pas la rose, mais j'ai vecu prés delle, so \et us hope he derives a measure of 
satisfaction from looking at me.’ 

‘He is not a Russian,’ Miss Crookenden said. ‘I was sure of that 


last night. He is as English as we are ourselves.’ 
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‘Oh! well that is not saying very much. You, my dear, are half 
American. And I——, well by marriage, and adoption, and tastes, and 


so on, I belong to half the nations of Europe.’ 

‘A mongrel, in fact,’ observed Mary, very gently. 

‘Precisely, and that is why your dear aunt, Mrs. Crookenden, detests 
me so cordially..—Madame Jacobini made a distinctly wicked grimace this 
time. 


‘That reminds me,’ Mary said, being rather anxious to change the con- 


versation, ‘I found out about Aunt Caroline’s movements. She leads 


forth the Chosen People----- 

‘Don’t be profane,’ put in Madame Jacobini. 

‘But they are chosen, most carefully chosen.—The two girls, of 
course ; Lady Dorothy ; Lance, if he can be caught; Lady Alicia and Mr. 
Winterbotham and Violet.—They can be caught without any difficulty at 


all.—And _ she leads them forth, as I was going to tell you, on Thursday, 


vid Paris, Pontarlier, and Lausanne.’ 
‘Then we—-—’ began Madame Jacobini. 


‘Representing the mixed multitude that followed them out of Egypt, 
Sara ?’ 

‘We will go on Friday— ~ 

‘Friday is a very unlucky day for a journey,’ remarked Miss Crookenden. 

‘Not so unlucky as a Thursday, when it would necessitate travelling 
with your aunt. We will go on Friday, by Calais, Laon, and Berne. 
Which way and when does Mr. Aldham go ?’ 

‘1 don’t know.’—There was a silence. 

‘Dear me, I wish something would happen,’ Mary remarked presently. 
‘Il wonder why they don’t come-—Adolphus Carr and Mr. Aldham, I mean. 
They ought to be here by this time. Can’t you see them, Sara? Lance 
is generally pretty obvious.’ 

‘I see no one but the Russian,’ replied Madame Jacobini, returning 
rather maliciously to the charge. ‘His eyes are oblique, and his mous- 
tache grows up away from his lip—you know how I mean, and he has the 
figure of a bear. He is a Russian from the south-eastern provinces, with 


a strong dash of Tartar blood. I am never mistaken in a nationality.’ 
‘His clothes are English. At least they were last night.’ 


‘Clothes!’ cried Madame Jacobini, contemptuously. ‘They prove 


nothing. In these days we are the tailors of the universe. He is a Russian, 


TS 
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I tell you, a Socialist, a Nihilist, something tremendous, and’—she paused 
a moment, —“‘ he is distractedly anxious to have another look at you.’ 


‘I wish they would come,’ Miss Crookenden repeated. She got up 
from her chair with much indolent grace, and rested her hands on the iron 
balustrade. ‘I wonder I don’t see Lancelot. I told him where to meet 


us. 


She stood for a minute or two scanning the gardens below, and then 
turning round, glanced slowly up and down the gallery. She sat down 
suddenly again, her charming face wearing an expression of active annoy- 
ance.—‘ How extremely unpleasant!’ she exclaimed. ‘Your Russian was 
staring this way.’ 

‘He usually is staring this way,’ put in the other lady, parenthetically. 


‘But I had no notion he was so near. I found myself looking him full 
in the face.’ 


‘Dear, dear, what a cruel misfortune—specially for him, poor man,” 
cried Madame Jacobini, putting up both hands and eyebrows. 


‘As I told you, he is an Englishman,’ the girl continued, rather loftily 
ignoring the interruption. ‘And now I remember him perfectly. I thought 
I recognized him last night. I saw him at that big party of the Ostler 
Westcott’s I went to with Mrs. Frank Lorimer, when you had a headache, 
and couldn’t go—you remember? He stood in a corner and shoals of 
people were taken and introduced to him, and he glared at them like a 


wild beast in a cage.’ 


‘Dear me, how very disagreeable,’ remarked Madame Jacobini. ‘In 


any case he has departed now. There he goes down the steps.’ 


‘I meant to have asked who he was, and then we went, or I forgot, or 
something———’ 


‘Oh! here you are, Polly. That's all right. I’ve been hunting all 
over the place for you. It was the merest chance I found you. Why have 
you turned your chair round the wrong way ?’ 

Madame Jacobini received the speaker, Lancelot, with one of her wide 
genial smiles. She had a great kindness for this good-looking, simple- 
minded, far-away cousin.—‘ Mary and I always turn our chairs the wrong 
way on principle. It is an assertion of personal liberty, a private declara- 
tion of independence.’ 

‘I can’t sit in a row,’ said Miss Crookenden. ‘It is so terribly inartistic 
to sitina row. That is a refinement of feeling you don’t appreciate, Lancee 
You would always be willing to sit in a row.’ 
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The young man smiled down at her with a very pretty mixture of 
adoration, protection, and endearment.—‘Oh! I don’t know, Polly,’ he 
said, good-humouredly. ‘I never thought about it. I suppose I generally 
do what everybody else does. It doesn’t seem to be worth while to be 
peculiar, you know, unless there’s a good deal to be gained by it.’ 


Nevertheless he turned a chair round, and placed it in close proximity 
to his cousin’s. 


‘Aldham and Carr will be here directly,’ he added, as he did so. 
‘They stopped to speak to some man on the steps.—-l say, Madame 
Jacobini, what’s the matter? Why are you laughing ?’ 

‘I only wondered whether you gained a good deal on the present 
occasion by being peculiar.’ 

Lancelot waited before replying. Perhaps he did not catch her mean- 
ing at first—‘ Yes, I believe I do, Madame Jacobini,’ he said presently, 
very quietly. ‘And I mean to make the most of it. I am afraid it mayn’t 
last.’ 

Mary turned her charming head away. 

‘Ah! here they come!’ she said. ‘My dear Lance, what has 
happened to you? You become oracular.’—Then, without waiting for an 
answer, she rose and went a step or two forward to meet the two gentle- 


men as they advanced slowly towards her. 


Madame Jacobini, hitching up her mantle about her shoulders, moved 
forward also. As we have said, this good woman had a remarkable’gift 
for the perception of drama. It led her not infrequently to commit 
indiscretions. Now, as Lancelot got up and stood aside to let her pass, 
she read, or fancied she read a silent appeal in his expression. She was 
soft-hearted and it moved her.—‘It will last,’ she said, impulsively. 
‘Don’t be afraid. It ought to last. It must last—that is if you really 
want it to.’ 

‘Want it to?—Why,’ the lad broke out, ‘why I’ve never wanted 
anything else as long as I can remember.’ 

Madame Jacobini opened her mouth and brought her teeth together 
with a little snap. 

‘Eh! eh! my dear young man!’ she said softly. The drama was of a 
profounder character than she had anticipated. Where there is smoke 
there is always fire, says the proverb. But in this case she had been quite 
unprepared to see the flame blaze up so brightly. 

Lucas MALet. 


(To be continued.) 
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GQ Canterbury Tale 


THE DEYERS PROLOGUE 


[ARGUMENT.—Z/n the course of the Canterbury Tales, the Yeoman tells the story of Gamelyn, 
After which, the Host calls upon the Dyer to tell his Tale.) 





HAN that the YEMAN 
hadde y-told his tal-e, 









How Gamelyn had bote of 
alle his bal-e,' 
Our host anon cride—‘ ha! 


for cokkes bon-es,? 
This was a mery tal-e for 
the non-cs! * 
Lo! swich hit is a* brother 
to be fals! 





yi 5 Wel might men doon him 
ALAN WaicHt ‘Yo. . 














» hangen by the hals!° 
Now, was nat this a gam-e for to her-e 


How Gamelyn and Adam, bothe in-fer-e,° 


1 Had good for all his evil. 2 The Host’s usual oath. 3 For the nonce. 
* Sotit is for a. 5 Neck. ® Both together. 
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With stav-es tweyn made al the rout-e flee? 
Now, by Saint Cristopher! so mote I thee’ 
As thou shalt drinke a draught of corny al-e 


Right at my cost, to quyt-e thee thy tal-e, 


Whan that to Ospring we be come at ev-e! 


Draw neer,’ quod he, ‘thou Dryer, by thy lev-e; 
Lat see how thou canst deyen thy colour-es ! 


So that they welken’ nat, for sonne or shour-es ; 





Wel canstow® turne a yelwe clout to red-e!’ 
This Dryer seyde anon, ‘I shal yow sped-e; i 

My fader hadde of tal-es swich a stoor, 

And tolde hem, as I sat upon the floor, 

At even, nigh the fyr, in winter-tyd-e ; 

My moder knitting on hir stole‘ asyd-e, 

Whyl Alisoun our maid broughte ale and breed ; 

Tibert our cat, out-straught® as she were deed, 

Beforn us ligging® on the herth-es stoon.’— 


‘Straw for your Tibert,’ quod our host anoon, 





‘Peter!’ lat be thy maid! and see thou peint-e 

Thy tal-e wel, with word-es trewe and queint-e, 

Right as this YEMAN tolde of Gamelyn; 

He made us mery, by my fader kin! ® 

Wel coude he shete his arwe in the whyt-e!’ 
This Dryer quoth—‘ I shal as wel yow quyt-e 


As any YEMAN that ye han y-know-e,” 





Al drawe he yow" never so long a bow-e! 
Lat be, and I shal tellen my matér-e;’ 


And seide his tale anon, as ye shulle her-e. 


1 So may I thrive. 2 Wither. 3 Canst thou. 4+ Upon her stool (or chair). 
Outstretched. 6 Lying. 7 By St. Peter! 8 By my father’s kindred. 
® Well knew he how to shoot his arrow in the white, or centre. 10 Have known. 


1t Although he draw for you. 
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THe Dryers TALE 


[ARGUMENT.—Of the image at Rome made by Virgilius the magician, and of the magic castle 
made by the same. Gerbert of Naples discovers the meaning of the inscription on the 


image, but perishes by his cupidity.| 









1f N Rom-e dwelte a noble emperour 
That hight Domitian, of grete honour ; 


But for to tellen al his worthiness-e, 





His mirth, his fest-es, and his gret 
rich¢ss-e,} 


It were as now to long-e for to 





her-e ; 





Apu "Th. 
’ 7 Mi 


- CHT 2 = 





Redeth Swetonius of this matér-e. 
And in his tyme, upon a piler hy 

Ther stood a greet imiy-e, fast-e by? 

The market-place of Rom-e the citee ; 

Of twelv-e feet of length-e might hit be. 

Wroght al of coper was this wonder thing; 

Dan Phebus* was hit, crouned as a king, 


For that he regneth in the heven on hy. 


Riches. 2 Close by. 3% Lord Pheebus. 
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‘HIS statue was y-wrought ful curi- 





ously ; 

His shap was fair and yong, yit 
strong with-al. 

He sem-ed standing on a mighty 
bal, 

That shew-ed he was lord of erthe, 
I trow-e. 

His left hond held on-lofte a mighty 
bow-e ; 

Hit nas nat’ bent, but loos-ed was 
the streng. 


= Z A sheef of arwes on his shuldres 


e VA r) ’ 
Lh Mb. Ss 





heng.? 

His righte arm was out-straught,* as men might see, 

And bent a lyte adoun,‘ as if that he 

Were pointing to som maner thing that lay 

Unheeded, cloos beforn him in the way. 

Yit sem-ed this most merveillous of all-e, 

Upon his hond was write, in lettres small-e, 

Yit corven® depe and wel, with subtiltee, 

These Latin word-es tweye—Hic PERCUTE, 

As moch as ‘Stryk thou here’ in our langig-e. 
Ful many a yeer had stood this faire imig-e ; 

His maker was Virgilius the sly-e,” 

That coude of’ magik and astrology-e, 

And by his astrolabe and instruments 


Wel knew th’ aspéct-es and the dscendents 


1 (Ne) was not, was not. 2 Hung. 3 Outstretched. 
4 A little downwards. 5 Cut. 6 Skilful. 7 Knew much about. 
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Of sterres fixe,* and of the planets seven, 
That in her speres* turnen hem in heven; 
He knew the mighty operacioun 
Of every planet in his mansioun,° 
The eight and twenty houses of the mon-e,‘ 
The tym-es of eleccioun, and son-e ® 
He coude the rote eek of a birthe y-fynd-e.° 
Therto, he had the term-es al in mynd-e 
Of Hermes,’ and of his philosophy-e, 
How men may gold and silver multiply-e 
By art of alchemye, and mariig-e 
Of Sof and Luna * at hir avantig-e.° 

Now herkneth of the castel strong and hy-e 
Maad by Virgilius for his maistry-e.” 
In al the world-e founden nas his lyk ;” 


For hit was fram-ed al by strong magyk. 





The stark-e wall-es rekked naught of foos; 
Wel fifty feet from every corner roos 
A strong wel-rounded tour, that loked forth 


On every syde, on eest, west, south, and north. 


12 


And on the coppe”” of every tour was sen-e ™ 


The lyknes of a man in arm-es shen-e," 

Which kept-e wacche and ward by daye and night-e, 
That never foo the castel neighen might-e.” 

And if that ever gan approche a foo, 

Why! yit ful fifty myle he bood”™ ther-fro, 


| Fixed stars. * Their spheres. 
} Mansion (all the terms are common in astrology). + Moon. 5 Soon. 
6 Could find the root (epoch) of a nativity. 7 Hermes Trismegistus. 
~ Sol (gold) and Zwna (silver) were ‘ married’ by alchemy. ® At their best opportunity. 
” As his masterpiece. 1! Was not found his like. 12 Top. 13 Visible. 
14 In splendid armour. 15 Might approach. 


16 Abode, remained. 
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The nexte’ of these imag-es wold-e rer-e 
His arm anon, and pointen with his sper-e 
Theras’? he saw the foo approchen ny, 


As warning men to arme hem hastily. 


N every tour was eek a 








i NOME HAL 


aN \ Nid Hi saci at ) chambre smal 


—— Whos floor was lyk a 

lars YW | \f chekker * marked al; 

vs 3 i And on the chekker stoden 
smale imag-es 

Of wood, that lykned* 


were, in hir visag-es,” 








To swich-e foos® as dwelte 
upon that syd-e; 
And, whan the wacche 


avauncing hem aspyd-e’ 





Than might the castels 





lord him take as blyv-e* 
A ..litel wooden spere, and with hit dryv-e 

Among th’ imig-es stonding on the bord. 

Thus might al esily this castels lord 

Subdue his foos; for, as he smoot, certdin, 

They foughten ech the other, and wer sleyn. 


So greet the force was of this charm-ed sper-e 


That mighte at fer distiunce an army der-e.” 
The storie of Alexander techeth us 
How this may be; sith” that Nectanabus 
Within his chambre, by his joglery-e," 
1 Nearest. 2 Where that. 3 Chess-board. 4+ Made like. 


5 In their appearance. 6 Such foes. 7 Espied them advancing. 
8 Take to himself immediately. 9 Tnjure. Since. 1 Juggler’s art. 
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% Found there the amount of a mite. 4 They got nothing by it. 
6 Why will he not. 7 Foes. 8 It is not fit. 
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Of wexen shipp-es’ made him a navy-e, 

And sette hem in a brasen bolle aflot-e; 

Than, as he wacched hem, wel mighte he not-e 

Wher that his enemies mighte on him winn-e. 

But, ther I left, I wol agein beginn-e. 
Ful many stories wolden men devys-e 

How that the clerk Virgilius, the wys-e, 

Had gadered in his tyme a summe untold 

Of coined silver fyn, and eek of gold, 

Of rubies, emerauds, and gemm-es fair-e, 

Swiche as men rede of in the Lapidaire,? 

And in a cofre had hem alle y-bound-e, 

And hidde hem fer fro sight, within the ground-e. 
And therfor many a man had digged dep-e 

Wheras Dan Phebus sem-ed for to kep-e 

His wacche, ay pointing with his hond adoun ; 

Yit al for naught was this conclusioun, 

No man ther fond the mountance of a myt e.° 
And som men seiden, hit wer best to smyt-e 

The hond wheron the word-es wer y-writen ; 

And therfor many a man had oft-e smiten 

With stikke or stoon, or darte y-cast on hy; 

But al for naught; hem gain-ed naught ther-by.' 

And so for-beten® was this faire imag-e, 

Men seid—‘ Why nil he,® for his avantig-e, 

Now bende his bowe, and putte his foon’ to flight-e ? 

Hit sitteth naught*® that Phebus, greet of might-e, 

Shold so for-beten be by swich rascaill-e,° 


1 Waxen ships. * ‘The Lapidary,’ or book describing gems. 
5 Much beaten. 
® Such a pack of rascals. 
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As’ he had been in stronge and hard bataill-e!’ 

So jangled they; and ces-ed for to smyt-e, 

And seiden—‘ Straw! us rekketh nat a myt-e!’ 
Ther dwelte in Naples, at this ilk-e tyd-e, 

A cunning clerk, whos fame had sprongen wyd-e, 

That coud-e moche? of logik and gramiir-e ; 

Therto he coud-e singen wel and fair-e. 

Yit nolde he* poren on a book alwey, 

For he was yong and strong, and loved-e pley. 

Ful fer, at somer-gam-es,‘ mighte he cast-e 

The barre,’ or lepen hye, or rennen fast-e, 

Or by the river marke a faucons flight. 

And Gerbert—so my fader tolde—he hight. 





ee) = OCHE had he‘ lernt of 
















logik and of lor-e, 
Yit seken wolde this clerk 


to lernen mor-e; 








And, swich the fame of 
Rome, hit happed so, 
He shoop him® unto Rom-e 
for to go, 

And, at-te laste, he saw 
this statue hy, 

And herde how men had 
seid, that fast-e by ‘ 





Was hid, as men suppos-ed, 





in the ground-e 
A tresor, which that no man had y-found-e; 
And, though the lettres had for-beten be,® 


1 As if, 2 Knew much. 3 Would he not. 4 Summer-games ; rustic sports. 
5 Throw the (heavy) bar. 6 Resolved. 7 Close by. 8 Had been much beaten. 
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Tho' wordes mighte he rede—Hic percure. 
And therwithal into a studie strong-e 
He fil,? and stood ful stille, and mused long-e, 
And softe unto himself he seid-e thus: 
‘ Hit might nat be that this Virgilius 
Wolde wryten so that al. may understond-e ; 
These men ne been but fol-es in this lond-e. 
No! wryte he wolde in term-es queinte and derk-e 
That shold ben understonden of a clerk-e, 
Yit nat of every man that wolde y-knowe ; 
Al can nat sheten* wel with Phebus bow-e. 
What meneth he? lo! wher, upon the ground, 
The shadwe falleth, meving* alwey round, 
Nor may hit longe in any place abyd-e ; 
Now falleth hit behinde, and now on-syd-e ; 
Now is his arm al hid, and now y-sen-e.° 
This statue, turn-ed to the eest, wol men-e 
That best his shadwe wol at none ® apper-e; 
And, in the sesouns of the chaunging yer-e, 
Phebus can kythen’ moste his fyry fac-e 
Whan he is clomb-en hyest in his plac-e 
In Cancer, that is Lunas mansioun,® 
Ther ® grettest is his declinacioun, 
That is, at none, upon the longest day; 
And now hit is the last-e morn in May. 
Me semeth best to waiten and espy-en 
Wher that the shadwe of this hond may ly-en 
Whan Phebus might is shew-ed everydel.” 

1 Those. 2 Fell, 3 Shoot. 


4 Moving. 5 Visible. 6 Noon. 7 Display. 
8 Cancer, mansion of the moon (in astrology). ° Where. 10 Every bit. 
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# Not on that account. 





Ther may I stryken hard, and speden wel.’ 
This clerk gan turne asyde, and wente his wey, 

And cam again, upon the longest day, 

And marked wel his place; and cam by night, 

Unseen of men, and, by the sterr-es light, 

He dalf al woodly? in the ground ful low-e. 

And so befel, that, in a litel throw-e, 

Binethe he fond a large and squar-ed stoon; 

And on hit lay an iron ring; anoon 

He caughte hit up, and pulled hit ful fast-e 

With al his gret-e strengthe; and, at-te last-e, 

This stoon roos up, al esily, on hy-e; 

And, loking ther-binethe, he gan espy-e 

A peyre® of steyr-es, winding alwey round, 

And leding dounward fer below the ground. 

Naught ferther coude he seen; for al was derk. 

But noght-for-thy * afer-ed was this clerk, 

But seide, ‘I trowe, these steyr-es han an end-e ’— 

And leide adoun his spade, and gan descend-e. 

Steppe after steppe adoun, with many a went-e,’ 

And groping with his hond, he slowly went-e. 

So fer he pass-ed dounward, on this wys-e, 

His hardy hert-e somwhat gan agrys-e,° 

And ofte he almost turn-ed bak for fer-e. 

Til lo! he saw a glooming light apper-e 

Lyk to the glimmer of the mon-e new-e' 

Percing a cloud-es egge*® of dunnish hew-e; 

And ever grew that light, yit more and mor-e. 
nt, sas cassie neg lees siti, nc it 


6 Began to feel fear. 7 New moon. 8 Edge. 
LL2 
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Than fond he sone a passage, him befor-e, 
That ladde him onward to the growing light, 
Til, at-te laste, he saw a wonder sight, 

So merveillous, no mann-es wit, I gess-e, 


Ne may the half of al he saw express-e. 


all-e. 
The pilers gret-e, that the 


susten-e, 
and shen-e;' 


gold-e ; 
And, honging fro the roof, he 
behold-e 
A carbuncle, as greet as is at ev-e 
The sonne, er that of erthe he taketh lev-e, 
A globe as reed as blood, so wonder bright 
Hit-shoon as with insufferable light. 
This hail-e glow-ed with his red-e strem-es* 
As-whan the welkin gloweth of the lem-es ‘ 
That spreden upward from a burning toun. 
This hall-e was y-fill-ed, up and doun, 
With tables, rang-ed in a long array, 
Y-benched end-e-long,’ wheron ther lay 
Greet stoor of al that longeth unto fest-es, 


As, golden knyv-es for a thousand gest-es, 


1 Beautiful. 2 Covered. 3 Rays. 4 Flashes of light. 


5 Furnished with benches from end to end. 


E saw a long and ample paleis-hall-e ; 


Of fynest marble were his syd-es 


roofs 


Wer wrought of alabastre smothe 


The roof was hel-ed’ al of plated 


gan 
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Copp-es of silver gilt, and ther-withal 
Wyn-flagons wrought of golde or fyn cristal, 
Vessels of jaspre or the onix-stoon ; 
Richéss-es gretter saw man never noon, 


As ther he saw assembled for the non-es,' 





Of silver, golde, and gemm-es, alle at on-es.? 
Ne Prester Joon, I trowe, ne Cambuskan, 
Ne Rom-es emperour, Domitian, 
Heeld never swich a roial feste as this. 

Ne lakked nat of gest-es eek, I-wis;° 
In many a rowe, a thousand, at-te lest-e,* 


Lord-es and ladies seeten at the fest-e, 





Clad alle in sendal® or in samite® fair, 
Purfled upon with costly gris and vair,° 
And fastned at the throte with broch-es gret-e 
Of saphir, topas, emeraud, or jet-e; 
And on hir’ fingres saw he glitering 
Of adamaunt or ruby many a ring. 
A thousand servants eek, in clothe of gren-e, 
Behind the gest-es stonding wern y-sen-e,° 
To serven hem with met-es, or to hy-e 
To bringen in the wyn or spicery-e. 
On either syd-e, ny the parements,’ 
Wer fifty minstrels, with hir instruments, 
As harp-es, lut-es, bem-es,” clarioun-es, 
Al redy for to maken mery soun-es,” 
Swich musik as mighte Orpheus devys-e. 
And hem besyd-e, tregetour-es * wys-e, 
1 For the occasion. 2 At once. 3 Certainly. 4 At the least. 


5 Fine cloths. 6 Ornamented at the edge with rich kinds of fur. 7? Their. 
% Apparent. » Hangings on the wall. 10 Trumpets. 2 Sounds. 12 Magicianse 
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That coud-e causen apparitiouns 
And masen! men with straung-e visiouns. 

Yit al this meiny’ was as stille as stoon; 
Non ster-ed hem, ne vois eek was ther noon; 
For al was wrought by charme of sorcery-e. 

And whan that Gerbert, wood® in his foly-e, 
Avaunc-ed him a lyte,‘ with hardy hert-e, 
Wening to gete him gold er he astert-e,” 

He saw how, at the ferther end-e, was 

A mighty statue, fram-ed al of bras. 

An archer was he, with a bow-e lyth-e, 

That stood al redy for to shete as swyth-e.° 
His right-e leg thrown bak, his left-e splayd ;’ 
His bow-e bent, his arow even leyd, 

That thret-ed for to smyte, and that anoon, 
The carbuncle, that ther so bright-e shoon 

As doth the fyry somers sonne at non-e. 

This Gerbert gan himself avysen son-e* — 
‘Hit zladeth me to see this wonder sight! 
Wel can Virgilius yit kythe® his might! 

Yit wol I henten ® somwhat er I go.’ 

And even with that word, hit happed so, 

He mark-ed wel, wher ny at hond ther stood 
Upon the bord, a flagon greet and good, 

Of fynest golde; and al the lid was set 
With adamants" so grete, as never yet 

This sely” clerk had on-es seen with y-e.” 


And whan this Gerbert can this flagon spy-e, 


1 Amaze. 2 Company. 3 Mad. 4 Advanced a little. 
5 Ere he should escape. 6 To shoot immediately. 7 Displayed. 
8 Soon took counsel with himself. ® Still show. 1” Seize. 11 Diamonds. 


12 Foolish. 13 Once seen with eye. 
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He seide, ‘I thank thee, Fortune, of thy lor-e;? 
This wol enrichen me for evermor-e.’ 
And with that worde he hente hit? up. Anoon 
Aroos so greet a nois, aS never noon 
Mighte here, and live! A sodain cry out-brast’ 
Fro lord-es, ladies, servaunts, with the blast 
Of trump-es, brasen bem-es,‘ clarioun-es ; 
The erthe eek quook, with hidous rumbling soun-es ; 
A thunder rolled fro the roof on hy-e; 
The brasen archer leet his arwe fly-e, 
That cleef the carbuncle in peces small-e ; 
Than al was derk; ageyn, through-out the hall-e 
The erth-e quook, and sodainly to-zent-e ; ° 
Roof, floor, and wall-es, on an heep they went-e, 
And laye y-buried in a secree’ cav-e; 
And Gerbert fond no tresor but his grave. 

Lo! herkneth, quod my fader in his wys-e, 
And fle this cursed sin of covetys-e! ° 
Why wenen men to winnen in an hour 
Mo® tresor than by yer-es of labéur ? 
Think how this archer Deth, with besy peyn-e, 
Stant” redy for to shete, and cleve in tweyn-e 
The carbuncle of Lyf, thyn hert-e red-e! 
And, though that Fortune sodainly thee sped-e, 
So sodainly he leet" his arwe fly-e; 


Than farwel al thy wele” and thy foly-e! 


‘ 


1 For thy teaching. 2 Caught it. 3 Burst out. 
+ Trumpets. 5 Hideous rumbling sounds. 6 Was rent in twain. 7 Secret. 
8 Cupidity. 9 More. 10 Stands. 1 Lets. 2 Weal. 
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This erthly tresor resteth insecur-e; 
Seek than the tresor that shal ever dur-e, 
Ther’ never theef shal entren for to stel-e; 


Than artow? evermore in blisse and hel-e! ? 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 





1 Where. 2 Art thou. 3 Salvation. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


(From a Book of Hours of Philippe Pigcuchet, 1498.) 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE SHEPHERDS, 


(From a Book of Hours of Philippe Pigouchet, 1498.) 
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Of Christmas Plays 


Oi rae FREADERS of that most fascinating of all Mr. 
pO Gy Thomas Hardy’s novels ‘The Return of the Native’ 





will scarcely fail to remember his account of the 
Christmas mumming in which Eustacia Vye so 
boldly played the part of the Turkish Knight. 


Here come I, a Turkish knight, 

Who learnt in Turkish land to fight ; 
I'll fight this man with courage bold : 
If his blood’s hot I’ll make it cold! 





is her opening speech, and with ‘a preternaturally 
inadequate thrust’ she slays the Valiant Soldier, as 
enacted by Jim Starks, and only succumbs to the 
valour of St. George himself— 


The valiant man, 
With naked sword and spear in hand, 
Who fought the dragon and brought him to the slaughter, 
And by this won fair Sabra, the King of Egypt’s daughter. 


The seat of all Mr. Hardy’s novels is Dorsetshire, and it is in the West 
of England that the performance of these doggrel plays still lingers on in 
out-of-the-way villages, not yet invaded by railroads and London fashions. 
In a book printed fifty years ago (Marriott's ‘Collection of English Miracle 
Plays, or Mysteries’) a full text is given of this popular Christmas play of 
St. George and the Dragon as performed in Cornwall, whither, even then, 
it was being gradually driven by the disuse of old customs in the less 
primitive parts of England. The characters as given by Mr. Marriott 
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show considerable differences from Mr. Hardy’s Dorsetshire list. The 
‘Valiant Soldier’ disappears, and in place of his preliminary skirmish with 
the Turkish Knight we are shown the King of Egypt summoning St. George 
to rescue his daughter, and the saint’s successful combat with the Dragon 
Father Christmas, the Turkish Knight, and the Doctor are personages 
common to both versions, and in both the Doctor plays the very unfair 
part of reviving St. George’s adversaries after they have been duly beaten. 


In reply to Father Christmas’s request to know his fee for these miracles 
of healing, he answers rudely— 


Fifteen pounds, it is my fee, 
The money to lay down. 

But as ’tis such a rogue as thee, 
I cure for ten pound. 


The physician’s churlishness, however, is more ‘than equalled by his 
patient’s ingratitude ; for after successively restoring to life the Dragon, 
the Turkish Knight, and Giant Turpin (the last of St. George’s adver- 
saries), the Doctor is dismissed with no better pay than ‘a basin of girdy 
grout and a kick.’ With his exit Father Christmas begins to carry round 
the hat, and the mumming comes to an end. 


In Charles Reade’s ‘ Put Yourself in his Place’ another Christmas play 
is introduced. Here the first character who enters is no Christian knight, 
but a strange-looking person, in black breeches with red stripes, wearing a 
white shirt over his waistcoat, a little hat with streamers, and a sword. 
As he enters this verse is sung— 


Now the first that I will call on 
Is George our ncble King: 
Long time he has been at war ; 

Good tidings back he’ll bring. 


Divested of his last rags of chivalry, we have here St. George transmuted 
into our English Farmer-king, and for the scenes in which the saint 
exhibited his valour, slew dragons, and rescued captive maidens, there is now 
no better substitute than a meaningless sword-dance. To such degradation 
has the old miracle-play fallen, which in 1416 was represented before 
Henry V. and the Emperor Sigismund, and for whose adequate perform- 
ance, a century later, at Bassingbourne, in Cambridgeshire, no less than 
twenty-seven parishes sent their contributions. 


The old play of St. George has unhappily perished, and we can only 
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guess at its contents from the mutilated forms in which they have been 
preserved by oral tradition. That it has held the rustic stage at all is 
probably due to its capacity for complete secularization. After the 
Reformation was once firmly established in England, the temper of the 
people was opposed to every form of the religious drama. Throughout 
the middle ages, on the contrary, it was only in connection with religion 
that the dramatic instincts of any European nation could find an outlet, 
and even in our own day some traces still survive of the eagerness which 
the Church once showed in pressing these instincts into the service of 
devotion. Any one who enters a Roman Catholic church at Christmas-time 
is likely to see near one of the altars a coloured illumination representing 
the infant Saviour in His cradle, St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin 
watching Him, and an ox and an ass munching their food hard by. The 
children delight in it, and it brings home to them the scene at the 
manger-bed of Bethlehem more vividly than a thousand sermons. In 
the thirteenth century, St. Francis of Assisi, at his altar in the forest, 
represented that scene still more realistically, with a real child, real men 
and women, a real ox and ass. The shepherds who at Christmas-time 
come into Rome from the Abruzzi, and .pipe before the pictures of the 
Virgin; or the German peasants who, down to the beginning of the 
present century, used to go round their village in the guise of the Three 
Kings from the East, are further illustrations of the manner in which 
religious but unlettered people everywhere endeavour to realise the truths 
of Scripture dramatically. To advance from these ‘disguisings’ to a 
more complete representation of the scenes appropriate to the various 
festivals of the Church was no great step, and a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, preserved in the library of the city of Orleans, shows 
us how in the case of Christmas plays it was accomplished. One of the 
ten plays there given is on the Slaughter of the Innocents (Interfectio 
Puerorum), is written in Latin, and was plainly intended to be acted in 
church, in an interval of the service for the day. The part of the 
Innocents (the fact that they were under two years of age is neglected !) 
was taken by the choir-boys; other characters, including the women, 
would be played by the monks. In one part of the church (pews, it will be 
remembered, are a Protestant invention) is erected a manger, in another 
a throne for Herod; a distant corner is supposed to represent Egypt. 
With this simple stage arrangement the action proceeds. The story is set 
forth in the fewest possible words, interspersed with anthems for the 
choristers. Towards the end of the play the boys (having arisen from 
the dead!) enter the choir; the throne of Herod is taken by another 
actor, who represents Archelaus; an angel bids the Holy Family return 
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from Egypt, and then the precentor begins the ‘Te Deum,’ and the 
performance is over. 


This is not the place in which to trace the gradual development of the 
miracle-play. We have seen it in its humble beginnings in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; we must now pass on to the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
in which it attained its utmost development. Chiefly to do honour to the 
festival of Corpus Christi, revived by the Council of Vienna in 1311, guilds 
have by this time sprung up in all parts of England, with the special object 
of maintaining and enacting more or less elaborate cycles of plays. In as 
many as thirty-one different towns and villages in England records of their 
performance have survived, and of the plays themselves we have left the 
four great cycles ‘of matter from the beginning of the world to the day 
of judgment,’ performed respectively at York, Wakefield, Chester, and 
Coventry; single plays from a second Coventry cycle, from one of Dublin, 
and another of Newcastle-on-Tyne; a Norfolk play on the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, and five plays, whose place of performance is unknown, on the 
Burial and Resurrection of Christ, the Slaughter of the Innocents, the 
Conversion of St. Paul, and the Life and Death of St. Mary Magdalene. As 
to the rehearsal and the mse en scéne of these plays, and the costumes 
employed in their representations, many curious details have survived in 
medizval account-books. The players were carefully picked, well trained, 
and encouraged by good pay and liberal rations of beef and beer. Their cos- 
tumes were rather magnificent than appropriate. God was always repre- 
sented in a coat of white leather; Annas and Caiaphas wore hoods and 
rochets of scarlet and blue ; Herod was dressed in satin and blue buckram. 
On the Devil’s make-up especial pains were bestowed. From the Coventry 


accounts, as printed in Sharpe’s ‘ Dissertation on the Coventry Mysteries,’ 
we may make these extracts :— 


1451. Item paid for the Demon’s garment, making and 


the stuff - - - - : 5s. 8d. 

Item paid for colouring the same garment - 8d. 

1477. Item for newe leather to the Demon’s garment Is. 10d. 
1494. Item paid for dressing of the Devil’s head - 8d. 
1567. Item paid for a staff for the Demon - - - 4d. 


As to the mode of performance of these plays we have several accounts. 
Their popularity soon outgrew the limited accommodation of the churches, 
and they were acted either on fixed scaffolds on the village green or in the 
market-place of a town, or else on waggons fitted up with stages, which 
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were drawn from point to point, so that in different parts of a town several 
different plays were being acted simultaneously. Often for the performance 
of a single play several scaffolds or waggons would be required, and a 
clear space was kept in the midst of them, into which the players some- 
times descended, and ‘raged’ among the crowd. 


Medizval playgoers were even more insatiable than the modern 
pilgrims to Baireuth. At York, for instance, on Corpus Christi Day, the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, when days are at their longest, the 
spectators took up their positions at sunrise, and ere sunset had witnessed 
no less than eight-and-forty different representations. But we have 
abundant evidence that single plays or smaller groups were also performed 
at the different times of year to which they were appropriate, and it is with 
those that have a special reference to Christmas that we are here mainly 
concerned. 


In every miracle-play there are two centres of interest, the religious 
and the dramatic. Sometimes they coincide, and the medizeval playwright 
rises to the height of his great argument in no unworthy manner. But, as 
a general rule, it.is when, by the reticence of Scripture, he is left in a large 
degree to his own imagination that the dramatist succeeds best in attracting 
our attention. It is because this has been so eminently the case with the 
Christmas plays that they possess for us an interest far surpassing that of 
any other group. Out of the simple words of St. Luke, ‘And there were 
in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flocks by night,’ the dramatists of Chester and Wakefield have con- 
structed whole comedies of rustic manners. 


Our illustrations, taken from French Books of Hours of that fifteenth 
century, in which the religious drama attained its highest development, may 
prepare us for the view which the playwrights took of their responsibili- 
ties. As we see in this vignette, from the edition printed for Philippe 
Pigouchet in 1498, the shepherds are not depicted in angular attitudes, 
meditating on abstruse subjects; they are genuine fifteenth-century 
shepherds, tending their sheep (according to the French view, with the 
help of their wives), playing on their pipes or their bagpipes, and not 
over-ready to disturb themselves even at an angel’s summons. It is with 
such shepherds that we have to deal in the miracle-plays. When they 
come upon the stage they begin to grumble at the weather, or the oppres- 
sions to which they are subjected by ‘ gentlery men,’ who deprive them of 
their rest, and cause the plough not to ‘speed,’ but to ‘tarry,’ and who 
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borrow their waggons and their implements and will be denied nothing. 


Another shepherd has even worse ills to tell of :— 


All my sheep are gone ; 
I am not left one; 
The rot has them slain : 
Now beg I and borrow. 
My hands may I wring and mourning make, 
Unless good will spring, the country forsake. 
Rent-day is coming ; my purse is but weak ; 
I have good as nothing to pay with, or take. 
I may sing 
With purse penniless, 
That makes this heaviness. 
Woe is me this distress, 
And has no helping !! 


Each shepherd has his own grievance, and when two or three have entered 


and duly soliloquised they recognise each other and exchange greetings. 
The names which these greetings disclose are as genuinely native as the 
shepherds themselves—Gyb and John Horne in one play, Tudde (Tybbe’s 
son) and Hancken in another ; and the shepherds talk of ‘from Conway to 
Clyde,’ and ‘Lancashire,’ and of being drowned in the ‘ Dee,’ without any 


misgivings as to the proximity of all these places to Bethlehem. 


Their greetings ended, the shepherds bethink them of supper, and here 
the medizeval playwright’s love of ‘lists’ quite overcomes his remembrance 
of the shepherd’s poverty, or even of the limited capacity of the human 
stomach. A foot of a cow, ‘ well sauced,’ a pig’s leg, two black puddings, 
and another of liver, besides beef and mutton, make up the contribution of 
a single, Wakefield shepherd to the feast, and his brethren are no less 
liberal. Some ‘good, wholesome ale’ helps to wash down this Gargantuan 
meal, and as the bottle is passed round the shepherds watch each other to 
see that no man drinks more than his fair share. When supper is done 
the Chester shepherds blow their horn for their boy Trowle, and bid him 
finish up their leavings. But Trowle is in no mind to be patronised. He 
reproaches his masters for their gluttony, for their ‘sitting without any 
songs,’ and contrasts his own diligent care of the sheep with their neglect. 
One of the shepherds endeavours to conciliate him by a fresh offer of 
supper, but Trowle makes rude remarks about the dirt in his entertainer’s 
kitchen, and ends with the declaration— 


1 Wakefield: Prima Pustorum. This and the following quotations are slightly modernised. 
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Therefore meat, if I may, 
Of your dressing to-day 
Will I naught, by no way, 
Till I have my wage. 
I thought to have been gay: 
See, how ragged is my array! 
Pinching is all your pay 
To every poor page. 


His masters think that Trowle must be put down, so one of them offers to 
wrestle with him, to see which is the better, master or man. Trowle 
agrees joyfully, and despite the boastings of the elder men, throws them 
one after another, and goes away triumphant. Between shame and sore 


bones the shepherds feel themselves wearied out, and sit down on the grass 
for a quiet sleep. 


This wrestling bout between Trowle and his masters forms what we 
may call the comic interlude in the Chester play of the Shepherds ; in the 
second of the two versions given in the Wakefield series we have a still 
more elaborate interpolation of rustic farce. In the midst of a song in 
which the shepherds are trying to drown their sorrows they see coming 
across the moor, in a disguise which they easily penetrate, a countrymen 
named Mak, whom they have long sorely suspected as a sheep-stealer. 
Mak, of course, assumes an air of great innocence, but the shepherds 
make him lie down between them, so as to secure their flocks from his 
depredations. Tired with their long day’s work, they fall asleep, and the 
faithless Mak crawls cautiously over their heads, selects a fine wether, and 
makes off with it to his home. His wife, Gyll, receives her ‘sweeting’ 
with a conjugal warning that one day he will be hanged, but she sets her 
woman's wit to work, and devises a plan by which they may hope to escape 
detection. Mak hurries back to the moor, and crawls back to his place 
between the shepherds. When they wake he makes a great pretence of 
being still drowsy. ‘Rise, Mak, for shame! thou liest right long,’ they 
say to him; and he gets up sleepily, complaining of a stiff neck, and very 
anxious to tell them of a dream he has had about his wife having pre- 
sented him with another ‘ young lad.’ ‘Wo is him has many bairns and 
thereto little bread!’ he remarks, pitifully, and explains to the shepherds 
that he must get home quickly to see what Gyll really is doing, asking 
them sarcastically to search him, so as to be sure that he has stolen nothing. 
The shepherds go to look after their respective flocks, agreeing to meet 
again at ‘the crooked thorn.’ When they once more assemble one of 
their number has missed a sheep. 
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Now trow me, if ye will; by Saint Thomas of Kent, 
Either Mak or Gyll was at that assent, 


is the comment of one of his companions ; but the other is more just, and 


answers him— 


Peace, man, be still; I saw him when he went. 
You slander him ill; you ought to repent. 


The loser of the sheep, however, is clearly of the first speaker’s 
opinion, and they all go together to Mak’s house. Mak receives them 
hospitably enough :— 


Ye have run in the mire and are still wet : 
I will make you a fire, if ye will sit. 
I would ye dined ere ye went. Methinks ye sweat. 


But his dream has come true ; his wife is newly delivered of a baby (the 
names of whose ‘gossips,’ or sponsors, he has pat on his tongue), and the 
shepherds must speak low and move quietly. But Mak’s guests are in no 
mood for meat or drink. ‘Our sheep are stolen as they run,’ they tell 
him ; and when he sympathisingly remarks that it would have gone hardly 
with the thieves had he been there, they reply with unpleasant emphasis, 
‘Mary, some men trow that ye were.’ When they proceed to say, still 


more clearly— 


Second Shepherd. Mak, some men trow that it should be ye. 
Third Shepherd. Either ye or your spouse ; so say we— 


they are bidden to ransack the house, and this they proceed to do amid 
the groans of Gyll, who calls to them— 


I pray to God so mild, 
If ever I you beguiled, 
That I eat this child 

That lies in this cradle. 


They find nothing, and ashamed of their suspicions and of their 
untimely visit, leave the house in some confusion. As they go the first 
shepherd is struck with their meanness, and asks his comrades— 


Gave ye the child anything? . 
Second Shep. I trow not one farthing. 
Third Shep. Fast again will I fling. 
Abide ye me there. 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
(From the Book of Hours of Simon Vostre, 1505.) 


THE ADORATION BY THE MAGI. 
(From the Book of Hours of Philippe Pigouchet, 1498.) 
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Mak, take it no grief if I come to thy bairn. 

Mak. Nay, thou dost me great reproof, and foully hast faren. 
Third Shep. The child will it not grieve, that little day star? 
Mak, with your leave, let me give your bairn 

But sixpence. 

Mak. Nay, go away: he sleeps. 
Third Shep. Methinks that he peeps. 
Mak. When he wakens he weeps. 

I pray you go hence. 
Third Shep. Give me leave him to kiss, and lift up the clout. 

What the devil is this? he has a long snout. 
First Shep. (at the door). He is marked amiss. We wait ill about. 
Second Shep. Ill spun weft, iwis, ay comes foul out. 

(Coming in.) Ay, so! 
He is like to our sheep. 
Third Shep. How, Gyll! may I peep ? 
First Shep. I trow, kinship will creep 
Where it may not go. 


Mak and Gyll vainly protest that their child has been changed for a 
sheep by evil spirits; but the shepherds are fortunately placable, and the 
interlude ends in the approved fashion, by every one professing weariness 
and lying down to sleep. 


In the humorous episodes of Trowle and Mak our Christmas play- 
wrights enjoyed their maximum of liberty ; in what follows they were bound 
more strictly both by the Gospel narrative and by tradition. Ere the 
shepherds are well settled to sleep, the angels appear to them singing the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ and then bidding them—- 


Rise, herdman kind, for now is He born 
That shall take from the fiend all Adam had lorn ; 
That warlock to shend this night is He born, 
God is made your friend : now at this morn 
His behest is 
To Bethlehem ye go see 
Where lies that child free, 
In a crib full poorly, 
Between two beastis. 


‘A quaint song as ever I heard’ is the undismayed comment of one of 
the shepherds, and they try to puzzle out the meaning of the Latin words 
of the Gloria, and with their hoarse voices to imitate the angels’ hymn, as 
the seated shepherd in our illustration (from Thielman Kerver’s Book of 
Hours, 1503) looks as if he were preparing to do on his pipe. At 
last they betake themselves to Bethlehem, calling to each other as they go, 
VOL. V. NO. 20. MM 
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‘Be merry and not sad; of mirth is our song,’ and finally present 
themselves at the manger-bed with their rustic gifts. A cap, a hood, a 
bell, a pair of mittens, a ball, a cleft-stick to pull down nuts with—among 
such traditional gifts as these the authors of the different plays had to 
make their choice, and the shepherds offer them with a devotion the 
fervour of which is abundantly seen even through the rustic phrases in which 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE SHEFHERDS. 
(From a Beok of Hours of Thielman Kerver. Paris, 1503.) 


it is expressed. It is this scene which is depicted in the second of our 
four,illustrations from the Book of Hours printed for Philippe Pigouchet. 
The influence of the miracle-plays on the vignettist is here particularly 
evident. ‘Ysamber,’ ‘Aloris,’ and their fellows figure in the French 
Christmas plays like Mak and Trowle in the English, and they, too, have 
come with their dogs, their shepherds’ pipes, and humble offerings, to do 
their simple acts of homage to the infant Christ. 


As we know, it was not only by simple shepherds that the manger- 
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bed of Bethlehem was attended. Following and enlarging on the Gospels, 
our playwrights represent the three Kings of the East, King Herod, 
and the Emperor Czesar Augustus as all brought into intimate connection 
with the Nativity. The part assigned to the Emperor is built up out 
of three very meagre hints—(a) the imperial edict that all the world 
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THE ADORATION BY THE SHEPHERDS. 
(From a Book of Hours of Philippe Pigouchet. Paris, 1498 ) 


should be taxed (Luke ii. 1); (4) the legend as to the fall of statues of 
the heathen gods at the moment of Christ’s nativity; (c) the belief con- 
nected with the Messianic interpretation of Virgil’s Fourth Ecologue, that 
the advent of Christ was prophesied by the Cumzan Sibyl. The plays 
founded on these hints are not in themselves very interesting. The 


Emperor is introduced as rivalling Herod in his bragging vein :— 
MM2 
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Bestill, beaux sires ; I command you 

That no man speak a word here now 
But I myself alone ; 

And if ye do, I make a vow 

This brand about your necks shall bow, 
Therefore be still as stone. 

For all is mine that upstands, 

Castles, towers, towns, and lands,; 
To me homage they bring ; 

For I may bind and loose each band ; 

Everything bows unto my hand ; 
I want no earthly thing. 





According to one version (Wakefield), when he has done vaunting his 
power the Emperor convenes his Council, who warn him of coming 
dangers, and advise him to send for Syrinus (¢.e., Cyrenius, Luke ii. 2), 
with whom he concerts measures for killing;the infant Christ as soon as 
He shall be born. Ina French Christmas play, printed by M. Jubinal, the 
Emperor goes to visit his gods, and notices at the foot of a statue of 
Jupiter an inscription, which he bids one of his servants, named Sartan, to 
read to him. Sartan says he cannot make out the words, which he is sure 
do not concern the Emperor. :The following little dialogue then ensues :— 


Cesar. Vous les lisez de vostre bouche, 
Ou le chief tranchier vous feray. 
Sartan. Sire, volontiers lez liray 
Avant que j’aie tel domage. 


And with wonderful eas he reads, first in Latin and then in ‘ Romant,’ the 
prophecy— 

Quant vierge mére enfantera 

Cest ymage trabuchera. 


The Emperor tries to deface the inscription, but in vain, and at his bidding 
Sartan expounds to him the Scripture prophecies as to the Nativity. 
Soon after this a messenger comes in with the news that he has seen all 
the gods overthrown, and the Emperor, mounting with Sartan upon a 
scaffold, beholds the star in the. east, and exclaims despairingly— 


De ce ne veull pas contredire, 
De moy est nez ung plus grant sire. 


In the Chester cycle a curious version is given of this play. The 
Emperor takes counsel with the Sibyl, who promises to inform him of 
the moment of Christ’s birth, She comes to him in due time with the 
greeting— 
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Sir Emperor, God thee save and see ! 
I tell you truly that born is He 
That passes thee of postie.' 
Look upon high after me ; 
That baron thou seest great shall be 
To pass all kings and also thee, 
That is born or ever shall be. 
Octavian. O Sibyl, this is a wondrous sight ! 
For yonder I see a maiden bright, 
A young child in her arms is clight,’ 
A bright cross in his head. 
Honour I will that sweet wight 
With incense with all my might, 
For that reverence is most right 
If that it be thy rede. 


Thus in this version the Emperor not only abstains from persecution, 
but does honour to the infant Christ, and even builds a church dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin ! 


In the ‘Oblacio Magorum,’ or ‘Play of the Three Kings,’ a ranting 
speech by Herod is the usual beginning. Then the three Kings ride in one by 
one, and, as in the case of the Shepherds, after each has said his soliloquy, 
recognise each other and join company. They come to the court of 
Herod and are courteously addressed by him, though he continues to 
‘rage’ in elaborate asides. When first addressing each other, and on 
their introduction to Herod, the three Kings are made in the Chester plays 
to speak in French. This fact has been alleged as proving a French origin 
for this cycle, on the ground that French ceased to be the language of the 
English court in the reign of Edward III. The inference seems strained, 
as the tradition of a French-speaking court would linger (just like the 
tradition that kings wear crowns as other men wear hats) long after the 
fact. A curious parallel from a Cornish cycle of plays, written in the 
vernacular, is also against the theory; for in Cornwall, where the English 
were not very popular, the Devil is introduced speaking English just as 
the Chester royalties speak French, while any theory of an English origin 
of the Cornish plays is improbable. When the Kings have left Herod they 
take their way to Bethlehem, discoursing amongst themselves of the 
spiritual meaning of the gifts they intend to offer. For this second 
adoration we have again the aid ofan illustration from Philippe Pigouchet’s 
Book of Hours. The Kings pay their homage in more stately but less 
picturesque fashion than the Shepherds, their long train of followers filling 


1 Postie = power. 2 Clight = clutched. 
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all the background of the picture. After being thanked by Mary and 
Joseph, they receive the warning of the Angel, and depart ‘by another 
way,’ without revisiting Herod. In the two northern cycles, the York 
and the Wakefield, a special play is devoted to the flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt, and in both instances the dramatist shows much 
tenderness in dealing with his theme. When the Angel has warned 


Joseph in a dream the old man (in all the cycles he is represented as 
almost decrepit) thinks pitifully for a moment of his age :— 


How should I thither win 
For eld ? 

I am full bare and thin 
And all unweld.' 


But soon he is ‘full woe’ for Mary, and goes to her with the news. 
From Mary there comes an outburst of passionate indignation that any 
should desire to kill her babe, ‘so bright.of ble,’ who has done no man ill, 


In answer to her inquiry how they are to reach Egypt, Joseph can only 
reply helplessly, ‘The best wise that we may,’ and proceeds to bid her pack 
up their gear and ‘such small harness’ as they have. But God knows, 
says the poor old man, seeing her weakness — 


I must care for all, 
For bed and back 
And all the pack 


That is needful unto us. 


At last they make a start, Joseph bidding the Virgin to hold fast by 
the mule’s mane, and to be of good cheer. He himself, contrary to the 
pictorial tradition followed in our illustration, carries the Holy Child. ‘1 
have our help here in my arms,’ he says, and with the words new life 
seems to come to him. 


The last of the Christmas plays, one sometimes acted at the very end 
of the Christmas season, on Candlemass Day (February 2nd), is‘ devoted to 
the representation of the Slaughter of the Innocents. In the Coventry 
cycle it begins very picturesquely with the report of Herod’s seneschal to 


his master— 
Lord, I have walked by dale and hill, 
And watched, as it was your will ; 
The three Kings steal away full still, 
Through Bethlehem land. 


1 Unweld, stiff and inactive. 
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They will never, so may I thee,’ 


Come in the land of Galilee, 


For to see your fair city, 
Nor the deeds of your hand. 


Herod ‘rages,’ after his usual fashion, and sends for his knights. Sir 


Grimbald and Sir Lanscler are the names of these in the Chester play, and 
here they are represented as remonstrating with Herod for sending them 
on such an errand. On any king or champion, though he be stronger than 


Samson, they will gladly wreak the king’s vengeance, but to kill babies— 
by Mahound, they think shame of it. Herod, however, explains that the 
task is more important than they think. It is not one or two babies that 
have to be killed, ‘but a thousand and yet more,’ and the iarge scale on 
which the butchery is planned seems really to reconcile it to the knights’ 


sense of what is due to their dignity. In a Candlemass play, not belonging 


to any of the cycles, not only do the knights show no hesitation in accepting 
their orders, but Watkin, the messenger who is sent to fetch them, is so 


entranced at the idea of the expedition that he implores Herod to make 
him a knight and send him along with the rest. A knight, Herod explains 


to him, he may not be, until he has been duly tried in battle; but as a 
reward for his loyalty he may go forth with the others, and if he quits him- 


self well shall have no cause to regret it. Watkin is full of gratitude, 
though he excites Herod’s indignation by the incautious confession that the 


weapon of which he is most afraid is a woman’s ‘rok,’ or distaff. The 
knights go to their work, and Watkin, when they encounter resistance, 


endeavours to quell it by bold words :— 


Peace, you foolish queans how can you then defend 
Against us armed men in this apparaille ? 


We be bold men, and the king did us send 
Hither to this country to hold with you battaille. 


But the women are not to be so disarmed ; they set on Watkin and beat 
him most unmercifully, until he is rescued from them by the knights. Of 
the voice of lamentation, of Rachel weeping for her children, and not to be 
comforted because they are not, the medizeval dramatists give us only the 
faintest echo. Their touching representation of the grief of Abraham at 
sacrificing his son Isaac sufficiently proves that their failure here is not 
from lack of power; but the desire to please the groundlings by a comic 
fight between the soldiers and the women was too great a temptation for 
most of them. 


1 Thee = prosper. 
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Alas that we were wrought, 
In world women to be! 
The bairns that we dear bought, 
Thus in our sight to see 
So despitously killed, 


isthe cry of one of the women in the York play, and this is almost the 
only attempt in any of the plays at realising what that cruel slaughter really 
meant. But if the;women seem to us callous, they are mindful of revenge. 
As one of the soldiers in the Chester play kills a woman’s baby, she raises 
the cry— 
Out, out, out, out! 
You shall be hanged, all the rout, 
Though ye be never so stout. 
Full foul ye have done. 
This child was given to me 
To look to, thieves that ye be. 
He was not mine, as you may see ; 
He was the king’s own son. 


Our last illustration depicts the scene which follows, and does full 
justice to the look of horror on the tyrant’s face. Taking the child 
with her, she ‘goes to Herod, who is watching from his throne the bloody 
work he has set on foot. ‘Lo,’ she says— 


Lo, lord, look and see 
The child thou gavest me. 
Men of thine own meinie 
Have slain it—here they be. 

Herod. Fie, woman, fie! God make thee pine! 
Why didst not say that child was mine ? 
But it is vengeance, as drink I wine, 

And that is here to see. 


* * * * * 


My legs are rotting and my arms, 
And I have done so many harms 
That now I see the fiends in swarms 
From hell coming after me ; 
I have done so much woe 
And never good since I might go, 
Therefore I see coming my foe 
To fetch me down to hell 
I bequeath here in this place 
My soul to be with Sathanas. 
I die now, alas! alas! 
I may no longer dwell. 
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In the Coventry play a different version is given of Herod’s fate. 
Nothing is said as to the murder of his son, but the knights report that 
they have duly carried out his commands. Herod is overjoyed, and 
shouts— 

Amongst all that great rout, 

He is dead, I make no doubt, 

Therefore, minstrels, round about, 
Blow up a merry fytt. 


As the trumpets sound, the figure of Death enters the hall, and casts 
his dart at Herod and his two knights, and the devil triumphs over them in 
this grim fashion :— 


All ours! all ours! these cattle are mine! 
I shall them bring down to my cell 

I shall them teach plays so fine, 
And show such mirth as is in hell! 


And the play ends with a stern warning from Death that all present should 
make themselves ready for the day when he shall challenge them. 


Unless through the fault of their present expositor, the plays at which 
we have been looking will hardly be pronounced altogether lacking in 
dramatic interest. For their religious usefulness a very fair case may be 
made out. In days when sermons were few, and the Bible a sealed book 
to all but a cultured few, these old plays familiarised the people with the 
leading facts of the Christian religion in a most thorough and striking 
manner. The playwrights had no fear of their audience. They made a 
play out of the Ten Commandments, and where the doctrinal lesson of any 
part of a representation might be obscure, sent in a Doctor or Expositor to 
explain it tothe people in a long harangue. While there is much rough- 
ness of speech, there is no real irreverence, and in the treatment of the 
character of Christ we find both dignity and pathos. That even amid the 
plays on the Passion humorous scenes are introduced, to any one in the 
least acquainted with mediaeval ways of thought is no refutation of what 
has been said, and partly accounts for the hold which these representations 
exercised on their spectators. The sense of religion and the sense ot 
humour are the most characteristic notes of English literature, and it was 
because they possessed both of these that the miracle-plays enjoyed so 
long a popularity. When the Reformation came it is true that they fell 
on troublous days, but they died hard. The early Reformers had no 
objection to plays as such; on the contrary, they wrote them themselves— 
mostly very badly. But the doctrine of the miracle-plays was not their 
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doctrine, and the problem became serious. At first the plays were allowed 
to be performed with a prologue alluding politely to the blindness of the 
times in which they were written. Then bishops and archbishops acted 
as theatrical censors, and revised the text of the plays, or sent for the 
play-books and forgot to return them. Yet the Chester plays were acted 
at least as late as 1594, and even in the reign of James I. we hear of the 
performance of a passion-play at Ely House, in Holborn, on the evening 
of Good Friday. Nor is it only at Oberammergau that such plays are still 
represented ; one Basque passion-play was described in the S¢. James's 
Gazette for April 24th of the present year, and in his introduction to 
the ‘Digby Mysteries,’ Dr. Furnivall gives an account of another, in 
which, incredible as it may seem, an elaborate ballet made part of the 
performance. Puritanism in England has saved us at least from that, 
and it is only in the secularised version of the old play of St. George 
that any traces now survive of the miracle-plays which for three cen- 
turies enjoyed so enormous a popularity. 


A word should, perhaps, be said on the sources of our illustrations. 
The first _French-printed Book of Hours was published by Antoine 
Vérard, in 1487. The next year Simon Vostre and Philippe Pigouchet 
bettered his example by producing the first of a long series of beautiful 
editions, enriched with elaborate borders and numerous vignettes, both large 
and small. In 1497 Thielman Kerver, a German, also began to publish Books 
of Hours at Paris, from one of which a vignette has been here repro- 
duced ; but the competition between the Paris booksellers and printers 
seems to have been very friendly, and they lent each other plates, and 
collaborated together in a manner which renders the pedigree of any 
given vignette difficult to trace. Of the artists by whom the vignettes 
were designed we know, as arule, nothing; but the spirit in which they 
approached their subjects shows the same childlike realism which pervades 
the miracle-plays, and thus makes their pictures of the Shepherds, the 
Magi, the Flight into Egypt, and the Massacre of the Innocents of real 
value as illustrations of the Christmas plays at which we have been 


looking. 


ALFRED W. PoLtarp. 
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Parables of Bife 


I 


THE Outcast SPIRIT 


= GIRL was born of the desire that her father, 

the son of a great man, had unto a beggar- 
maid. But, when the great man heard that his 
son had taken the beggar to wife, he cast him 
out from his doors, bidding him to live as 
befitted one that had his liking in those of low 
estate. 


Then, the man’s soul was heavy and the 
beggar reproached him, for she had thought to 
wed her rags with wealth and ease, and her 
words stung the man like adders’ tongues, seeing 
that he had lost all for her sake, and their days 
were very sorrowful. So it was, that when a 
child was born to them, there was no joy in the man’s heart, and the 
milk of the woman’s breasts was bitter. 


The gold and the silver which the man had brought with him from his 
father’s house was soon spent. Hunger sat with them at meat, nor, when 
eventide befell, was there any bed for them to lie on. In his sore need the 
man bethought him of his younger brother, and he went to him and 
craved a gift at his hands, but his younger brother, being in fear of his 
father, refused him. Nor was there any help of any other man. And 
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the reviling of the beggar was as a sharp sword, and her curses were 
like stones. 


And things were so, that, as the child grew, she saw the evil things of 
the world and the hard things thereof, yet was she undefiled: only she 
became very silent, and her lips were as those of one that is dumb. At 
the last, it came to pass that the father knew himself to be sick unto death, 
and seeing the girl, his daughter, to be excellently fair and even as a light 
shining in the darkness, he sent her to his own people, that they might 
take her unto them for their name’s sake. But they would not, and one 
refused her, saying, ‘There are kitchen wenches enough and to spare 
already within our walls.’ 


When he heard these things, the father was sore grieved, but the 
beggar laughed, for she had it in her mind how she would make money 
of her daughter. 


Not many days after, seeing that the man could not move, but lay as 
one that was dead, the beggar spoke aloud of the bargain she had made 
and counted the pieces of money before his face, and the girl, sitting there, 
watched her the whiles with a great terror in her eyes. And, in her 
rejoicing, the woman arose, and coming near to the place where he, who 
had been son to the great man, now lay low, she chinked the money in 
her hands, crying, ‘ This, truly, is more than ever I thought to have gotten 
by thee !’ 


But, as she spoke these words, he, who lay there before her, raised him- 
self, as by a great effort, and caught her by the hair, drawing her down 
backwards upon his knees, and all the money which she had in her hands 
was scattered on the floor. When he now had her at his mercy, the man 
so twisted the kerchief that was about her neck that in a short space she 
died, making no moan. Having done this, he turned, and seeing the girl, 
his daughter, watching him, he pointed to the door, crying ‘Go! This is 
the house of Death.’ 


Then the girl fled out into the streets, and he who had bargained for 
her coming there shortly after, found her not. And, when this one saw the 
pieces of money that the beggar had received of him, scattered on the 
floor, and, looking to the bed, beheld the body of the man fallen forward 


upon that of the woman his wife, he was afraid. So he went his way, 
and the people of the house entered in and took up the money and, send- 











‘Then, the man’s soul was heavy and the beggar reproached him,’ 
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ing for a priest, they paid therewith for the burial of those two;—the 
son of the great man and the beggar his wife. But, no one took any 
thought for the girl. 


Now, when she had gone forth in her fear, the girl would fain have 
taken refuge with her mother’s kinsfolk, and for that night only they gave 
her shelter, but on the morrow, seeing that her ways were strange to them, 
they hardened their hearts and drave her from their doors, saying, ‘Go 
hence, we are poorer than thou!’ Then, these words were in her ears, 
even as the echo of her father’s voice crying ‘Go!’ And, again she went 
forth and walked in the streets and ways. But, as the second night drew 
on, she was much troubled, for she knew not where she was, nor if there 
were any of whom she might ask a lodging. 


And as she came out from a narrow lane leading down a steep place 
on the outskirts of the city, she heard, beneath her feet, the’sound of rush- 
ing waters, and knew that she was standing on the bridge where a great river 
from the snow mountains passed on its way to the sea. The waters called 
to her, and she followed them until she came to a causeway not far from 
the shore, and on either{side it was defended against the drifting sands, by 
a low wall. The night was very still, and in the darkness she heard 
voices singing and, as the waves rolled in, the voices rose higher, and 
this was what they sang in her ears: 


‘Three men stood on the quarter-deck, 

One had a red ring round his neck, 

And two the salt seas could not drown 

For the sin that was sinned in their father’s town. 


Three women met in the garden patch, 

One had lifted the hangman’s latch, 

Two, they carried the nameless thing 

The witch fiend’s daughter had bade them bring. 


When six shall meet on the whirlpool’s brink, 
The souls of seven shall with them sink, 
And the folk of hell shall frighted flee 

Before the face of that company.’ 


When the girl heard these words she was afraid, and would have gone 
further, but coming to an opening in the wall she espied some stairs, and 
at the foot of the stairs was light, as of a fire. So, being very cold, she 
went down‘them, and there, by a stage at the water’s edge to which many 
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boats were moored, she found a great company of boatmen, and by the 
stage there was a fire, and those boatmen whose voices she had heard 
singing in the darkness were sitting round it. Going up to them, the girl 
then asked of them that she might warm her hands at their fire, for it was 
winter and the cold was very bitter. Then, they said ‘Draw near,’ and 
she drew near. But, when she stood in the light of the fire and they saw 
her, one knew her for the daughter of that beggar who had wedded with 
the son of the great man, and he derided her, saying, ‘Where be thy 
serving-men, thy runners and thy women? Lo! this is but poor state 
for the lord thy father’s daughter!’ And, when the girl answered him 
not, he swore that she should sing to him, saying, ‘Come, let us hear thy 
voice !’ and taking her by the shoulders, would have forced her to sit down 
with him. 


At this moment, on a sudden, there were lights on the stair, and the 
priest, who had come from the burying of her dead, stepped down to the 
stage that he might be put across the bay. Seeing the girl standing there, 
he called her to him and sharply questioned her with many questions, but 
she could give no account of herself, nor of how she had come to that place. 
At this the priest was angered, and he bade her forthwith confess how 
it had come to pass that she had left the dead, saying that it should go ill 
with her if she concealed aught from him. Then the girl, who had eaten 
nothing since that hour, remembering all the terror of it, became as one 
distraught, and stretching forth her hands before her, ‘Go!’ she cried, 
and fell down at his feet as one dead. 


At this the priest, thinking much evil of her, for he had heard of the 
money that had been found on the floor and that the death of the beggar 


had seemed strange to all men, was sore perplexed, asking himself what 
he should do. 


Had it not been for shame of those that stood by, he would have left 
her, but, having spoken as one that was in authority over her, this misliked 
him. And he thought, ‘Should I take her to a religious house, they 
would not willingly receive her, ‘seeing that she hath no dowry!’ but, at 
the last, he said to the boatmen, ‘Take up the girl and put her in the boat, 
and steer the boat for the water-gate of the palace that is on the other 
side.’ And, they did so. 


Now when they had come to the stairs of the palace, the priest bade 
them that were with him to take the girl and carry her into the hall where 
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the great man, her father’s father, sat at meat. And when they were come 
there, the priest stayed his steps on the threshold, and so standing he 
spoke with a loud voice and said, ‘Lo! my Lord, thy son whom thou hadst 
cast out, is dead, and the beggar whom he had taken to wife is dead also, 
and this, his child, have I brought unto thee that thou mayest give order 
concerning her.’ 


And the great man answered the priest never a word, but he called his 
servants, and bid them that they should give him to eat. 


As for the girl, whether it were for pity or for shame, he desired the 
women that were there in the hall to take her and carry her toa far 
chamber. And when she was come to herself, they put black garments 
upon her, and they gave her counsel that by no means should she show 
herself, in that palace, where she might offend the eyes of her father’s 
father or of any of her kindred. 


So, the girl lived her life alone, and no man cared for her. By day, 
she sat solitary, and when the evening drew on and the night was at hand 
she walked in a fair garden that was beneath her windows, and in the 
garden was a terrace, raised between two rows of cypress, upon the wall 
over above the sea, and ofttimes, looking thence, beyond the purple 
shadows of the twilight, she could see the eternal snows on distant 
mountains flushing scarlet against the sunset sky. 


It came to pass that one night, when she was walking in that garden, 
the girl met Death, and he seemed to her not terrible, but only very sad, 
and she went near to him and said, ‘I, too, am sad, and my heart is 
heavy ; let me be of thy company!’ And, she put her hand in his. 


Then, Death held up her fingers to the light and said, ‘ There should 
be many days ’twixt me and thee,’ and he refused her. And, as she turned 
from him, she heard from below the voices of men singing in a boat close 
under the wall whereon the terrace was raised, and these were the words 
which came to her ears: 


‘And two the salt seas would not drown 
For the sin that was sinned in their father’s town.’ 


Then, she knew that the song which they sang was even the same as that 
she had heard in the darkness on the night when the priest, who had 
buried her dead, had met her by the water’s edge, and had brought her to 
the palace of her father’s father. 
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Seeing now, that she had no place on earth and that Death would not 
willingly have her of his company, the girl sought for herself the means 
whereby she might part from life. And, before many days had. gone by, 
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‘Then, Death held up her fingers to the light and said, ‘‘‘There shculd be many days ’twixt me and 
thee,” and he refused her.’ 











they that entered her chamber in the morning found her on her bed, and 
when they spoke she answered not, neither did she stir when they laid 
hands upon her. Then one of the women took a mirror and held it before 
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her mouth, and, seeing that the silver remained without stain, they said, 
‘She is dead.’ So, they went and told the old man, her father’s father, 
and he said, ‘ It is well.’ And, having sewn her decently in a white shroud, 
they laid lilies on her and shining daisies from the garden in which she 
had walked, and they carried her forth and buried her. 


Now, the girl had thought that her spirit, in the hour of her parting, 
should escape and should wander, free from fear, in the palace that had 
been her father’s habitation. But it was otherwise. For, even as she 
passed, the spirits of the house came about her, and they were a vast 
company, crying, ‘Who art thou? How camest thou hither?’ So, they 
drave her before them, and, as she fled from room to room of that palace, 
they gathered to an innumerable host. Then she went forth into the 
garden and stayed her flight at the terrace walk where she had met Death, 
but even there she was pursued by that terrible company. 


At this, the spirit knew that for those who have no place in life, neither 


is there any place in death, and shuddering, passed out upon the night. 
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II 


A STAINLESS SOUL 


w N a city, near to the gates of Paradise, there 
» dwelt a girl so fair and good that she was dear 
in the sight of men and angels. And it came 
to pass that the angels, coming, day by day, 
into the presence of the Holy Virgin, to do her 
worship, spake of the girl that dwelt without 
the gates. And the angels of the Lord spake 
in such wise that she, blessed above women, 
arose from where she sat, with the great com- 
pany of her maidens, and prayed her Son, 
saying, ‘Surely, this one also is of those that 
Thou hast given unto me.’ So the girl was 
brought unto her, according to her desire, and 
became one of those beloved ones waiting ever on 
Mary Mother in the gardens of Paradise. 


Now, even as the girl’s soul was stainless, 
so were the garments that were given unto 
her exceeding white and dazzling, but she had no pleasure in them, seeing 
that she was ashamed to sit in that glorious company of Saints and 
Martyrs, deeming herself unworthy, and she thought, ‘Shall not Margaret, 
and Catharine and Agnes, in their glory triumphant, despise me, in that I, 
alone, of all these, have suffered no wrong, endured no shame for Christ's 
sake ?’ And, the Blessed Virgin, knowing the girl’s mind, bade her 
return to earth, for a little space, that she might so fulfil her desire, nor 
enter into the rest of the Lord until she, also, had borne the Cross of Christ. 

So the girl returned to earth and dwelt once more, amongst men, in that 


city without the gates, and her desire, towards Him Crucified, was strong 
within her, so that, even in her dreams, she saw ever before her that 
Martyr’s Crown which should make her the more acceptable in the sight of 
the Lord and of His Saints. But, the way of the Cross was not revealed 
unto her, and things harmful came not nigh her, for, daily, all men praised 
the loveliness of her virtue, and her ears were filled with smooth words. 


Thus it was, that when the time drew near that had been set for her to 
re-enter those goodly gardens, she became very heavy in spirit, and cried 
day and night to the Lord, saying, ‘Oh ! dear Lord! withhold not from Thy 
servant the token of Thy Cross!’ And the anguish of her spirit grew, 
and she went forth into the highways and byways, but to find the way of 
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‘She came to where was one suffering grievous wrong at the hands of men, and there was none to 
help. Then, it was with the girl as though she would have gone to that innocent one, but, seeing 
that there was, set between them, a great foulness and mire of black and troubled ‘waters, she 


drew back, looking on the dazzling whiteness of her raiment.’ 
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Then said Margaret,‘ Oh! my sister, the sting of thy sorrow 
shall be sharper than any death!’ 
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the Cross was not given unto her. And, at the last, when she knew that 
the allotted space had well-nigh drawn to an end, she closed her doors and 
sat within; her soul being full of sorrow, and she said, ‘ Yea, Margaret 
and Catharine and all that company are as a reproach unto me! Are 
they not watching for me even now from the balcony of Heaven, and shall 
they not say, when the dawn cometh and I arise and go to them, “Lo! it 
is even so. See now, how should Our Lord grant to thee the palm that 
thy hands are too weak to bear ?”’’ And at this thought, the girl was 
loath to 're-enter that blessed company which sat within the bower of the 
Virgin, and she beat her breast in the bitterness of her humiliation, for 
she said, ‘ Verily, He knoweth best, and He hath found me unworthy of 
the way of the Cross!’ 


Now, as the girl said this, it was late eventide and, through the 
lattice of her chamber, she saw the lights of that city wherein she dwelt 
shining in the thick darkness, and she threw wide her windows, that 
she might look out upon the street. And, as she looked, she heard, 
in her ears, the noise that goeth up from a great multitude, and 
it was a murmur of much cruelty, of oppression, and of sin, and, on 
that night, this murmur seemed even as a call to her, insomuch that 
she arose, and, lifting her latch, yet once again, she went forth. And 
even as she crossed her threshold, she came, the Lord leading her, 
to where was one suffering grievous wrong at the hands of men, and 
there was none to help. Then, it was with the girl as though she 
would have gone to that innocent one, but, seeing that there was, set 
between them, a great foulness and mire of black and troubled waters, 
she drew back, for, looking on the dazzling whiteness of her raiment, 
she thought within herself, ‘How shall I stand face to face with my 
sisters in the garden, I, the stainless one, should I be thus defiled?’ 


On the morrow morn, the eyes of the girl were opened in the light 
of Paradise, and she saw all those the Saints, her sisters, coming 
forth to meet her, and, she went on her way towards them, but when 
she drew near and beheld their faces, lo! they were all very sorrowful. 
Then, looking on herself, the girl was sore amazed, for it was so, that 
evil stains had overspread the exceeding whiteness of her raiment, and 
she knew herself to be defiled. And, in that same moment, she knew that 
she, who for love of the Lord Christ claimed for herself the Martyr’s Crown, 
had even denied His Cross. And her head was bowed before the Saints. 


Then said Margaret, ‘Oh! my sister, the sting of thy sorrow shall 
be sharper than any death !’ 
NN2 
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THE SuHrRineE oF Love 
-—@).) GIRL arose in the morning and threw open those 
}—" windows of her chamber that looked towards 
the East, and, as she did so, she beheld her 
garden, that it was very fair. Now, there were 
many roses in her garden, and sweet lavender, 
and white jasmine, and in all the borders thereof 
were blue violets. And, as she looked on her garden, 
she saw that all these flowers were in bloom, and she 
said, ‘The Spring hath surely passed this way, in the 
night, while we slept!’ But, when she went out into the 
garden, and saw the footprints of him who had been there, 
she knew the footprints to be those of Love. 


And, when the girl saw how beautiful the feet of Love 
had made all that place, heaviness came upon her, and sorrow, for she 
thought, ‘Had I not been found sleeping, I, too, should have beheld his 
face!’ And, as the days went by, she left off from taking pleasure in 
her garden, for its beauty was become to her as a reproach, since it 
seemed that Love must have held her unworthy, else he would have 
called to her, as he passed her windows. 


Being, therefore, sore perplexed, the girl opened the gate of her 
garden, for she was minded to seek counsel of a wise woman, in whose 
right hand was the gift of all things, and who dwelt, not far from 
that place, in the Valley of St. John, hard by the Fountain of Tears. 


Now, the Valley of St. John was in a cleft, beneath a high moun- 
tain, and the road thither went amongst the rocks, in steep places and 
difficult, so that the girl was footsore, and very weary, before she came 
nigh to the dwelling of the woman. And, when she had come nigh 
she espied her, whom she sought, robed in scarlet and all-glorious with 
the sun; having, at her back, rocks of black marble and of yellow that 
were as a throne whereon she sat, and, in her lap, were golden blooms of 
everlasting flowers,—for none but these would grow in that desolate 


valley. And, the shadows of the mountains, over against her, were lying 
before her, where the waters of that fountain went past her feet. And 
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the girl entered into the‘shadows and stood before the woman. And, 
when she had looked upon her’ face, she was afraid, for the face of the 
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‘ A girl arose in the morning ard threw open these windows ef her chamber that locked t.wards 
the East.’ 


woman was as a stone and in her eyes was no pity; yet, taking heart 
from the strength of that great desire which she had towards Love, the 
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girl knelt before her and told her all the cause of her coming and how 
that Love, himself, had visited her garden whilst she slept. Yet, when she 
had done speaking, the woman kept silence, and, thinking that perchance 
she heard her not—for the noise of the waters below was very loud in 
their ears—the girl began again to tell of the coming of Love and of the glory 
of her garden, and, as she told of these things, she spoke even as one 
that had been wronged. Then, the woman, that sat there, put forth her 
hand and stayed her, saying, ‘What more wouldest thou? Is it not 
enough ?’ And, at these words, the girl was abashed before her. 


Almost now was she ready to have gone her way, knowing not how 
she might claim that which she had it in her mind to ask, for the lips 
of the woman were set and her voice was very bitter, and the girl thought, 
‘Perhaps, it is even so, for what am I, that I should have beheld his foot- 
prints!’ But, as she mused, at the last her tongue was loosed, and she 
spoke again and said, ‘Ere I go hence, I pray thee be favourable unto me, 
and grant me that gift that I shall ask!’ And, the girl offered the 
woman all those things that were hers, yea, even the garden that had been 
made beautiful by the feet of Love. And, the woman said, ‘What is thy 
desire ?’ And, the girl made answer, ‘Since I would fain know him 
whose eyes make all things beautiful, give me a gift, that shall be accept- 
able unto him, so that I may enter into his temple and look upon his face !’ 


At this, the woman laughed the girl to scorn, saying, ‘Thou, even 
thou, wouldest know Love! Are thine eyes clear enough for the light of 
his countenance ?’ And she said, moreover, ‘Child, show me thy hands.’ 
And, when she had looked upon her hands she said, ‘Lo! see now thy 
folly and the vanity of thy desire ! Thou wouldest bear a gift to the temple 
of Love, that thou mayest know the Lord thereof; are these thy hands 
strong to the bearing of so great a burden ?’ 


But, the girl would not be gainsaid, and she answered the wise woman, 
in these words, ‘All that I have is thine; grant me only that gift whereby 
I may enter into the temple of Love.’ Then, the woman, seeing that she 
might not be denied, arose from the place where she sat, and she took a 
pitcher of clay, that she had by her, and filled it at the Fountain of Tears, 
that was near her dwelling. And, she gave it to the girl, saying, ‘ Look to 
it; for thine arms are feeble; yet, if but a drop be spilled by the way, so 
shalt thou find the doors of the temple shut against thee; neither mayest 
thou then turn back hither, for thy garden shall be no refuge unto thee.’ 
Then, the girl went forth from that place, esteeming herself happy in for- 
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saking all those things that had been hers, since she bore in her hands the 
pitcher of tears, which should be an acceptable gift at the shrine of Love. 


Now, the road to the temple, wherein was the shrine of Love, lay over 
the mountains of the East, and the girl knew not the way, nor could she 
ask counsel of any, seeing that all they whom she met derided her. And 
she took the dawn for her guide ; setting her face, daily, towards the rising 
of the sun, whilst as yet the dews of the morning were upon the earth. 
And, the labour of the way was great and that burden of tears, which 
had been given unto her, lay heavy on her hands, and, in her tribula- 
tion, her beauty fell away from her, even as a garment thatisworn. ‘Then, 
all they that beheld her, despised her, and she became as a fool in the 
eyes of men. And, the fires of heaven consumed her flesh by day, and the 
frosts of the night held her prisoner, and the very winds mocked her, 
for the times and the seasons were against her. And, when many days and 
nights were past, and the months drew to years, till the girl knew not the 
count thereof, it was so, that her heart failed her: and, in her sore trouble 
and anguish, she heard two voices communing one with another, and one 
said, ‘Lo! I lay at ease on my bed, and my beauty was a crown to me, 
and all men worshipped me, for all the fruits of the earth were mine, and, 
now is there any beggar so miserable that he shall not be preferred before 
me, if set in comparison with me?’ But, the other answered and said, 
‘Wouldest thou, indeed, die, not having seen the face of Love? Is there 
anything in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, that is like unto 
him? Yea! Even they that go down into the pit praise him!’ And, at 
these words, the girl took up, once more, that her burden of tears and 
went her way, but her strength was well nigh gone from her, and she was 


as one altogether distraught with misery. 


And, it came to pass, on the evening of the same day, that she entered 
into a vast plain, but, as she entered into it, the track, which she had 
followed thither, disappeared, and at every step her feet sank into the 
deep sands. Then, her soul fainted within her, and, in her great weakness, 
she sank to the ground, giving herself up for lost, and saying, ‘ Surely, I am 
accursed and utterly forsaken; neither, at my dying, shall there be any to 
pity me!’ And, so saying, in her despair, she lifted her eyes to the hills 
that were on the further side of the plain. As she did so, she saw the 
purple shadows of the night falling over the hillside, and it was to her as 
if a shining, even of silver, lay behind the shadows. And, her spirit was 
uplifted at that sight, so that she forgot her weakness, and she arose, and 
would fain have pressed forward on her way, for she said, ‘Of a surety, 
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the mystery of days is glorious upon the hillside, and the Lord of 
that place is Love!’ But, on a sudden, the thick darkness of the night 
compassed her about; so, coming to a little place of grass, near to where 
she heard water running, she lay her down, if so be that she might rest, 
but her sleep was troubled, for she dreamed, ever, that the day had 
dawned, and lo! the sun was up and shone upon the gates of the temple 
which she sought, but the pitcher, that had been full, was empty. Then, 
remembering the words of the wise woman in the Valley of St. John, how 
that she said, ‘Take heed, for if but a drop be spilled by the way, so 
shalt thou: find the doors of the temple shut against thee!’ the girl wept 
in her sleep, and, so weeping, she awoke. And, when she awoke, she 
stretched forth her hand and found the pitcher that it was full, and as she 
touched it, she thought, ‘ Had it been empty, then these eyes had filled it !’ 


At this, seeing that the morning was at hand, for the blue mists, that 
veiled that wondrous shining on the hillside, were touched with light, the 
girl arose, and having bathed herself in the clear waters of the stream. 
near which she had slept, she crossed over to the other side, and found 
there a path, which had before escaped her eyes, leading up into the hills, 
And, following this path, she came presently to a thicket, the trees whereof 
were covered with blossoms of scarlet, and everywhere about their trunks 
were creeping plants, and the giant flowers of these plants were so silver 
white that they shone like stars in the darkness. And, as the girl entered 
into the thicket, all that company of birds that were there began to sing, 
and their song was in praise of the dawn and of Love. And, at the sound 
of their voices, there was a great murmur and stirring in the thicket, for 
all things rejoiced thereat, and the furred creatures of the wood came forth 
in their beauty, and they gambolled before her, and the girl saw them ; 
and the feathered ones, also, she saw, bright-crested and glorious, for all 
these knew her to be the servant of Love and shunned her not. On this 
wise, the loneliness of the way made gladsome by their company, the 
girl went onwards till, towards the noontide, she came to a fair meadow 
which was as a garden of flowers, and there were many-coloured butterflies 
upon the flowers, and, beyond that meadow, were steps, of white marble, 
going up to where was a high terrace, and, beyond that terrace, was the 
shining of the temple wherein dwelt the Lord whom she sought. 


Then, seeing others standing upon the terrace, the girl went up thither, 
that she might join herself to their company. And, having come there, 
she found that they were but in an outer place, and she saw that beneath 
the terrace, whereon they stood, were the waters of that sacred lake, 
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whereby the temple was encompassed, and, in the midst of the lake, she saw 
the foundations thereof rising out of the waters, but, when she would 
have looked upon the temple itself, she could not, for the radiance of its 
walls was as of fire. Yet, upon the causeways, leading to the golden gates 
of the temple, was she able to look, and on the quays of marble which 
were at the edge of the waters cs all sides, and, everywhere she saw tha 
place was strewn with pink roses, and with white acacia blooms, and, in 
all, the buildings of the outer courts were balconies hung with cloths of 
silver and of gold, and with wreaths of flowers tied with silken strings! of 
crimson and of azure. And, when the girl had looked on all these things, 
she beheld herself and knew her own wretchedness, and she saw those 
that stood near, that their raiment was very beautiful, and how that they 
bare, in their hands, gifts of all things desirable in the eyes of men. Then, 
her heart failed her, for she thought, ‘1 may not soil with my presence the 


fair shining of his sanctuary !’ 


Now, as the sun was full risen, the doorkeeper, that told the tale of the 
gifts, which were brought daily by worshippers to that temple, opened 
wide the doors that were on the terrace, and he came forth, bearing in his 
hand a silver staff, and bid all those that were waiting there to pass 
within. But, when he motioned to her to follow, the girl would not, and 
she humbled herself in her shame, withdrawing? herself a little? apart, 
as one fearing to enter, and she bowed herself to the ground, and as she 
bowed herself, she prayed, saying, ‘Ah! dear Lord, let me at least die 
within thy gates!’ for, in her abasement, she believed herself no longer 


worthy to look upon the face of Love. 


It happened so, that, in these days, there was grief amongst all them 
that worshipped at the shrine; in that, the face of their Lord was 
always veiled; for, his temple had, in days gone by, been defiled of 
the unfaithful, and he, himself, had been driven forth ashamed, and, 
albeit, that he was now restored to his throne and seat on high among 
men, yet were the tokens of that defilement visible, and within the 
sanctuary, where he himself abode, were stains of blood which defaced 
the whiteness of the pavement beneath his feet; nor could they be 
made clean by any washing, even of the sacred waters which were 
round about the shrine. So, day by day, the pavement was strewn 
with roses, and the worshippers, regarding not the stains thereon, entered 
freely with their gifts, and heard, daily, the words of the law of Love, 
which one read from the book, which was on a table at the entrance. 
Only the face of Love was always veiled. 
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And, on that day, in which the girl stood at the doors of the 
temple, it came to pass that, when the gifts, which had been brought 
within, had been taken, he that counted them said, ‘There is yet one 
without, and she is ashamed to enter, for she hath naught in her 
hands, save a pitcher of tears.’ But, as he spake these words, the 
voice of the Lord was heard, from beneath the veil, saying, ‘Hath she 
full measure ?’ And, they that stood by answered him, saying, ‘Yea! 
Oh! Lord. She hath full measure, even to the brim.’ 


Then, the word of the Lord went forth and the gates of gold were 
opened, and the girl, clothed about with misery and having in her 
hands the pitcher of tears, was brought within the sanctuary. And, 
Love, himself, arose at her coming and, as she set her feet upon the 
roses of his shrine, he descended the steps of the throne, and taking, 
from her, that pitcher of tears, which she had borne all the days of 
her youth, he brake it on the pavement beneath his feet. And, the 
waters of affliction flowed out upon the stains thereof, and they were 
cleansed, insomuch that where had been stains as of blood, the marble 
was white as snow. 


And, Love withdrew the veil, that had been before his face, so that 
the girl, after her long tribulation and anguish, beheld the countenance 
of that merciful one, whose service is peace, and she became glorious 


in his sight. And when one that stood by said, ‘Art thou not sore 
weary of the way, and of thy burden?’ she made _ reply, saying, 
‘Lo! I have no remembrance of those days, save in the gifts of 


compassion and strength, for have I not now looked upon the face 
of Love!’ 
Emiria F. S. Divke. 




















At Varallo-Sesia, 


By Tabachetti. 


THE SLEEPING ST. JOSEPH. 
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Q MedieBal Girl Scbool 


HIS last summer I revisited Oropa, near Biella, 
to see what connection I could find between 
the Oropa chapels and those at Varallo. I will 


SS 
A 
. \ ‘ take this opportunity of describing the chapels 
at Oropa, and more especially the remarkable 
fossil, or petrified girl school, commonly known 
as the ‘Dimora,’ or sojourn of the Virgin Mary 


in the Temple. 


If 1 do not take these works so seriously as 
the reader may expect, let him look, before he 
blames me, to the photographs here reproduced. 
Have the good people of Oropa themselves taken 





them very seriously ? Are we in an atmosphere 
where we need be at much pains to speak with bated breath? We, 
as is well known, love to take even our pleasures sadly; the Italians 
take even their sadness allegramente, and combine devotion’ with 
amusement in a manner that we shall do well to study if not imitate. 
For this best agrees with what we gather to have been the custom 
of Christ Himself, who, indeed, never speaks of austerity but to con- 
demn it. If Christianity is to be a living faith, it must penetrate a 
man’s whole life, so that he can no more rid himself of it than he can of 
his flesh and bones or of his breathing. The Christianity that can be taken 
up and laid down as if it were a watch or book is Christianity in name 
only. ‘The true Christian can no more part from Christ in mirth than in 
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sorrow. And after all what is the essence of Christianity ? what is the 
kernel of the nut? Surely common sense and cheerfulness, with unflinch- 
ing opposition to the charlatanisms and Pharisaisms of a man’s own times. 
The essence of Christianity lies neither in dogma, nor yet in abnormally 
holy life, but in faith in an unseen world, in doing one’s duty, in speaking 
the truth, in finding the true life rather in others than in oneself, and in 
the certain hope that he who loses his life on these behalfs finds more than 
he has lost. What can Agnosticism do against such Christianity as this ? 
I should be shocked if anything I had ever written or shall ever write 
should seem to make light of these things. I should be shocked also if | 
did not know how to be amused with things that amiable people obviously 


intended to be amusing. 


The reader may need to be reminded that Oropa is among the some- 
what infrequent sanctuaries at which the Madonna and infant Christ 
are not white, but black. I shall return to this peculiarity of 
Oropa later on, but will leave it for the present. For the 
general characteristics of the place I must refer the reader to my 
book ‘Alps and Sanctuaries.’"! I propose to confine ‘myself here to the ten 
or a dozen chapels containing life-sized terra-cotta figures, painted up to 
nature, that form one of the main features of the place. At a first glance, 
perhaps, all these chapels will seem uninteresting; I venture to think, 
however, that some, if not most of them, though falling a good deal short 
of the best work at Varallo and Crea, are still in their own way of 
considerable importance. ‘The first chapel with which we need concern 
ourselves is numbered 4, and shows the conception of the Virgin Mary. 
It represents St. Anne as kneeling before a‘terrific dragon, or as the 
Italians call it, ‘insect,’ about the size of a Crystal Palace pleiosaur. 
This ‘insect’ is supposed to have just had its head badly {crushed by 
St. Anne, who seems to be begging its pardon. The text ‘Ipsa conteret 
caput tuum’ is written outside the chapel. The figures have no artistic 
interest. As regards dragons being called insects, the reader may perhaps 
remember that the island of St. Giulio, in the Lago d’Orta, was infested 
with ‘7znsetti,, which St. Giulio destroyed, and which appear, in a fresco 
underneath the church on the island, to have been monstrous and ferocious 
dragons; but I cannot remember whether their bodies are divided into 
three sections, and whether or no they have exactly six legs—without 
which, I am told, they cannot be true insects. 


The fifth chapel represents the birth of the Virgin. Having obtained 


1 Triibner and Co , 1882. 
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permission to go inside it, I found the date 1715 cut large and deep on 
the back of one figure before baking, and imagine that this date covers the 
whole. There isa Queen Anne feeling throughout the composition, and 
if we were told that the sculptor and Francis Bird, sculptor of the statue 
in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, had studied under the same master, we 
could very well believe it. The apartment in which the Virgin was born 
is spacious, and in striking contrast to the one in which she herself gave 
birth to the Redeemer. St. Anne occupies the centre of the composition, 
in an enormous bed; on her right there is a lady of the George Cruikshank 
style of beauty, and on the left an older person. Both are gesticulating 
and impressing upon St. Anne the enormous obligation she has just 
conferred upon mankind; they seem also to be imploring her not to 
overtax her strength, but, strange to say, they are giving her neither 
flowers nor anything to eat and drink. I know no other birth of the 
Virgin in which St. Anne wants so little keeping up. 


I have explained in my book ‘Ex Voto,’* but should perhaps repeat 
here, that the distinguishing characteristic of the birth of the Virgin, as 
rendered by Valsesian artists, is that St. Anne always has eggs immediately 
after the infant is born, and generally a good deal more, whereas the 
Madonna never has anything to eat or drink. The eggs are in accordance 
with a custom that still prevails among the peasant classes in the Valsesia, 
where women on giving birth to a child generally are given a sabaglione— 
an egg beaten up with a little wine, or rum, and sugar. East of Milan 
the Virgin’s mother does not have eggs, and I suppose, from the absence 
of the eggs at Oropa, that the custom above referred to does not pre- 
vail in the Biellese district. The Virgin also is invariably washed. 
St. John the Baptist, when he is born at all, which is not very often, is 
also washed, but I have not observed that St. Elizabeth has anything like 
the attention paid her that is given to St. Anne. What, however, is 
wanting here at Oropa in meat and drink is made up in Cupids; they 
swarm like flies on the walls, clouds, cornices, and capitals of columns. 


Against the right-hand wall are two lady-helps, each warming a towel 
at a glowing fire, to be ready against the baby should come out of its 
bath; while in the right-hand foreground we have the /evatrice, who hav- 
ing discharged her task, and being now so disposed, has removed the 
bottle from the chimney-piece, and put it near some bread, fruit, and a 
chicken, over which she .is about to discuss the confinement with two 
other gossips. The /evatrice is a very characteristic figure, but the best in 


1 Triibner and Co., 1888. 
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the chapel is the one here given of the head nurse, near the middle of the 
composition ; she has now the infant in full charge, and is showing it to 





THE VIRGIN AND HER NURSE, 
(Chapel of the Birth of the Virgin, Oropa.) 


St. Joachim, with an expression as though she were telling him that her 
husband was a merry man. _ I am afraid Shakespeare was dead before the 
sculptor here was born, otherwise I should have felt certain that he had 
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drawn Juliet’s nurse from this figure. As for the little Virgin herself, I 
believe her to be a fine boy of about ten months old. Viewing the work 
as a whole, if I only felt more sure what artistic merit really is, I should 
say that though the chapel cannot be rated very highly from some stand- 
points, there are others from which it may be praised warmly enough. It 
is innocent of anatomy-worship, free from affectation or swagger, and not 
devoid of a good deal of homely wazvefe. It can no more be compared with 
Tabachetti or Donatello than Hogarth can with Rembrandt or Giovanni 
Bellini, but as it does not transcend the limitations of its age, so neither is 
it wanting in whatever merits that age possessed; and there is no age 
without merits of some kind. 


There is no inscription saying who made the figures, but tradition gives 
them to Pietro Aureggio Termine, of Biella, commonly called Aureggio. 
This is confirmed by their strong resemblance to those in the ‘Dimora’ 
Chapel,‘in which there is an inscription that names Aureggio as the 
sculptor. The sixth chapel deals with the Presentation of the Virgin in 
the Temple. The Virgin is very small, but it must be remembered that 
she is only seven years old, and she is not nearly so small as she is at 
Crea, where, though a life-sized figure is intended, the head is hardly 
bigger than an apple. She is rushing up the steps with open arms towards 
the High Priest, who is standing at the top. For her it is nothing 
alarming; it is the High Priest who appears frightened; but it will all 
come right in time. The Virgin seems to be saying, ‘Why, don’t you 
know me? I’m the Virgin Mary,’ but the High Priest does not feel so 
sure about that, and will make further inquiries. The scene, which com- 
prises some twenty figures, is animated enough, and though it hardly 
kindles enthusiasm, still does not fail to please. It looks as though of 
somewhat older date than the birth of the Virgin chapel, and I shouid 
say shows more signs of direct Valsesian influence. In Marocco’s book 
about Oropa it is ascribed to Aureggio, but I find it difficult to accept 
this. 


The seventh, and in many respects most interesting chapel at Oropa 
shows what is in reality a medieval Italian girl school, as nearly like the 
thing itself as the artist could make it; we are expected, however, to 
see in this the high-class kind of Girton College for young gentlewomen 
that was attached to the Temple at Jerusalem, under the direction of the 
Chief Priest’s wife, or some one of his near female relatives. Here all 
well todo Jewish young women completed their education, and here, accord- 
ingly, we find the Virgin, whose parents desired she should shine in 
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every accomplishment, and enjoy all the advantages their ample means 


commanded. 


I have met with no traces of the Virgin during the years between her 
Presentation in the Temple and her becoming head girl at Temple College. 
These years, we may be assured, can hardly have been other than 
eventful, but incidents, or bits of life, are like living forms-—it is only 
here and here, as by rare chance, that one of them gets arrested and fossil- 
ised; the greater number disappear like the greater number of antediluvian 
molluscs, and no one can say why one of these flies, as it were, of life 
should get preserved in amber more than another. Talk, indeed, about luck 
and cunning ; what a grain of sand as against a hundredweight is cunning’s 
share here as against luck’s ; what moment could be more humdrum and 
unworthy of special record than the one chosen by the artist for the chapel 
we are considering ? Why should this one get arrested in its flight and 
made immortal, when so many worthier ones have perished? Yet preserved 
it assuredly is; it isas though some fairy’s wand had struck the medieval 
Miss Pinkerton, Amelia Sedley, and others who do duty instead of the 
Hebrew originals. It has locked them up, as sleeping beauties whose 
charms all may look upon. Surely the hours are like the women grinding 
at the mill—the one is taken and the other left, and none can give the 
reason, more than he can say why Gallio should have won immortality by 


caring for none of ‘these things.’ 


It seems to me, moreover, that fairies have changed their practice now 


in the matter of sleeping beauties, much as shopkeepers have done in 
Regent Street. Formerly the shopkeeper used to shut up his goods behind 
strong shutters, so that no one might see them after closing hours. Now 


he leaves everything open to the eye, and turns the gas on. So the fairies 
who used to lock up their sleeping beauties in impenetrable thickets, now 
leave them in the most public places they can find, as knowing that they 
will there most certainly escape notice. Look at De Hooghe; look at 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or even Shakespeare himself—how long they slept 
unwakened, though they were in broad daylight and on the public 
thoroughfares all the time. Look at Tabachetti, one of whose masterpieces 
at Varallo I here give. This figure is exposed to the gaze of every passer- 
by, yet who heeds it ? Who, save a very few, even know of its existence ? 
Look again at Gaudenzio Ferrari, or the ‘Danse des Paysans,’ by Holbein, 
to which I ventured to call attention in last month’s UniversaL Review. 
No, no; if a thing be in Central Africa it is the glory of this age to find it 


out, so the fairies think it safer to conceal their profégés under a show of 
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openness ; for the schoolmaster is much abroad, and there is no hedge so 
thick or so thorny as the dulness of culture. 


It may be, again, that ever so many years hence, when Mr. Darwin’s 
earth-worms shall have buried Oropa hundreds of feet deep, some one 
sinking a well or making a railway-cutting will unearth these chapels, and 
will believe them to have been houses, and to contain the exuvie of the 
living forms that tenanted them. In the meantime, however, let us return 
to a consideration of the chapel as it may now be seen, and as I show it in 


my three illustrations. 


The work consists of about forty figures in all, not counting Cupids, 
and is divided into four main divisions. Firstly, there is the large public 
sitting-room or drawing-room of the College, where the elder young ladies 
are engaged in various elegant employments. Three, at a table to the left, 
are making a mitre for the Bishop, as may be seen from the model on the 
table. Some are merely spinning or about to spin. One young lady, whom 
I have not been able to show, is doing an elaborate piece of needlework at 
a tambour-frame near the window; others are making lace, or slippers, 
probably for the new Curate; another is struggling with a letter, or 
perhaps a theme, which seems to be giving her a good deal of trouble, but 
which, when done, will, I am sure, be beautiful. One dear little girl is 
simply reading ‘ Paul and Virginia’ underneath the window, and is so con- 
cealed that I hardly think she can be seen from the outside at all, though 
from inside she is delightful; it was with great regret that I could not get 
her into any photograph. One most amiable young woman has got a 
child’s head on her lap, the child having played itself to sleep. All are 
industriously and agreeably employed in some way or other; all are 
plump; all are nice looking; there is not one Becky Sharp in the whole 
school; on the contrary, as in ‘ Pious Orgies,’ all is pious—or sub-pious— 
and all, if not great, is at least eminently respectable. One feels that St. 
Joachim and St. Anne could not have chosen a school more judiciously, 
and that if one had a daughter oneself this is exactly where one would 
wish to place her. If there isa fault of any kind in the arrangements, it is 
that they do not keep cats enough. The place is overrun with mice, 
though what these can find to eat I know not. It occurs to me also that 
the young ladies might be kept a little more free of spiders’ webs ; but in 
all these chapels, bats, mice, and spiders are troublesome. 


Off the main drawing-room on the side facing the window there is a 
dais, which is approached by a large raised semi-circular step, higher than 
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the rest of the floor, but lower than the dais itself. The dais is, of course, 
reserved for the venerable Lady Principal and the under-mistresses, one 
of whom, by the way, is a little more mondaine than might have been 
expected, and is admiring herself in a looking-glass—unless, indeed, she is 
only looking to see if there is a spot of ink on her face. The Lady Principal 
is seated near a table, on which lie some books in expensive bindings, 
which I imagine to have been presented to her by the parents of pupils 
who were leaving school. One has given her a photographic album ; 
another a large scrap-book, for illustrations of all kinds; a third volume 
has red edges, and is presumably of a devotional character. If I dared 
venture another criticism, | should say it would be better not to keep the 
ink-pot on the top of these books. The Lady Principal is being read to 
by the monitress for the week, whose duty it was to recite selected passages 
from the most approved Hebrew writers ; she appears to be a good deal 
outraged, possibly at the faulty intonation of the reader, which she has 
long tried vainly to correct; or perhaps she has been hearing of the 
atrocious way in which her forefathers had treated the prophets, and is 
explaining to the young ladies how impossible it would be, in their own 
more enlightened age, for a prophet to fail of recognition. 


On the half-dais, as I suppose, the large semicircular step between the 
main room and the dais should be called, we find, firstly, the monitress for 
the week, who stands up while she recites; and secondly, the Virgin her- 
self, who is the only pupil allowed a seat so near to the august presence of 
the Lady Principal. She is ostensibly doing a piece of embroidery which 
is stretched on a cushion on her lap, but I should say that she was chiefly 
interested in the‘nearest of four pretty little Cupids, who are all trying to 
attract her attention, though they pay no court to any other young lady. 
I have sometimes wondered whether the obviously scandalised gesture of 
the Lady Principal might not be directed at these Cupids, rather than at 
anything the monitress may have been reading, for she would surely find 
them disquieting. Or she may be saying, ‘Why, bless me! I do declare 
the Virgin has got another hamper! and St. Anne’s cakes are always so 
terribly rich!’ Certainly the hamper is there, close to the Virgin, and the 
Lady Principal’s action may be well directed at it, but it may have been 
sent to some other young lady, and be put on the sub-dais for public 
exhibition. It looks as if it might have come from Fortnum and Mason’s, 
and I half expected to find a label, addressing it to ‘The Virgin Mary, 
Temple College, Jerusalem,’ but if ever there was one the mice have long 
since eaten it. The Virgin herself does not seem to care much about it, 


but if she has a fault it is that she is generally a little apathetic. 
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Whose the hamper was, however, is a point we shall never now 
certainly determine, for best fossil is worse than the worst living form. 
Why, alas ! was not Mr. Edison alive when this chapel was made? We 
might then have had a daily phonographic recital of the conversation, and 
an announcement might be put outside the chapels, telling us at what 
hours the figures would speak. 


On either side the main room there are two annexes opening cut 
it; these are reserved chiefly for the younger children, some of whom, 
I think, are little boys. In the left-hand annex, behind the ladies 
who are making a mitre, there is a child who has got a cake, and 
another has some fruit—possibly given them by the Virgin---and a third 
child is begging for some of it. The light failed so completely here 
that I have not been able to show any of these figures. It was a dull 
September afternoon, and the clouds had settled thick round the chapel, 
which is never very light, and is nearly 4,000 feet above the sea. | 
waited till such twilight as made it hopeless that more detail could be got 
—and a queer ghostly place enough it was to wait in—but after giving 
the plate an exposure of fifty minutes, I saw I could get no more, and 
desisted. 


These long photographic exposures have the advantage that one is 
compelled to study a work in detail through mere lack of other employ- 
ment, and that one can take one’s notes in peace without being 
tempted to hurry over them; but even so I continually find I 
have omitted to note, and have clean forgotten, much that I want 
later on. 


In the other annexe there are also one or two younger children, 
but jit seems to have been set apart for conversation and relaxation 


more than any other part of the establishment. 


I have already said that the work is signed by an inscription inside 
the chapel, to the effect that the sculptures are by Pietro Aureggio 
Termine di Biella. It will be seen that the young ladies are exceed- 
ingly like one another, and that the artist aimed at nothing more than 
faithful rendering of the life of his own times. Let us be thankful 
that he aimed at nothing less. Perhaps his wife kept a girls’ school ; 
or he may have .had a large family of fat, good-natured daughters, 
whose little ways he had studied attentively; at all events the work is 
full of spontaneous incident, and cannot fail to become more and more 
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interesting as the age it renders falls farther back into the past. It 
is to be regretted that many artists, better known men, have not been 
satisfied with the humbler ambitions of this most amiable and interest- 
ing sculptor. If he has left us no laboured life-studies, he has at 
least done something for us which we can find nowhere else, which we 
should be very sorry not to have, and the fidelity of which to Italian 
life at the beginning of the last century will not be disputed. 


The eighth chapel is that of the Sposalizio, is certainly not by 
Aureggio, and I should say was mainly by the same sculptor who did 
the Presentation in the Temple. - On going inside I found the figures 
had come from more than one source; some of them are constructed 
so absolutely on Valsesian principles, as regards technique, that it may 
be assumed they came from Varallo. Each of these last figures is in 
three pieces, that are baked separately and cemented together afterwards, 
hence they are more easily transported; no more clay is used than is 
absolutely necessary; and the off-side of the figure is neglected; they 
will be found chiefly, if not entirely, at the top of the steps. The 
other figures are more solidly built, and do not remind me in their 
business features of anything in the Valsesia. There was a sculptor, 
Francesco Sala, of Locarno (doubtless the village a short distance below 
Varallo, and not the Locarno on the Lago Maggiore), who made 
designs for some of the Oropa chapels, and some of whose letters are 
still preserved, but whether the Valsesian figures in this present work 
are by him or not I cannot say. 


The statues are twenty-five in number; I could find no date or 
signature ; the work reminds me of Montrigone ; several of the figures 
are not at all bad, and several have horsehair for hair, as at Varallo. 
The effect of the whole composition is better than we have a right to 


expect from any sculpture dating from the beginning of the last century. 


The ninth chapel, the Annunciation, presents no feature of interest ; 
nor yet does the tenth, the Visit of Mary to Elizabeth. The eleventh, 
the Nativity, though rather better, is still not remarkable. 


The twelfth, the Purification, is absurdly bad, but I do not know 
whether the expression of strong personal dislike to the Virgin which the 
High Priest wears is intended as prophetic, or whether it is the result of 
incompetence, or whether it is merely a smile gone wrong in the baking. 


It is amusing to find Marocco, who has not been strict about archzeological 
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accuracy hitherto, complain here that there is an anachronism, inasmuch as 
some young ecclesiastics are dressed as they would be at present, and one 
of them actually carries a wax candle. This is not as it should be; in 
works like those at Oropa, where implicit reliance is justly placed on the 
earnest endeavours that have been so successfully made to thoroughly and 
carefully and patiently ensure the accuracy of the minutest details, it is a 
pity that even a single error should have escaped detection ;, this, however, 
has most unfortunately happened here, and Marocco feels it his duty to 
put us on our guard. He explains that the mistake arose from the 
sculptor’s having taken both his general arrangement and his details from 
some picture of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, when the value of the 
strictest historical accuracy was not yet so fully understood. 


It seems to me that in the matter of accuracy, priests and men of science 
whether lay or regular on the one hand, and plain people whether lay or 
regular on the cther, are trying to play a different game, and fail to under- 
stand one another because they do not see that their objects are not the 
same. The cleric and the man of science (who is only the cleric in his latest 
development) are trying to develop a throat with two distinct passages—- 
one that shall refuse to pass even the smallest gnat, and another that shall 
gracefully gulp even the largest camel; whereas we men of the street 
desire but one throat, and are content that this shall swallow nothing 
bigger than a pony. Every one knows that there is no such effectual 
means of developing the power to swallow camels as incessant watchful- 
ness for opportunities of straining at gnats, and this should explain many 
passages that puzzle us in the work both of our clerics and our scientists. 
I, not being a man of science, still continue to do what I said I did in ‘ Alps 
and Sanctuaries,’ and make it a rule to earnestly and patiently and carefully 
swallow a few of the smallest gnats I can find several times a day, as the 


best astringent for the throat I know of. 


The thirteenth chapel, the Marriage Feast at Cana of Galilee. This 
is the best chapel as a work of art; indeed, it is the only one which can 
claim to be taken quite seriously. Not that all the figures are very good ; 
those to the left of the composition are common-place enough ; nor are the 
Christ and the giver of the feast at all remarkable; but the ten or dozen 
figures of guests and attendants at the right-hand end of the work are as 
good as anything of their kind can be, and remind me so strongly of 
Tabachetti that I cannot doubt they were done by some one who was 
indirectly influenced by that great sculptor’s work. It is not likely that 
Tabachetti was alive long after 1640, by which time he was about eighty 
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years old ; and the foundations of this chapel were not laid till about 1690 ; 
the statues are probably a few years later; they can hardly, therefore, be by 
one who had even studied under Tabachetti ; but until I found out the dates, 
and went inside the chapel to see the way in which the figures had been 
constructed, I was inclined to think they might be by Tabachetti himself, 
of whom, indeed, they are not unworthy. On examining the figures I 
found them more heavily constructed than Tabachetti’s are, with smaller 
holes for taking out superfluous clay, and more finished on the off sides. 
Marocco says the sculptor is not known. I looked in vain for any 
date or signature. - Possibly the right-hand figures (for the left-hand ones 
can hardly be by the same hand) may be by some sculptor from Crea, 
which is at no very great distance from Oropa, who was penetrated by 
Tabachetti’s influence ; but whether as regards action and concert with one 
another or'as regards excellence in detail, I do not see how anything 
can be more realistic, and yet more harmoniously composed. The placing 
of the musicians in a minstrels’ gallery helps the effect ; these musicians 
are six in number, and the other figures are twenty-three. Under the 
table, between Christ and the giver of the feast, there is a cat. 


The fourteenth chapel, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, is without 
interest. 


The fifteenth, the Coronation of the Virgin, contains forty-six angels, 
twenty-six cherubs, fifty-six saints, the Holy Trinity, the Madonna 
herself, and twenty-four innocents, making 156 statues in all. Of these I 
am afraid there is not one of more than ordinary merit; the most interest- 
ing is a half-length nude life-study of Disma—the good thief. After what 
had been promised him it was impossible to exclude him, but it was felt 
that a half-length nude figure would be as much as he could reasonably 
expect. 


Behind the sanctuary there is a semi-ruinous and wholly valueless 
work, which shows the finding of the black image, which is now in the 
church, but is only shown on great festivals. 


This leads us to a consideration that I have delayed till now. The 
black image is the central feature of Oropa; it is the raison a’élre of the 
whole place, and all else is a mere incrustation, so to speak, around it. 
According to this image, then, which was carved by St. Luke himself, and 
than which nothing can be better authenticated, both the Madonna and 
the infant Christ were as black as anything can be conceived. It is not 
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likely that they were as black as they have been painted ; no one yet ever 
was so black as that ; yet even allowing for some exaggeration on St. Luke’s 
part, they must have been exceedingly black if the portrait is to be 
accepted; and uncompromisingly black they accordingly are on most of 
the wayside chapels for many a mile around Oropa. Yet in the chapels 
we have been hitherto considering—works in which, as we know, the most 
punctilious regard has been shown to accuracy—-both the Virgin and 
Christ are uncompromisingly white. As in the shops under the Colonnade 
where devotional knick-knacks are sold you can buy a black china image 
or a white one, whichever you like, so with the pictures—the black and 
white are placed side by side 





pagando il danaro si puod sceghere. It rests 
not with history or with the Church to say whether the Madonna and 
Child were black or white, but you may settle it for yourself, whichever 
way you please, or rather you are required, with the acquiescence of the 
Church, to hold that they were both black and white at one and the same 
time. 


It cannot be maintained that the Church leaves the matter undecided, 
and by tolerating both types proclaims the question an open one, for she 
acquiesces in the portrait by St. Luke as genuine. How, then, justify the 
whiteness of the Holy Family in the chapels? If the portrait is not 
known as genuine, why set such a stumbling-block in our paths as to show 
us a black Madonna and a white one, both as historically accurate, within 


a few yards of one another ? 


I ask this not in mockery, but as knowing that the Church must have 
an explanation to give, if she would only give it, and as myself unable to 
find any, even the most far-fetched, that can bring what we see at Oropa, 


Loreto, and elsewhere into harmony with modern conscience, either 


intellectual or ethical. 


I see, indeed, from an interesting article in the Aélantic Monthly for 
September, 1889, entitled ‘The Black Madonna of Loreto,’ that black 
Madonnas were so frequent in ancient Christian art that ‘some of the 
early writers of the Church felt obliged to account for it by explaining 
that the Virgin was of a very dark complexion, as might be proved by the 
verse of Canticles which says, “I am black, but comely, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem.” Others maintained that she became black during her 
sojourn in Egypt. ... Priests, of to-day, say that extreme age and 
exposure to the smoke of countless altar candles have caused that change 
in complexion which the more naive fathers of the Church attributed to 
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the power of an Egyptian sun;’ but the writer ruthlessly disposes of this 
supposition by pointing out that in nearly all the instances of black 
Madonnas ‘ it is the flesh alone that is entirely black, the crimson of the 
lips, the white of the eyes, and the draperies having preserved their 
original colour. The authoress of the article (Mrs. Hilliard) goes on to 
tell us that Pausanias mentions two statues of the black Venus, and says 
that the oldest statue of Ceres among the Phigalenses was black. She adds 
that Minerva Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops, at Athens, was black ; 
that Corinth had a black Venus, as also the Thespians; that the oracles of 
Dodona and Delphi were founded by black doves, the emissaries of Venus, 
and that the Isis Multimammia in the Capitol at Rome is black. 


Sometimes I have asked myself whether the Church does not intend to 
suggest that the whole story falls outside the domain of history, and is to 
be held as the one great epos, or myth, common to all mankind, adaptable 
by each nation according to its own several needs, translateable, so to 
speak, into the facts of each individual nation, as the written word is 
translateable into its language, but appertaining to the realm of the 
imagination rather than the understanding, and precious for spiritual 
rather than literal truths. More briefly, I have wondered whether she 
may not intend that such details as whether the Virgin was white or black 
are of very little importance in comparison with the basing of ethics on a 
story that shall appeal to black races as well as to white ones. 


If so it is time we were made to understand this more clearly. If 
the Church, whether of Rome or England, would lean to some such 


view as this—tainted though it be with mysticism—if we could see 


either great branch of the Church make a frank, authoritative attempt 
to bring its teaching into greater harmony with the educated under- 
standing and conscience of the time, instead of trying to fetter that 
understanding with bonds that gall it daily more and more profoundly, 
then I, for one, in view of the difficulty and graciousness of the task, 
and in view of the great importance of historical continuity, would 
gladly sink much of my own private opinion as to the value of the 
Christian ideal, and would gratefully help either Church or both, accord- 
ing to the best of my very feeble ability. On these terms, indeed, I 
could swallow not a few camels myself cheerfully enough. 


Can we, however, see any signs as though either Rome or England 
will stir hand or foot to meet us? Can any step be pointed to as though 
either Church wished to make things easier for men holding the opin- 
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ions held by the late Mr. Darwin, or by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Huxley ? How can those who accept Evolution with any thoroughness 
accept such doctrines as the Incarnation or the Redemption with any but 
a quasi-allegorical and poetical interpretation? Can we conceivably 
accept these doctrines in the literal sense in which the Church advances 
them? And can the leaders of the Church be blind to the resistlessness 
of the current that has set against those literal interpretations which 
she seems to hug more and more closely the more religious life is 
awakened at all? The clergyman is wanted as supplementing the 
doctor and the lawyer in all civilised communities; these three keep 
watch on one another, and prevent one another from becoming too 
powerful. I, who distrust the doctrinaire in science even more than 
the doctrinaire in religion, should view with dismay the abolition of the 
Church of England, as knowing that a blatant bastard science would 
instantly step into her shoes; but if some such deplorable consummation 
is to be avoided in England, it can only be through more evident 
leaning on the part of our clergy to such an interpretation of the Sacred 
History as the presence of a black and white Madonna almost side by 
side at Oropa appears to suggest. 


I fear that in these last paragraphs I may have trenched on dangerous 
ground, but it is not possible to go to such places as Oropa without asking 
oneself what they mean and involve. As for the average Italian pilgrims, 
they do not appear to give the matter so much as a thought. They love 
Oropa, and flock to it in thousands during the summer; the President of 
the Administration assured me they lodged, after a fashion, as many as ten 
thousand pilgrims on the 15th of last August. It is astonishing how 
living the statues are to these people, and how the wicked are upbraided and 
the good applauded. At Varallo, since I took the photographs I published 
in my book ‘Ex Voto,’ an angry pilgrim has smashed the nose of the 
dwarf in Tabachetti’s Journey to Calvary, for no other reason than inability 
to restrain jhis indignation against one who was helping to inflict pain on 
Christ. It is the real hair and the painting up to nature that does this. 
Here at Oropa I found a paper on the ground of the Sposalizio Chapel 
which ran as follows :—- 


‘By the grace of God and the will of the administrative chapter of this 
sanctuary, there have come here to work — —, mason, — —, carpenter, and 
— —, plumber, all of Chiavazza, on the twenty-first day of January, 1886, full of 
cold (pient di freddo). 

‘They write these two lines to record their visit. They pray the Blessed 
Virgin that she will maintain them safe and sound from everything equivocal that 
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may befall them (sempre sani e salvi da ogni equivoco li possa accadere). Oh, 
farewell! We reverently salute all the present statues, and especially the Blessed 
Virgin, and the reader.’ 


Through the Universat Review, I suppose, all its readers are to 
consider themselves saluted ; at any rate, these good fellows, in the effusive- 
ness of their hearts, actually wrote the above in pencil. I was sorely 
tempted to steal it, but after copying it, left it in the Chief Priest’s hands 
instead. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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‘No more may Phryxus laughing trace 
In that grey glass his sister's face.’ 
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Helle in Hares 


: Y name is Helle,’ spake she thus, 
‘Helle of rich Orchomenus, 

A stablished citadel that stands, 

Built by the one-eyed giant’s hands! 

Like cliffs upon the mountain sheer. 

The walls are of that castle drear 

That Time himself could scarce o’erthrow, 

But in the mirror far below 

Of green Copais’ reedy lake, 

When shakes the wind their shadows shake: 

Ah me, unhappy, never more 

Shall Helle watch them from the shore, 

No more may Phryxus, laughing, trace 

In that grey glass his sister’s face, 

But uncompanioned here I stray 


Where no sun shines, and all my play 
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Is twining wreaths of asphodel, 
And singing these old songs that well 
I mind my mother sang to me, 


My lady mother, Nephele.’ 





Then spake the Queen, ‘ Nay, tell us, child, 
How cam’st thou here,’ whereat she smiled, 
‘Our Lady, surely will I tell 

The story, how it all befell, 

If this it pleasures thee to know; 

For in that city long ago 

My father Athamas was lord 

Of all the wealth that princes hoard, 


Of shields Hephzstus wrought of old, 
And store of ivory and gold, 
And gems in many-coloured strands, 


And his were herds and meadow lands. 
Now one day, wearied with the chase, 


He found a secret woodland place, 

High in the mountain folds withdrawn, 
Whence rise the dewy Clouds at dawn, 
And there the lady Clouds, men say, 
Sleep at the setting of the day, 

And thence, with gold urns of the Rain, 
The lady Clouds, arisen again, 

O’er hills and towns go sailing free, 


And o'er the ever-sounding sea. 


There chanced he on a forest pool 
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‘And there a lovely woman lay, 
A cloud-nymph fairer than the day.’ 
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With green leaves grown and lotus cool, 
And there a lovely woman lay, 

A Cloud-nymph fairer than the day ; 
She seemed no maid of mortal blood, 
But like a half-blown lotus bud; 

Her dewy raiment strewed the grass, 
Beholding which King Athamas 


So our nurse told us—bare away 





Our mother’s wings of gold and grey; 
And now no more the Cloud might fly 
To seek her sisters of the sky, 

But the king won her for his wife, 
And bound her to his mortal life; 

A Daughter of the Mist was she, 

Our fair Cloud-mother, Nephele! 


Now time went by, and children twain 
She bare him, but her heart was fain 
For the high Mountains and the rain, 
And her own kindred of the Mist, 
And oftentimes she softly kissed 

Our yellow hair, and faintly sighed, 
And vanished from the chamber wide, 
And most when days were long and hot 
We sought her, and we found her not; 
But when the Thunder and the Rain 
Returned, she came to us again, 


In her soft silver robes, and grey, 
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Or golden at the shut of day, 
And with cool kisses and cold hands 


Brought us her gifts from Fairy lands. 


And once the kind god Hermes, o’er 
His shoulder, like a shepherd, bore 
For us a Ram with golden fleece ; 

I know not by what unsailed seas, 
And pastures of the sunset sky, 
The far-off fairy meadows lie, 
Where the bright golden flocks may feed, 
But this should ‘be our own indeed; 
And when the summer-tide was dry, 
And never Cloud came o’er the sky, 
And fled afar was Nephele, 

The kind beast kept us company ; 
My brother Phryxus would bestride 
His gleaming back, and gaily ride 
Along the flowery summer meads, 
While I with buds and water-weeds 
Wove trailing garlands to bedeck 


The gold Ram's horns and fleecy neck. 


The man that doth a Goddess wed 
Hath oft but empty board and bed ; 
Full often was our mother flown 


With the strange kindred of her own: 


_ As often as the Rain they bore 


To men that prayed on some far shore! 
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Now, on an evil day, alas, 
The king, our father, Athamas, 


Wearied of his half-widowed life, 
Took a strange Queen to be his wife, 





‘While I with buds and water weeds 


Wove trailing garlands.’ 


And no love any more had he 

For our fair mother, Nephele, 

But loved the stranger, Ino, well, 

For hers was many a murmuring spell, 
And many a rune of magic lore 


She brought from her Sidonian shore. 
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The seasons glided on apace, 


And Ino, sprung of evil race, 





Two children bore to Athamas ; 

And so at length it came to pass 

Her heart waxed harder still to us 

For her own children’s sake, and thus 
She grudged our days of living breath, 
And, scheming ever for our death, 

Or did we sleep or did we wake 

She watched us, like a watchful snake, 
With keen deep eyes, that glittered bright 
Like cold stars of the winter night. 


I know not if by muttered spell, 

Or graven witch-word this befell, 

But this I know, on every hand 

A fierce drought overcame the land ; 

No corn rejoiced the parching plain, 

No misty dew, nor gentle rain, 

But all day long the sun shone down 
On barren meads and forests brown: 
That lovely web the Spring-tide weaves 
Of waving boughs and whispering leaves, 
Clothed not the woods, but black and bare, 
Naked they stood in burning air— 

The sheep and oxen dying fell 

By sun-scorched pool and empty well, 


And long Copais’ withered bed 


Was strewn with dying folk and dead; 
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And still, through all this piteous while, 
Our mother kept her strange exile, 


And never saw we, night nor day, 


[he golden robe nor silver grey. 


Therefore abode we desolate 

And crushed with Ino’s bitter hate ; 

In beggar’s raiment, poor and mean, 
She clad us both, that cruel Queen, 

In out-worn skins of the dun deer, 

And nourished us on scanty cheer, 

And to her own two sons she gave 

Our broidered robes and jewels brave, 
And in her children’s hair she set 

The twisted golden coronet. 

In her dark soul a thing she schemed 
(So hateful in her sight we seemed!) 

On one appointed night to slay 

My brother Phryxus as he lay 

In our high chamber, yea, and I 

That night, and at her hands, should die. 
At last that wicked evening came, 

The red sun sank in waves of flame, 
But light winds rose, and shook on high 
The rattling leaves, and o'er the sky 

A cool grey mist was softly spread ; 

The darkness grew, the breeze dropped dead, 


A murmur filled the dusky street, 
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We heard the sound of many feet, 

And suddenly against the pane 

The night wind woke and drove the rain, 
And through the hot dark of the night. 
We saw the silvery robe and white, 
We heard her whisper, and we felt 
Tears with her kisses mix and melt, 
And knew indeed that this was she, 


Our wandering mother, Nephele. 


3ut of none other was she known 

Save Phryxus and myself alone, 

(Men see not Gods, but by their will) 

And now her hands with speedy skill 

Stripped off from us our tattered guise, | 
And Ino’s sons in subtle wise 

She clad therewith, but gave to us 

Their broidered raiment odorous, 

And twisted in our tangled hair 
The golden circlets they would wear, 

Then laid us down to rest; and so 

When, drowsy sleep-charms crooning low, 

The dark Phoenician woman crept 

And would have slain us where we slept, 

She felt our garments broidered fair, 

The golden circlets in our hair, 


And deemed that we her own must be, 


And that the other twain were we, 














‘And smote her own sons in our stead, 


Unwitting, on the carven bed,’ 
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And smote her own sons in our stead, 
Unwitting, on the carven bed! 

We heard her as she stole away, 

Who knew not that Learchus lay 

By Melicertes cold and dead, 

Nor whose blood made so wet and red 


The knife her cruel fingers clutched. 


But when the sun with amber touched 
The plain, and soon our chamber sought, 
And Ino knew what she had wrought,— 
May men ne'er look upon the like,— 
She seemed a snake that may not strike, 
But in the grass doth twist and writhe 


Low hissing at the mower’s scythe! 





She mourned her children slain, but we 
We mourned our mother Nephele, 

For even as the clouds that lie 
Athwart the rosy morning sky 

Before the sun hath fully shone, 

And in the bright gold light are gone, 
So, ere the Dawn had filled the skies, 


She vanished from our weeping eyes. 


Gone were the clouds and gone the rain, 
And the old woe returned again 


More grievous, tenfold, than before ; 
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And round the shining palace door 

The people cried and clamoured shrill, 

No gifts nor goodly words might still 
Their dreadful voice. Scarce knowing why, 


We shuddered as it quavered by. 


But dark queen Ino went her way, 

With costly gifts and fair array, 

(We knew not then how this befell) 

And Delphi's deathless oracle 

She won to aid her fierce desire, 

For now her hatred burned like fire, 

And fair to foul, and well to ill, 

Her cunning charms could change at will. ‘ 
So, when Apollo's answer came, 

It cried aloud on Phryxus’ name, 

And said the springs must still be sealed, 
And no rain fall on fen or field, 

Until his life-blood flowed apace 


Adown the sacred altar-place. 


But we knew naught of this decree, 
Full gay and innocent went we, 
With never thought of ill device ; 
In robes made odorous with spice, 
And singing sweetly, we were led 


With lovely blossoms garlanded ; 


Nor knew we why the priest that led 
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The mourning people bowed the head, 
Nor why the mourning people wept 

As far behind and slow they crept ; 
Between us through the ilex trees, 
Shone the fair Ram of golden fleece, 
But suddenly he spake and said, 
‘Dear children, to your death ye tread, 
For Ino’s hate hath bribed the Voice. 
Now greatly doth her soul rejoice, 

And well she deems your blood shall stain 
(Apollo speaketh not in vain) 

The altar-stones in sacrifice, 

And hateful darkness shroud your eyes. 
But do ye, swift and undismayed, 

Ere yet we win yon oak-trees’ shade, 
Leap lightly on my glittering back, 

So no man born of earth shall track 
The airy furrows of our flight. 

Thus, borne afar from Ino’s spite, 

Shall ye dwell innocent and free. 


Mine own playfellows, mount with me!” 


Then, as we rose and soaring flew 

Far Eastward through the misty blue, 

We saw fair meadows blossoming 

As a bird sees them on the wing, 

We heard the brown-faced shepherds sing : 


Then high and higher yet we rose, 
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And, even as the West Wind goes, 


Through starry heights we floated on, 





Through wreathing mist-veils, frail and wan, 
The cloudy kin they seemed to be 


Of our lost mother Nephele. 


So fast we flew, mine eyes waxed dim, 
And strengthless seemed mine every limb, 
And Sleep sailed upward from the sea 
And laid her leaden wand on me; 

My failing fingers loosed their hold, 
Unclasping from the fleecy fold, 

And, as I strove, all suddenly 

I fell, and sank towards the sea, 

Still down and down, through deeps of air, 
As winds a wavering feather bear 

From some white crane, that Southward flees: 
The bird speeds over lands and seas, 

But leaves the feather on the wind 

For seas to whelm or gulls to bind 

In this year’s nest—so lost was I, 

So did I sink ‘tween sea and sky. 

And, though mine eyes could yet behold 
The Fleece that shone with tufts of gold, 
My faint cry fluttered through the waste 
And died, nor stayed at all his haste 


Who soared, unwitting, on his way 


Amid the sunshafts of the day. 
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And then, the waters gently pressed 
Around my wearied limbs, and rest 

Was mine, and softly still I heard 

The waters lapping, and a bird 

That winnowed low with sweeping wings 
The drowsy air, then all these things 

I knew not any more, nor fear ; 


But presently I wakened here. 


Now surely have I told thee all 

That did mine earthly life befall— 

The story of the after-time, 

Of how in Colchis’ lordly clime 

King Jason sought the Fleece of Gold, 
On earth by tongues well-skilled is told 
To music of the hollow lyre 


For many a living man’s desire. 


The Ford of Helle bears my name, 
And Ino, known of evil fame, 

A grievous death was hers, meseems, 
Amid the swelling ocean-streams ; 
Now fain would I her face forget, 
With all the ill aforetime met: 

This twilight land is strange and still, 
These dewy buds, this murmuring rill, 
Are all the joy poor Helle knows; 


The blossoms wax, the water flows, 
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And all is hushed and full of peace ; 
Yet my heart cries and will not cease— 
“Alas! I would that I might see 


Once more my mother Nephele!”’ 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 


| 
| 
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) HE chief political event of the past month 
has, of course, been the proclamation of a 
Republic in the once Empire of Brazil: 
never probably, since emperors were first 
instituted, or republics thought-of, was 
such a change accomplished more speedily, 
and, so far as we learn at present, with so 
little fracas. No authentic information as 


to the details of the Emperor’s resignation 











have as yet reached England, although it 
is now reported that Dom Pedro did not 
sign the Act of Abdication, but yielded only 
to force majeure, and did not consent to 
accept any indemnity. The Republic has 
been formally recognised by the United 
States Government, and will be accepted informally by the other powers, 
but there seems to be some doubt whether an attempt will not be made to 
restore the monarchy, in the person of one of the Emperor’s sons, who is 
reported to be a popular favourite. A rigid boycott has been put upon 
all transmission of news from Brazil by the new Government, and it will 
probably be some time before the real facts of the case are known. In the 
meantime people seem to think that a revolution more or less in South 
America is scarcely worth the noting, and even that most sensitive 
barometer of public feeling which is located at the Stock Exchange, has 
been comparatively little influenced by the revolution. The Brazilian 
stocks and shares are very slightly depreciated, although fears increase 
in financial circles as to the probability of a financial panic in South 
America. The gold premium has again risen at Buenos Ayres, and South 
American securities, broadly speaking, are looked upon with suspicion. 
It does not, however, need any great amount of prevision to foresee 
that when countries have borrowed so continuously, and to such an 
extent, that more money has been lent than the whole country would 
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fetch, if it were sold, lock, stock, and barrel to-morrow, the state of affairs 
must sooner or later be extremely serious, and that the consequences of 
a panic under such conditions are likely to affect even the soundest under- 
takings. The quietest revolution is unlikely to increase the stability of a 
country’s finance, or the confidence reposed by foreigners in its commercial 
undertakings ; and in this way, no doubt, the Brazilian Revolution has an 
important share in producing the general feeling of uneasiness with regard 


to South American Investments. 


A 


The most striking event of the month, however, has not taken place in 
Brazil, but in Africa, and is the reappearance, and return to the coast of 
Henry Stanley, the publication of his last batches cf letters, and the arrival 
with him of Emin Pasha, for whose relief Stanley's expedition was 
nominally organised. On this event so much has been written already 
that it would be but a twice-told tale to speak of the sufferings, dangers, 
and ultimate, though moderate, triumph of the explorer, and of the energy, 
hardihood, and ability which have enabled him to overcome the one, and 
achieve the other. There is one view of the case, however, which has not 
been very persistently dwelt on, though it has been hinted at here and 
there in no obscure terms, and that is, that there may be other interpreta- 
tions of Stanley’s conduct than those which are less admirable than the 
disinterested heroism so constantly imputed to him. His object, for 
instance, it is suggested, was less the hope of delivering Emin Pasha, than 
that of obtaining some of the reputed vast stores of ivory, which that 
leader was reported to have accumulated. Indeed it is asserted that the 
question of relief was from first to last a blind, that Emin Pasha did not 
want to be relieved, and has only been persuaded with the greatest 
difficulty to leave his so-called captivity, the game for which Stanley was 
playing being no less than that of Governor-General of Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa. No doubt such rumours grow up around every great 
deed, and it may well be that these and other stories of a no more creditable 
nature are in this instance baseless ; but whether this be so or no, it cannot 
be denied that a certain colour is lent to such rumours by the published 
words of the explorer himself, and still more by the tone in which his 
letters to the English press have been couched. Modesty, naturally, is not 
the character which we should most securely expect to find in a quondam 
correspondent of the ‘New York Herald,’ and perhaps a too delicate 


sense of the feelings and achievements of others, and the consideration 


which was due to them, might have prevented Mr. Stanley from pushing 
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his own resolute, unbending way through such obstacles as he has 
habitually encountered. Still, a certain amount of modesty is not 
unbecoming in a hero, and we are very much mistaken if throughout the 
length and breadth of England there is not, amongst the more thoughtful 
of the population, a personal sorrow that the gallant adventurer who has 
overcome so many almost superhuman difficulties could not, in his moment 
of triumph, find a few generous words to say of the old German savant 
whom he found nearly blind, and comparatively helpless, but still persistent 
in his duty, and unflinching in his courage. Unfortunately Emin Pasha, 
as seen through the light of Mr. Stanley’s letters, is looked at through 
the wrong end of a telescope, diminished as it were to the size of a pigmy, 
in comparison with his gigantic conqueror. Perhaps it is only another 
instance of the irony of fate, by which the old man, who had escaped so 
many perils, was no sooner relieved and brought safely to the coast, than 
he walked after dinner out of an open window, and partially fractured his 
skull. Emin Pasha now lies dangerously ill of concussion of the brain, 
and Stanley will, we suppose, return alone to reap the reward to which no 
doubt his bravery entitles him. But Englishmen would welcome the 
explorer more heartily had he showed himself as generous as brave, and 
especially if he had spared a few words of sorrow in this supreme moment 
of trial to the memory of those gallant companions who had attended him 
in danger and were left behind in that camp on the Aruwhimi river, where 
they paid for their devotion with their lives. One was as keen a sportsman 
and brave a man, as he was modest and unassuming, and few of the many 
in London who knew and liked poor Jameson will not share my feeling 
of regret that he should not have served a leader who would have paid 


some little tribute of recognition and sorrow to his bravery, his constancy, 


a SEES 


and his death. 


A new opera has been produced at the Savoy by the accustomed trium- 
virate, for Mr. D’Oyley Carte has, by his tact and business energies, 
secured the right to an equal share in the success of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan. We have not seen the production however, and only mention it 
here to announce the fact that, according to the almost unanimous verdict 
of the press, the work was completely successful, though the greater 
share of the applause seems to have been bestowed upon Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music; indeed, those who read between the lines must have 
noticed that from the production of the ‘ Mikado,’ the proportion of praise 


has been gradually increasing in favour of the composer, and that with 
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each successive opera less attention has been bestowed upon Mr. Gilbert's 
librettos. Topsy-turveydom as a dramatic motive is at last, we can hardly 
help saying, thank goodness! ‘played out’ in every sense of the word. 
In a few years we shall be able to return to our Bab Ballads with the old 
delight—no longer wearied with their fun by having been forced to sit out 
three-hour representations of this, that, or the other one. We think it will 
be seen, and that at no distant date, that there never was any true 
dramatic life in these Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Drama was, as it 
were, in them dragged in by the scuff of the neck by the help of 
witty thoughts and music. But the pieces never had any dramatic 
vitality, and could never have been saved upon the stage had it not 
been for the extraordinary brilliance of the libretto, the taste and discretion 
with which the operas were produced, and the marvellous knack which Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music, which musicians tell us is supremely unoriginal, 


has always possessed of catching the public favour. 


Personally we cannot see that it matters one whit whether Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has or has not derived his inspiration from Wagner and 
other German composers—or whether, as the critics are now asserting of his 
latest production, he has turned homewards for the source of his inspira- 
tion, and plagiarised Molloy. For the test of a comic opera is not, after 
all, to be found in the question of whether its composer is a brilliant 
original musician, but whether the piece, as put upon the stage, succeeds 
in amusing and interesting the public. The rest is a question for the 
composer’s own conscience, and for those scrupulously esthetic persons 
who would prohibit any adaptation whatever of original work. There is 
no doubt that from whatever source Sir Arthur Sullivan has taken his 
melocies, he has habitually managed to make them in one sense his own, 


to give them a Sullivanesque flavour which one can easily recognise. 


eF >) 


The past two months have been especially rich in dramatic productions 
which have caught the favour of the public. There are at least half-a- 
dozen pieces now running at London theatres which have every likeli- 
hood of lasting for months to come, and it is extraordinary to notice that 
despite the large increase in the number of theatres, there is difficulty in 
getting a seat at any of the best, so full are they nightly. Certainly 
there are two plays considerably above the average; one, so far as we 


know, entirely English, and the other an adaptation by Robert Buchanan 
of ‘Roger La Honte.’ The first is ‘The Middleman,’ by Mr. H. A. 
Jones—a play with a purpose, though a purpose slightly muddled, but 
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thoroughly deserving notice if only for one quality which is curiously 
rare in the literature of the modern stage, and that is, that the chief in- 
terest does not turn upon any phase of love or marriage, but upon a social 
problem, which the author exhibits to the best of his ability, and from 
which the interest of the play is entirely derived. Noticeable also is it, that 
Mr. Jones has dared to make his heroine a girl who, before the play opens, 
has been tempted and fallen, and who nevertheless has not resigned all 
claim to our sympathy, and even our respect. The matter of the play is, 
however, concerned not with her, but with her father, and practically tells 
the story of an inventive workman’who, content for years to work for a 
manufacturer who grudges him even coals for his furnace, succeeds in 
emancipating himself, and ultimately in turning the tables upon his 
employer. The motive is, as we have said, of somewhat muddled morality, 
for Mr. Jones has not thought out his problem of the right relations 
between capital and labour ; but there is good stuff both in the plot and in 
the dialogue. The acting is good throughout, and the theatre, though 
previously unpopular, is crammed nightly. 


eK 
Fg, 

Mr. Buchanan's adaptation, called ‘A Man’s Shadow,’ is at once a 
better and a worse work. Of course, under the circumstances, there is no 
claim to originality, though the adaptation has been made on bold free lines, 
and by no means savours merely of the translation. Here again the 
interest is almost wholly independent of love affairs, and the story is in its 
essential particulars much the same as that of ‘The Lyons Mail.’ The piece 
has undoubtedly raised its chief actor a step higher in popular estimation, 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree has, during his comparatively short tenure of the 
Haymarket Theatre, played so many things, and played them so well, that 
the above is no slight praise. In thinking over the plays in which we 
have seen him during the last few years, we find a range of character of 
which, to the best of my belief, no other London actor is thoroughly 
capable, and which very certainly no other London actor has attempted. 
From fat Falstaff to thin Gringoire, from the stolid German merchant to 
Captain Swift the bushranger; from the partner of Jim the Penman to 
the murderous Macari in ‘Called Back,’ is a range wide enough to 
eatisfy an ordinary actor for the course of a lifetime. But this is only a 
portion of what Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done, and does not include 
some of his finest impersonations, such as Lampert Streyke in ‘The 
Colonel,’ and Baren Steinmiitz in the ‘Red Lamp.’ Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Tree is not only playing well, but producing carefully strong 
plays, and worthily keeping up the tradition of our most celebrated theatre. 


Tue EbpirTor. 
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QW Glance af Literature 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, Sy 2X. L. Stevenson, (Cassell and Co.) 


ACH romance of Mr. Stevenson’s presents us with a 










different phase of the author’s talent—and ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae’ differs mainly from the author’s 
earlier works in two chief respects. It is written 
mainly for another audience, and has a more sustained 
purpose. The story, though sufficiently wild and 
fantastic, is neither impossible nor farcical, and the 
interest lies less in the incidents depicted, than in the 
minute study of character shown throughout. That, 
in one sense, the romance is a literary masterpiece, 
is beyond question, whether it be also a successful 
book is less certain. The present writer, at all 
events, experienced while perusing it alternate 
feelings of weariness and admiration—admiration 
~—="" for the ingenuity and originality of the story, 
: and for the literary skill with which it was set forth ; 
— but weariness of the story itself, lack of interest in the 
fortunes of the group of people depicted, and, perhaps worst of all, no 
desire to read on and on quickly, no difficulty in leaving off the book at 
any moment—no special desire to take it up again. ‘This, which might 
not be a defect in work of another character, is perhaps fatal to the 
pretensions of a romance, and it is difficult to avoid thinking that Mr. 
Stevenson's peculiar literary excellence, at all events so far as romance is 
concerned, is not of the kind which finds best expression in a story so 
elaborate, so gloomy, and, above all, so premeditated. Something of the 
inconsequent action of a child hangs over this author's best writing. He 
is one of those whom we may permit to take any liberties with us, 
except the liberty of being dull. We gain sufficient pleasure from his 
quaint turns of thought and expression, his high spirits, his love of 
paradox, his rich Rabelaisian humour, his daring flights of fancy; we 
do not even desire consistency, pathos, or any tragedy which demands to 
be taken seriously. Plainly speaking, the springs of pathos and tragedy 


are not to be found in this author’s writing; and although he is a master 
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of strangeness, dramatic action, and a certain kind of grotesque horror, 
he deals with all such matters from the mock heroic, if not the burlesque 
point of view, and we feel for the misfortunes of his dramatis persone as 
little. pity as we used to feel for those figures in Gustave Doré’s drawings, 
who, with legs or arms or heads cut off in every position of suffering or 
death, vainly appealed to us for pity. The characters conceived by the 
writer, and the characters designed by the French artist, lack alike that 
touch of humanity which would have brought them within the range of 
our sympathies. This is a defect which will prevent ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae’ from being successful, except as a literary four de force. 
But in the midst of so much work that is careless, perfunctory, and trivial, 


the production of such a book is very worthy of notice and admiration. 





CAPTURED BY CANNIBALS. By Joseph Hatton. (Published by Hodder and Stoughton.) 
WitTH LEE IN VirGINIA. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
ONE OF THE 28TH. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
Scout's HEAD. By Fred. Langbridge. (Warne and Co.) 
Witp Lire IN THE LAND OF THE GIANTs. By Gordon Stables. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
JAcK Trevor, R.N. By Arthur Lee Knight. (Fred. Warne and Co.) 
GRETTIR THE OuTtTLaw. Sy Baring-Gould, (Blackie and Son.) 

This is a batch of boys’ books which, so far as we can see, do not call 
for detailed notice, though the first of them has a somewhat peculiar 
history, as it appears to have been written by Mr. Joseph Hatton partly 
for the amusement and guidance of his son, who was then on an exploring 
expedition in the Eastern seas, and it was at least a pathetic coincidence 
that while the author was describing in his fiction the ‘murderous attack made 
upon the Phawbe’s boat,’ he received the news of the massacre of his son’s 
travelling companion, and that the last chapter of the story was written on 
the very day when the death of Mr. Hatton’s son was verified. Perhaps 
the book suffers somewhat from its origin and the sad circumstances which 
accompanied its production; at all events it appears to us to possess 
rather less than Mr. Hatton’s usual dash and lightness. The illustrations, 
by W. H. Margetson, are decidedly above the average. 

Mr. Henty’s two stories are both of the elaborate quasi-historical kind, 
full of detail, but lacking, it seems to us, in the directness and simplicity 
which used to distinguish such tales of adventure a few years since. They 
seem written rather for ‘young gentlemen’ than for boys—‘ young 
gentlemen’ who have a certain amount of appetite for: instruction and 
edification as well as for amusement. 
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‘Jack Trevor’ is more in the style of W. H. Kingston, and is a 


genuine enough story of the old kind, optimistic in its tendency, as befits 
Christmas-time, and perhaps representing the position of a midshipman 
from a rather different point of view from that in which it is usually regarded 
by commanding officers. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘Grettir the Outlaw’ is a rendering into’ English 
prose of an Icelandic Saga, and is, from a literary point of view, quite the 
most important book of those above mentioned. It is also, broadly 
speaking, the best story, more simply and directly told, less conventional 
in its incident and its characters, and, as we should naturally expect 
from Mr. Baring-Gould, more vivid and dramatic than the average boy’s 
book. It differs from them also in having evidently been to some extent 
a labour of love, Mr. Baring-Gould having learnt Icelandic in order to 
translate the Sagas, and having commenced the translation of the present 
story no less than thirty years ago. 
Awe 


SanT’ ILaric, By Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.) 


This last of Mr. Crawford’s Italian tales suffers, we think, rather 
than gains, from the author’s intimate knowledge of Italy and Roman 
manners. The point of view seems to be neither Italian, English, nor 
American, but a mixture of the three, the work of an alien who is trying 
to be at home, at least trying to persuade us that he is at home. We 
should like to hear what the Italian nobility themselves would say to this 
delineation of their manners and customs, and feel that we could do 
with a little less correctness of nomenclature, a little less detail of 
surrounding, if instead thereof, there were more of the spirit of the 
country, and a more imaginative presentment of its life as seen from a 
stranger s point of view. Is it hypercritical, we wonder, to feel that we 
should like these Giovannis, Coronas, Gouaches, Faustinas better, and 
understand them much more easily, if they were called simply Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson? The book strikes us, on the whole, as the 
product of a practised novelist, working with no very special object, save to 
make the three-volume novel; and although we have only read carefully 
the earlier portions of the story and glanced through the rest, we do not 
feel that Mr. Crawford has justified his rather elaborate mise en scéne, 
either by the interest of his characters or his story. 


[We regret that cwing to pressure on our space we are compelled to postpone 
till next month notices of the remaining works which we have received. ] 


——— 
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